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SANE SEX LIFE 

Dr. H. W. Long’s Masterpiece 

W ins Court Approval 

Recently, Judge August Dreyer ruled that a book 
which tells the truth about sex, by a physician, is 
not obscene. In rendering his decision, Judge 
Dreyer called attention to the fact that “Sane Sex 
Life” is highly endorsed by a former Commis- 
sioner of Health of New York City, by a Director 
of Public Welfare, ministers of every faith, prom- 
inent doctors, and by well-known educators. 

“You Can’t Suppress 
the Truth!” 

Says the Judge 
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200,000 Persons Here 
Read This Valuable 
Book. See What 
Some Say: — 

Today L, received a kindly 

leu or frdtn Doctor 

former Commissioner of 
Health, highly recommending 
Dr. Dong's book. It la very 
gratifying that such a valu- 
able book la now within the 
reach of all. 

Rer. F. G. C... .Maryland 
"8ane Sex Life" is the most 
valued book I own. Of all the 
books I’ve read, this la the 
first of its kind that deals 
with the facta so plainly. No- 
where else have I found so 
much real information. 

F. G. 8 Texas 

"Sane 8ex Life" should cer- 
tainly be In the hands of 
every young married couple to 
guide them along a path of 
which they have no knowledge. 
1 am very glad to add my testi- 
mony and am only sorry that 
I did not have such informa- 
tion whon I was married. 

R. S. T. (Professor) 

New York 



Partial Contents 
Problems of Sex Life 
Necessity for the Informa- 
tion 

Correct Mental Attitude 
Sex Organs and Their 
Functions 

Advice to Newlyweds 
Marital Union 
Art and Practice of Love 
Stimulation 
The Perfect Sex Act 



In his decision Judge August 
Dreyer said, in part: “I have 
read through this book (‘Sane 
Sex Life') not once but twice 
.... The first question that 
struck my mind was : Are the 
statements therein contained 
true? If they are true, how can 
you stop publishing the truth? 
.... The truth is justification .... I 
have made up my mind that we must 
not lose sight of the fact that books 
like .... ‘Sane Sex Life' are written for 
persons of normal mind." 

Until recently only physicians could get 
copies of "Sane Sex Life" and the price 
to them was $5.00. Husbands and wives 
who learned of the book through physi- 
cians were so eager to obtain the valuable 
knowledge it contains that they gladly 
paid from $7.50 to $25.00 for a copy. But 
now, in order that every person who 
needs the helpful knowledge of "Sane Sex 
Life" may obtain the book, the publishers 
offer a special authorized edition for only 
$2.00. It is complete and unexpur gated. 

CONTAINS INFORMATION 
NOT FOUND ELSEWHERE 

"Sane Sex Life” is as different from 
other books on this subject as day is 
from night. Where other books leave off, 
this book begins. It is the only book avail- 
able which explains the correct habits to 
be followed in the most essential factor 
in marriage. Marriage is far too impor- 
tant to be left to the mercies of the brute 
instincts, or to the hazards of mistaken 
methods. Men and women should know 
ALL the facts, ALL. the truths about the 
art of Love in Marriage. 

In the Iowa State Medical Journal, a 
medical authority says : " ‘Sane Sex Life* 
is one of the most useful books which has 
yet been published.” 

Readers Grateful For Its 
Helpful Knowledge 

From the endorsements given by highest 
authorities you can see at once why "Sane 
Sex Life” is regarded by intelligent people 
everywhere as a valuable guide to this vital 
subject of the marital relations. More than 



200,000 persons have already reed "Sane 
Sex Life.” No other book on this inti- 
mate question has ever been read by so 
many people, or praised by them with 
such enthusiasm. Read on this page wh&t 
some of the 200,000 readers of ‘"Sane Sex 
Life" say about it. 

You owe it to yourself to read the cour- 
ageous message made definitely plain and 
clear in "Sane Sex Life." You will find it 
one of the most sensible and most valuable 
books you have ever read. You will dis- 
cover in its pages such detailed instruc- 
tions that, after reading it, you will know 
WHAT to do and HOW to do it. 

Accept this opportunity to gain the 
knowledge about the Art of Married Love. 
Get this authorized edition, which is com- 
plete and unexpurgated. It may never be 
possible to repeat this offer again. Write 
today while you may obtain "Sane Sex 
Life at the special price of only $2.00 
plus 15c for delivery charges. 

GRENPARK COMPANY 

245 Greenwich St.. Ne>w York. N. Y. 



GRENPARK CO.. Dept. WS 

245 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed herewith is ray remittance for $2.15. 
for which please send mo prepaid in plain 
«*®P3fca copy of the AUTHORIZED. 
' PE^^I^'KP-^TED edition o? ‘ Sane Sex 
Life by Dr. H. W. Lons 



Name Ago., 



City 



[ ] Check here if book Is to bo sent C. O. D. 
within the United States. 
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WONDER STORIES are everywhere— 
If you know where to find them! 

B ELIEVE It Or Not, real wonder stories are going on day and night, and right now, more wonder 
stories are happening all around you than you will find in the pages of this magazine. 

While you are reading this, music, speech, talk, which originated perhaps 12,000 miles away from where 
you are, is vibrating in your body, only you don’t know it. 

But the short wave fraternity all over the world knows this, and for a few paltry dollars they rig up in 
their own homes a short wave set which brings in stations from the Antipodes. Such sets cost as low as ■ 
$6.20, believe it or not. So if you are looking for real wonder stories, they are in the making right along, i 
How can you listen to Sydney, Australia; to Berlin; to Moscow; London, day in and day out, at 
practically no cost at all? Just get the catalog, which is a veritable encyclopedia offsets, described below, 
and you will be writing your own wonder stories. 



Here are a few samples of actual wonder stories told by actual listeners: 



HOW IT WORKS! 

I have constructed the OSCELLODYNB 
RECEIVER and boy l how it works I 

The first day without any trouble I re- 
ceived Spain, England. France, and other 
foreign countries. Amateurs I why I never 
knew there were that many until now. 
With the one tube Oscillodyne. I bring 
in more stations on one plug-ta ooil than 
with a set of coils on different short 
wave sets. 

IF ANY ONE IS TRYING HIS LUCK 
ON SHORT- WAVE SETS, IT WILL BE 
WORTH WHILE TO CONSTRUCT THE 
ONE TUBE OSCELLODYNB. 

PAUL KORNEKE. JR. N. S. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 



FOREIGN STATIONS GALORE 

It may interest you to know that yester- 
day. on my Doerle short wave set at 
12:45. P.S.T., I heard CFH at Rio do 
Janeiro. They came in at 10220 Kca. and 
the announcing voice was as clear and 
strong a3 on an ordinary telephone, 

I am using just 45 volts for both detec- 
tor and audio stage on the plate. What 
it would do on 90 volts on the audio I do 
not venture to say. 

At the moment 10.35 P.S.T.. I am 
listening to phone from Japan to Hawaii. 
^°J^ ,l £ n Ji entiflcatlon however. Around 
. KKD— Kauhuku Hawaii 
Just identified hia station. 



THE WHOLE WORLD 



HARRY V. DAVIS. 

Penticton, B.C.. Canada. _ 

Remember, soWed* 2S* th* rec f* ve stations from all over the world these days. We have 
ea all the technical trouble for you. Anyone can do it, and the cost is amazingly low. 



In the past two days I brought in with 
my Oscillodyne S-W Set the following 
foreign stations; 12RO, DJC (tills with 
such volume that I was able to plug in 
the loudspeaker) and a French station 
which I was unable to identify, but I be- 
lieve it to be FYA Pontoise. and also 
another German station which I have not 
bean able to identify as yet. 

On Wednesday EAQ was weak and 
noisy and DJC was loud and clear, but 
on Thursday the conditions were reversed. 
I have received many United States sta- 
tions. such as W9XAA, W9XF. W8XK. 
W2XE, etc., eto. 

In Short Wave Craft, this set was called 
A WONDER SET, and I certainly agree. 

C. W. KN1ERIM. 

Hollis, L. I., New York. 
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FREE NEW CATALOG 



RADIO AND 

SHORT WAVE TREATISE 

116 Pages • 100 Hook-ups 

Over 1000 Illuatratione 

• 

A VERITABLE TEXT-BOOK ON RADIO 



NOT JUST ANOTHER CATALOG 

The new and enlarged Fall Edition of our Catalog contains 
116 pages of useful radio information, diagrams, illustrations, 
radio kinks and latest radio merchandise. It contains more 
valuable radio information — more real, live “meat” — than 
many text books on the subject. If you have had copies of 
our previous editions, you are familiar with the type of book 
we publish; but this new edition, WHAT A BOOK! 
Considerable space has been devoted to the beginner in radio. 
The first article, “Fundamental Principles of Radio for the 
Beginner,” aside from being a fine grounding for new fans, 
offers an excellent review to old timers. The book will be an 
everlasting value to you. 



WRITE TODAY! ' 

Enclose 4 cents for postage. 
.Treatise sent by return mail. 



PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 

Fundamental Principles of Radio — Ohm’s Law — Discussion of New Tubes — 
Const ruction of a “Triple-Twin” Amplifier — All About Superheterodynes — 
Eliminating Man-Made Static — Prizes — Kinks, Etc. 



RADIO TRADING COMPANY 1 NEW YORK, P N A Y. E 
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96-98 Park Place, New York. N. Y. 

I an enclosing herewith my remittance of $ for 

which you axe to send me the numbers of hooka In the 
SCIENCE FICTION SERIES which I hare circled below, 
at the price of 10c each or Six Books for Fifty cents. 

No less than three books are sold. Send remittance 
in check, a (amps or money order. The numbers of 
the books that I want arc circled below. 

13 14 15 16 17 18 

Name 
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State 
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HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THE 

Science Fiction Series 



10 c 

EACH 

OR 

6 

FOR 

50 c 



T HE increasing demand by our readers for new 
titles to be added to the SCIENCE FICTION 
SERIES has now been met. Six new books have been 
published and are now ready. Many new authors 
have contributed excellent stories which you will en- 
joy reading. A short summary of the new titles will 
be found below. 

These new books, as usual, are printed on a good 
grade of paper, and contain brand new stories never 
published before in any magazine. 

Each book (size 6x8 inches) contains one or two 
stories by a well-known science fiction author. 

The Titles Are: 



13— MEN FROM THE 
METEOR 
by Panzle E. Black 

Id the unexplored heart of Australia 
lay the bizarre and cruel civilization 
of the meteormen. And into their 
midst came the two men from Outside, 
to pit their puny strength against the 
meteormen'* power. 

14— THE FLIGHT OF THE 
AEROFIX 
by Maurice Renard 

Renard is the H. G. Wells of France. 
With sly humor and yet grim reality 
he describes the most unusual and 
startling flight made by man. An en- 
tirely new type of transportation 
dawns upon the world in this master- 
ly story! 

1 5 — TH E IN VADING 
ASTEROID 

by Manly Wade Wellman 

Into the vision of the Earth swam 
the huge but innocent asteroid. Mars, 
at death grips with the Earth, was far 
away ; but the asteroid loomed 
ominous, menacing. Two men were 
delegated to solve the mystery ; and 
what they found is revealed in this 
startling story. 



lfl — IMMORTALS OF 
MERCURY 
by Clark Ashton Smith 

Under the sun-parched surface of 
Mercury, we follow in this story, the 
experiences of a man, reminiscent of 
Dante's Inferno. Every force of 
grotesque nature, the bitter enmity of 
the Immortals track him down in his 
wild escape to the surface. 

17— THE SPECTRE BULLET 
by Thomas Mack 
and 

THE AVENGING NOTE 
by Alfred Spriseler 
are two surprises for the lovers of 
scientific detective mysteries. Death 
strikes suddenly in these stories ; clever 
scientific minds and cleverer detectives 
are pitted against each other in a duel 
with Death. 

18 — THE SHIP FROM 
NOWHERE 
by Sidney Patzer 
A trip to infinity is this unusual 
story ; a mad chase across the infinite 
emptiness, tracked always by the 
avenging Marauder. Here is a story 
that deals with millions of years and 
billions of billions of miles. 
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WONDERS OF MICRO- LIFE 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 



T HE peculiar thing about life is that 
animal life, as such, seemingly cannot 
exist by itself but requires other lives 
for its very existence. By this is meant 
that, no matter what the organism seems to be, 
it requires other organisms to sustain it From 
the smallest to the largest, each organism is 
made up of other organisms and, no matter 
where we go in nature, this rule seems to hold 
true; from the smallest insect up, each entity 
is made up of other entities. The smallest amoeba 
has internal organisms to sustain it; and all 
these organisms are vital to its existence. 

As an interesting example, take the termites, 
the small ant-like destroyers. They have learned 
how to subsist entirely upon wood cellulose, 
something that no other animal can do. But 
the termite itself is not the one who fares well 
on cellulose. It has, in fact, in its own intestines 
another organism which digests the wood pulp, 
a thing that the termite itself could not do. What 
organisms are inside the little parasites, and 
what others inside that smaller parasite there 
are, no one knows; but the chances are that 
there are parasites upon parasites, and the old 
adage, 

"Big fleas have smaller fleas upon their 
backs to bite them, 

And they in turn have lesser fleas, and so 
ad infinitum >” 

seems to hold true. 

Coming to the human being, a far more com- 
plex animal, it is well known that our bodies 
are composed of, literally, thousands of different 
forms of life. Thinking of the human body as 
a single living entity is, of course, extremely 
unscientific. There are so many different entities 
that go into the making of the human body, that 
it would take a veritable cyclopedia to list all of 
them; even though all of them were known, 
which is not the case. It may be centuries before 
the last and smallest form of human internal 
parasite has been found and listed. 

In the blood stream, for instance, we find 



many living entities from the scavenging white 
corpuscles, called leucocytes, to other living cells, 
many of which have not as yet been classified. In 
the lungs, too, there are thousands of different 
live bodies, ranging from the animal world down 
to bacteria, which are classed in the plant world. 

In the mucous membrane of the nose, throat 
and elsewhere, we have again thousands of dif- 
ferent animal-like bodies, all of which fight for 
existence : some of them help the human body ; 
others bring diseases, such as, for instance, the 
common cold virus, and others. But it is in our 
intestines that, probably, the greatest amount of 
variety of living bodies can be found. Here 
there are thousands of different bacteria— and 
not only bacteria, but other living cells which 
maintain their existence at the expense of the 
human host Some of them are purely destruc- 
tive ; others, beneficial. Of course, only a small 
fraction of the varieties have been classified so 
far. 

And it should not be thought that all of these 
various micro-organisms live a life of co-ordi- 
nation with the human body itself. Even the 
actual protoplasfnic cells which make up our 
body (that is, the cells which grow and die dur- 
ing the lifetime of the body) are somewhat 
independent. Thus, for instance, if an individual 
dies, it is only his ego that vanishes ; the body 
itself is not dead by any means. Cell growth and 
reproduction go on for quite a while after 
death. The human body does not decay immedi- 
ately. Life goes on. For instance, hair grows and 
nails grow; and the process of disintegration 
in some cases does not start in until months after 
a person has died. This, of course, is the case 
only when the body is in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, when the moisture is not too great ; in the 
latter case a more rapid disintegration sets in. 
In a favorable temperature, it has been found 
that some growth goes on as long as a year after 
a person has died; and, of course, some of the 
micro-organisms may -carry on for a considerably 
longer period than this. How long, we do not 
know. 
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(Illustration by Paul) 

Rockets flamed and roared from the searing nose of the great cylinder,, and simul- 
taneously, the space-ship rocked upward in a tormented frenzy of flight. 
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THE EXILE OF THE SKIES 



By RICHARD VAUGHAN 

PART ONE 

• The man in the complex and wonder- 
ful laboratory — the utmost in equip- 
ment that the science of the twenty-third 
century A. D. could produce — was alone 
at his midnight vigil. Around him, the 
bare Andean peaks stabbed harshly to- 
wards the starlit sky. Couched among 
their arid folds, the immense building that 
housed more scientific miracles than the 
world has ever yet known seemed almost 
part and parcel of their rugged wastes. 
Seen from a little distance, it looked no 
more than another buttress of the an- 
cient hills. A plane might fly over it and 
never suspect that here, guarded by in- 
visible and terrible weapons, lay the hid- 
den fastness from which one man was 
playing for the sole mastery of the world. 

The night was starry-still. Looking up, 
Knute Savary could see the countless, 
blazing patterns of distant worlds and 
suns, gleaming like diamond spear-points 
through the crystal dome of the labora- 
tory. On the televisone, rising like a vast, 
silver screen, to one side, images formed 
as he chose under the casual pressure of 
his hand against one or another button in 
the vast array on the giant panel below. 

At a touch — a whim of this man’s will 
— an invisible beam, unknown as yet else- 
where on Earth, would reach out across 
oceans or plains, mountains or forests, 
girdling the earth if need be, to tap some 
scene thousands of miles away and recon- 
struct it in every smallest detail, in every 
smallest fluctuation of color, so that it 
seemed to live and its characters seemed 
to move and do all but talk under the 
scientific alchemy which brought their 
forms and colors across an entire world to 



• There is no nse in our saying that 
“this is the greatest interplanetary 
story we have ever published” for two 
reasons: (1) readers are becoming im- 
mune to that phrase, and (2) we will 
leave it for you to decide for yourself. 
However, we can assure you that it is 
unique in its theme and action, and con- 
tains more than one revolutionary idea 
that has never appeared in a science- 
fiction story before. 

Even though there is one well-defined 
plot, there are so many sub-plots that 
you will find this story thoroughly ab- 
sorbing throughout. Human elements 
play into the network of scientific and 
imaginative marvels so that this is not 
a cold mechanical tale, but one in which 
you will live with the characters and 
participate in their adventures and emo- 
tions. 

If you are not reluctant to read “The 
End” at the finish of this tale, and if 
you do not set it aside in your memory 
as something distinct and different from 
all other interplanetary stories, we miss 
our guess. 



rebuild them light-wave by light-wave, on 
the ready screen. Close to the televisone 
stood a control panel, divided into four 
parts, each related to a different section 
of the globe, each closely studded with 
tiny levers and push buttons. Innocent 
enough though it was in appearance, this, 
panel was the center of a veritable web of-' 
force, arraying thousands of varied and 
invisible beams or vibrations, capable of 
flashing destruction to any comer of the 
Earth. 

Now, as Savary’s fingers pressed down 
on one of the buttons of the televisone, a 
scene in far-off China flashed on the 
screen. At some vast airdrome on the 
plains of western Mongolia — Chinese 
Mongolia — now the heart of the great 
Mongol state, one of the seven states into 
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which the Earth of 2247 was divided, a 
feverish activity seemed to be conveying 
the tension of beings fighting against time 
and under the threat of destruction. A 
great power-generating building jose in 
the background — one of the few left func- 
tioning in the world that, for six days, 
had been cringing under the lash of 
Knute Savary’s might. With an impatient 
frown, the solitary man contemplated the 
scene spread before him. Through an ori- 
fice criss-crossed with finely stretched 
wires that continually hummed with the 
force of some powerful current, he spoke 
a few, slow words. Their vibrations were 
caught up and magnified and sped across 
the carrying air. It was an icy warning to 
desist without delay from further defen- 
sive activities; to dismantle their power 
house according to orders. It was six days 
now since first that disembodied voice 
had flailed across the terror of startled 
multitudes ! 

From the first its cold recapitulation of 
its desires and conditions, its warnings, 
on whose heels strode grim object les- 
sons, were as terrifying as though they 
had come from some distant star. It had 
travelled across the world, a vast and icy 
dictum, demanding the destruction of all 
power plants, the surrender of all weap- 
ons of defense and scientific protection, 
the incarceration of all the world leaders 
within an area, carefully described, over 
which he possessed complete control. City 
after city had yielded as he demonstrated 
his might. Now it was only within the 
sites of the various World Council build- 
ings that defiance still raised its head. 

As the workers on the far-off Mongo- 
lian plain gave no sign of heeding be- 
yond nervous starts as the words of warn- 
ing lashed across their consciousness, the 
man in the lonely observatory uttered an 
irritable exclamation. As one who does, 
reluctantly, what he deems regrettable but 
necessary, he laid one hand on a lever set 
in the nearby wall and pushed it slowly 
down. Somewhere far beneath the labora- 
tory — within the underground recesses of 
the hidden building — an immense machine 
began to vibrate. A few delicate touches 



on a small adjuster up above trained its 
ether-shaking waves on the distant Mon- 
golian field. They would travel around 
half the world to center and become lethal 
only at that designated spot. 

Turning from the still normal scene, 
Knute Savary paced impatiently across 
the room. A strange uneasiness rode him ; 
some subtle sense of impending danger. 
His fingers pressed the call bell of the 
night guards set around the building. 
Their answering bells told him that all 
were on duty. Five minutes would suffice 
them to surround the secret laboratory 
with a barrage of deadly rays. He looked 
up at the skies blazing their age-old mes- 
sages of light above a withering Earth. 
They were empty of menace. He folded 
his arms and said aloud to himself : “An- 
other week .... at the utmost! And 
the world will yield. I will be ruler of the 
Earth. Then . . . .” 

A hundred miles away, a dark cylinder 
of metal slowed the mad speed that was 
hurling it through the thin and unimped- 
ing stratosphere. The tense-lipped men 
within it began fastening the straps of 

their parachutes. A woman a deathly- 

white woman, with blazing eyes .... 
leaned forward and pointed. “Beyond 
those peaks,” she said. 

• Time passed within the hidden labora- 
tory. The constellations swung across 
the midnight sky. Idly, Knute Savary 
switched the televisone finder from scene 
to scene. It was like an infinite eye, re- 
vealing swift sketches of a cowering 
world; a planet disarmed and trembling 
rebelliously under the anonymous power 
of his will. At last, for the hundredth 
time, he turned the locator on the great, 
central World Building, but the screen re- 
mained blank. Somehow, they had man- 
aged to create a power barrage that dis- 
torted the finder ray of his own machine. 
He had not had time yet to discover a 
way to penetrate it, yet he hesitated at the 
idea of destroying it. Too many great 
minds .... minds that he might yet find 
use for .... sheltered beneath its roof. 
Impatiently, he turned once more to the 
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Mongolian scene. Destruction was becom- 
ing a wearisome business. 

The airfield flashed back on the screen. 
A lurid light seemed to play about it, 
throwing into higher relief the massive 
and brilliant head of the men who bent 
above it. The workers had ceased their 
activity. They were looking upward at a 
dark and whirling cone of cloud or vapors 
that seemed to be materializing out of the 
very air. As they looked, it spread like a 
widening funnel, a funnel of death and 
dissolution that swept down upon them in 
an indescribable chaos of atmospheric 
frenzy. Men, airships, buildings were 
blotted out in a second under the night- 
mare lashings of tortured, disrupted 
winds, of atmosphere gone mad under the 
pressure of stratospheric high vibrations. 
Savary shrugged and pressed down the 
lever that disconnected the huge machine 
below. A sudden sound made him swing 
ground. 

Ten men — masked against the yel- 
low gas that slowly swirled upward from 
the bombs they had flung at their feet — 
faced him across the aimed muzzles of 
their guns. Behind them, the open door- 
way was filled with the yellow fumes. 
One of them cried out. 

“Knute Savary! You! It was you! We 
had hoped to the last that it wasn’t !” 

The gas had risen waist high. Savary’s 
hand was on the call bell of the guards. 
There was no answering bell in return. 
He folded his arms and smiled disdain- 
fully. The gas was chin high ! He spoke 
pleasantly. 

“So the World Council wins. I con- 
gratulate you, gentlemen . . . . ” 

He reeled and pitched forward at their 
feet. The yellow gas that had overpowered 
the guards of the mighty laboratory at 
their posts rose slowly to the crystal dome 
that meshed the diamond light-shafts of 
the distant stars. 

The Decision of the Council 

• Five months had passed. The world had 
mended its scars. Humanity had picked 
up the many tiny threads .of its existence 
and spun them, once mbfe, into a com- 



plete whole. Its week of bondage had 
passed into the limbo of unrecoverable 
emotions, even as the man who had caused 
it had passed out of their ken. The world, 
after a brief nightmare, had wakened and 
resumed its march. 

Five months had gone, and across the 
silver crescent-shaped table of their in- 
nermost judgment room, the leaders of 
the world looked out somberly, even with 
awe, at the man who stood for judgment 
before them ; a man who had at one time 
been a whole planet’s idol, from whose 
almost superhuman brain had come nearly 
all the scientific inventions that had made 
of the Earth of 2247 a near Elysium, and 
under whose guidance their generation 
had covered more ground than any other 
in the history of the world. 

The inheritor of a vast fortune, Knute 
Savary had bestowed boon after boon 
upon the world, till, before he was forty, 
mankind had harnessed nature itself to 
the service of its will. His mind, a hun- 
dred years ahead of its day, had played 
with scientific conceptions mankind was 
still incapable of even imagining; the re- 
sults alone were the gift of a Titan to 
pigmies. An uncrowned king, he had, in 
one sudden gesture of titanic ambition, 
made himself the arch-foe of the world. 
A foe who, even captive, inspired fear. 

With folded arms and granite face, a 
contemptuous amusement playing faintly 
behind his eyes, Knute Savary faced his 
judges. Six months ago they had been his 
friends, even in a sense, his inferiors. 
Now, in a voice rendered flat and color- 
less by strain, the elderly Chinese presi- 
dent of the Council spoke their indictment 
from the depths of his ebony chair. 

“We are not here to tell you what evil 
you have wrought on the world, nor of 
the wrongs you have meditated and al- 
most achieved against your fellow men, 
Knute Savary,” he said slowly. “To your 
titanic ambitions and overweening pride 
we could have nothing to say. You who 
have been the idol of our world have 
sought to make yourself its tyrant. If 
death has always been the just portion of 
him who sought the destruction of the lib- 
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erty of one state alone, what other doom 
is fit for the being who plotted to enslave 
a world? The destruction you have 
wrought, the slaughter of those you sacri- 
ficed to your insane lust for hitherto un- 
dreamt-of power, has earned you the exe- 
cration of the world. But we have tried to 
be just. We have not forgotten all that the 
civilized world owes to the fruit of your 
mind, and we feel that the earth must 
hesitate before inflicting death .... how- 
ever richly earned .... on the man who 
has given it so many priceless boons. 
Despite ourselves, we feel that the irrevo- 
cable destruction of a mind like yours 
would be a terrible thing. It may be cen- 
turies before humanity conceives such an- 
other one. But while you remain on Earth, 
our shaken planet can never draw a peace- 
ful breath. Even while the thought of your 
betrayal of humanity’s trust, of the de- 
struction wrought to satisfy your ambi- 
tions alone, was still fresh in every mind, 
the very secret of your place of imprison- 
ment had to be kept so securely hidden 
that it was only by burying you in the very 
bowels of the earth that we could feel se- 
cure against what the power of your mind, 
aided by the fidelity of your followers, 
could do. Though we kept you away from 
the sun for ever, such a brain as yours, 
swayed by the insanity we now know 
lurks there, would keep the recurrence of 
the danger we have just escaped always 
imminent. Only one other course lies open 
to us between death and this perpetual 
uncertainty, and that is exile. Exile from 
this world, this planet ! A banishment in- 
to the stellar void, more awful perhaps 
than death itself, perhaps no more than a 
postponement of death.” He paused, and 
a deathlike silence weighed on the room. 
Still more slowly, he continued. 

“The Victory, the stellar vessel which 
we have learned you were building with 
an eye upon the conquest of Mars, once 
that of our world was assured, is being 
completed and commissioned after your 
own plans, in your own dockyards. It is 
moreover being treated with repellum, the 
alloy you yourself gave us, which, when 
fused with metal and then activated by 



electricity, renders the metal so repellent 
.... to use the word which gave name to 
your substance .... to the mysterious, 
chemical properties of the Earth that it is 
hurled violently away from it into space. 
Thus we shall insure against the possibil- 
ity of your ever returning to this planet, 
as the moment your ship arrives within a 
certain distance of this world, the antip- 
athy it possesses for repellum will cause 
it to fling you away like a stone from a 
sling. Mars, being of nearly the same 
chemical substances as Earth, is also pre- 
served from the danger of your presence. 
We are giving you means to somewhat 
moderate the violence ®f your departure 
from the Earth .... braking rockets as 
well as propelling ones, and within the 
ship we shall place every known apparatus 
for the preservation of life in the stellar 
void: atmospheric generators, food in 
condensed form for a lifetime, machinery 
for creating water, clothing, weapons, 
scientific instruments, a library, and such 
other luxuries as we can install. In a 
month from today all will be ready. You 
are free .... if the awfulness of this 
exile moves you to it ... . to ask for death 
instead. The Council recognizes the right 
of any human being to choose death rather 
than banishment into the pathless void; 
but if you do not .... and we who have 
known the old Knute Savary, the Titan 
who stood among us till ambition made 
him our foe, believe that the thought of 
even the stellar wastes themselves will not 
overawe him .... then, in a month from 
this day, you shall be placed secretly on 
board and hurled forth to whatever fate 
destiny may decree.” 

His voice grew colder, more passion- 
less, as he paused again, then resumed. 
“Savary, Chicago lies in ruins, a grave 
for its many dead, because you made it an 
object lesson to the world that failed to 
bow to the first edict you sent out to it. 
The hurricane .... or worse than hurri- 
cane .... you concentrated there, through 
some unknown control of the air currents 
above our globe, cost the United States of 
North America*seven thousand lives. Half 
of Holland’s most fruitful lands lie be- 
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neath the sea, because its government de- 
fied you. How, from your hidden fastness 
in the heart of the Andean mountains, 
you achieved the disintegration of its 
dykes, you alone know, but not all the dis- 
coveries you have given to the world can 
weigh equitably against the destruction 
those you kept in reserve for its conquest 
wrought. If your hidden retreat had not 
been betrayed to us we should now be an 
enslaved planet lying beneath your heel. 
Only a whim of fate discounted the 
cleverness of your calculations .... a 
whim that might not interfere another 
time. You are a danger that no world can 
afford to harbor. We leave you the outer, 
unexplored void, the trackless spaces, as 
your realm. Death may await you there, 
or some world, perhaps uncharted, re- 
ceive and welcome you. The atmospheric 
generators on the Victory should function 
properly for a hundred years at least, and 
if no meteor wrecks you or hostile race 
overwhelms you, you may live out your 
life safely within its hull. But to the 
Earth you will never return. The outer 
heavens you can fashion into a domain 
for the ambitions you sought to weld, like 
shackles, on the planet of your birth, but 
that planet itself shall pass forever beyond 
your reach. Is the decision just .... my 
one-time friend?” 

• Seven pairs of eyes probed the steel- 

gray glance of the prisoner as the Coun- 
cil waited on his words. It was an awful 
doom .... and as he had said, worse, per- 
haps, than death .... which they had just 
pronounced, but not a muscle stirred on 
Knute Savary’s face. He had played with 
the ruling of a planet as his goal, with 
two worlds as his ultimate ambition. Such 
a man could out-face all fates. Coldly 
now, he said: “It is ingenious. Had my 
plans prospered, I would have made of 
this world a place a hundredfold better 
than it now is, but .... as far as your de- 
cision goes .... my one-time friends .... 
it is just. May I make a request?” 

“We will listen.” 

Savary’s eyes played over theirs for a 
moment before he spoke again. 



“First, I offer a bargain. I will give 
you the secret of the ray that can dissolve 
earth or rock like butter ; the ray I used 
against the Dutch dykes by means of a 
stratosphere-ship sent there by night. I 
will also give you the method of creating 
atmospheric vibrations of unparalleled in- 
tensity and of centering them at any given 
point, by which the hurricanes I loosed 
upon Chicago were created. Both these in- 
ventions have other and more peaceful 
uses. In exchange, I ask that the contents 
of my laboratory, as well as the full list 
of chemicals and apparatus which I shall 
give you, shall be placed on board the 
Victory to accompany me on my plunge 
into the void. Now, my request. When I 
am gone, those who served me will be 
harmless to interfere with the existing 
order of things. Many of them count 
among the best scientific experts of the 
world. I hope you will free them of the 
burden of my deeds. In their own way, 
they were working for the greater good 
of this planet.” He paused and added 
slowly, with an enigmatical smile, “Per- 
haps for its salvation ? A few years from 
now will tell .... but I shall not be here 
to know. By the way .... this is mere 
curiosity .... it was by treachery that 
you found the secret of my hidden labora- 
tory, was it not? Only some one wholly 
familiar with its weapons of defense 
could have led you through the protections 
I had set around it. Only a half-dozen men 
were in a position to know them. Even 
now, I believe that none of them would 
have betrayed me.” 

After a brief hesitation, the Chinese 
president answered. “It was through 
treachery. But not that of any of the men 
with you. Some one who had been em- 
ployed in your laboratories, and who had 
learned there more of your plans than you 
knew, betrayed them to us.” 

Savary shrugged. “The human equation 
is the only one that cannot absolutely be 
predicted by slide rule and formula. It 
was regrettable that I could not dispense 
with it. I do not think that it will worry 
or betray me much in the future to which 
you send me.” 
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“Exile is then your choice?” 

The prisoner bowed sardonically. The 
old president said slowly and somberly: 
“In a month, then, from today, at dawn, 
you shall leave the Earth .... and may the 
starry voids have mercy on you, Knute 
Savary.” 

At a motion of his hand, guards stepped 
forward. Doors swung ajar and clanged 
behind the man who had almost conquered 
the earth. The old celestial leader sighed 
heavily. 

“We are banishing a man greater than 
all of us here put together,” he said. “Cen- 
turies may roll by before the world will 
know another mind to equal his. It may be 
that we are hurling the progress and in- 
ventions of a hundred years into cosmic 
space. It is a heavy price to pay for that 
old word of ‘Liberty.’ ” 

Many miles away, a woman, hardly 
more than a girl, sat staring at a small 
bottle of deadly poison, and at the heat- 
ray gun laid beside it. Nights of haunted 
remorse and tortured days had barely 
dimmed the exotic beauty of her mixed 
Russian and American blood, the beauty 
that Knute Savary had never noticed. Be- 
hind throbbing temples, the scientific brain 
that had made her one of Savary ’s culled 
employees still fought weakly with the 
tormented passions of her soul. Under her 
hand lay the emblazoned thanks and hon- 
ors from the World Council, sent to her 
for having saved the world. It was ad- 
dressed “Nadja Manners.” Across the 
name she had scrawled “Judas” in shaken 
letters. Slowly, she reached out for the 
gun, then paused. Slowly, she seemed to 
gather herself into some cold, hard place 
of purpose and thought, to congeal even in 
the heat of her passion and longing for 
death. A purpose had formed in her mind. 

CHAPTER II 
Exiled Into Space 

• A red dawn brooded over the chill mists 
of an autumn world. It was half an 
hour before sunrise. From the shroud-like 
clouds that were already thinning with the 
approach of day, a rocket plane streaked 



out of the stratosphere to which it had 
taken as a final precaution against any at- 
tempted rescue of the man it carried, and 
fell like a plummet towards the gray walls 
of the enclosure where the greatest space- 
ship ever yet made on Earth lay in the 
slips ready for launching. 

There was a perfect landing. As Savary 
stepped out from the small steel cylinder, 
the sides of the mighty space-ship rose, 
like a towering wall, barely fifty feet from 
him. The dynamos that were to generate 
the electrical current necessary to waken 
the dormant power of the repellum plated 
on the hull throbbed already in anticipa- 
tion of their duty. Some distance off, the 
seven presidents of the Supreme Council 
stood waiting with faces palely composed 
and stern, in the strange dawn-light. With- 
out the high gray walls, an unwarned 
world slept peacefully, already grown 
tired of staring and pondering over the 
silent pile of the great enclosure, of whose 
one-time owner’s fate and possible penalty 
none knew. 

As he stepped forward into his first 
glimpse of sky and earth in six long 
months, Savary stopped and swept the 
misty heavens with a thoughtful glance. 
If any thought that this was the last he 
would ever see of the pleasant green 
planet on which he stood clutched in full 
awfulness at his heart, the arrogance of 
his mien and carriage gave no hint of it. 
With folded arms, he stood looking 
around him at the strange dawn scene. 
Gray walls that shut out all view, save 
the still unlit skies; a long cylinder of 
gleaming silvered hue, faceted like a dia- 
mond and finned like some gigantic shark ; 
the armed and tensely watchful guards; 
the small group of world leaders, gray- 
faced in the growing light, grim under 
the sense of the doom they were inflict- 
ing, watching the man whose mighty 
brain had made the world of their day 
with all its scientific miracles and har- 
nessed natural forces; that was what he 
saw as he took a last farewell of the 
earth. 

A small door stood open in the flank 
of the ship. The American president. 
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Lewis Hart, waved towards it. His face 
was strained. Savary and he had attended 
the same university. Until six months ago, 
they had been friends .... as much as any 
one could be friends with the brooding 
power that drove Knute Savary ceaseless- 
ly, like a restless dynamo. He spoke. 

“Would you like to verify the presence 
on board of all that you requested ?” 

Savary nodded. He disappeared within 
the mighty hull. Behind him silence 
reigned, and in the waiting void, the roll- 
ing Earth slowly turned towards the ad- 
vancing arms of the sunlight. After an in- 
terval, he emerged and his lips unclamped. 
"Everything is there,” he said briefly. 

The old Chinese president walked up to 
him and extended a hand that was icy cold 
and tremulous. Savary touched it im- 
passively. The six others repeated the 
ceremony in a silence as heavy as lead. 
Then Lewis Hart spoke: “Exactly ten 
minutes after you close that door, the 
electric current will be run through the 
repellum plates and the braking rockets 
turned on by means of a switch from 
without so as to assure their perfect 
synchronization. They will help retard 
the violence of your departure from 
our atmosphere. You should be well be- 
yond the moon before your propelling 
rockets need be called into use. The usual 
drugs are at hand in the control room to 
mitigate the effects of acceleration. Good- 
by and .... fate favor you.” 

Savary looked upward with a slow, 
sweeping glance. His chest expanded. This 
would be the last time he would draw the 
keen, sweet air of Earth into his lungs, 
the last time he would see the dawn clouds 
flush before the coming of day above his 
own world. As he looked, a spear of gold 
touched the top of the high walls, the 
mists thinned, a bird sang pipingly. For 
a moment, something strange and hesitat- 
ing softened the granite-like arrogance 
of Knute Savary’s face. His eye embraced 
what he could see of the fair dawn world, 
and he hesitated as though about to speak. 

Then his eyes hardened once more. He 
looked at the men through whose agency 



he, who should have been master of two 
planets, would in a few minutes be the 
most awesome of exiles .... a wanderer 
through eternal space. He spoke, but in 
a different, sardonic vein. 

“When I am gone,” he said, “bid your 
scientists .... such as are left .... work 
hard if they would save the earth from 
death. What use will your liberty be to 
you when your planet’s lifeblood has 
ebbed away? This world is doomed. 
Doomed to the same, cold death from 
which so many other worlds have died. 
Stricken with the disease that left them 
mere corpses of the void. You have one 
generation yet, perhaps two, then it will be 
too late. I could have saved you .... but 
this world is no longer my world . . . . 
bid your little scientists save you if they 
can. 

The silvery doors clanged behind him. 
The purr of the dynamos rose. Men sprang 
to cast off the steel mooring ropes bind- 
ing the giant hull to earth. At remote 
levers, other men awaited, their eyes on 
the electric metronome set in the control 
board before them. Ten minutes slowly 
ticked away. In the minds of the seven 
who waited, a frantic voice cried out to 
hold the orders that should speed the 
space-ship out into the void. There was 
still time to save a human being .... a 
man at one time idolized by all, the great- 
est mind their planet might ever know 
.... from that awful doom to which they 
had condemned him. Each man knew that 
for nights, even weeks, the thought of 
that solitary figure speeding through air- 
less space, beyond the orbit of the earth, 
would haunt their slumber and their wak- 
ing hours; more! To those who knew 
Knute Savary, his parting words had an 
import they could not disregard. His brain 
.... a century at least ahead of those 
of all the living men of the day . . . . 
could easily, they knew, foresee a fate that 
other scientists might remain blind to. In 
casting him forth into the stellar spaces, 
they might be flinging away the one chance 
Earth had to save itself from this un- 
known doom he foretold them. 

As they waited, while the inexorable 
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minutes ticked away, while men waited, 
straining for the signal to press down 
levers and release switches that would 
send a human being spinning out into the 
meteor-haunted void .... a dead or living 
projectile of the skies .... they asked 
themselves, frantically, whether they 
should not regret forever after what they 
had done. What were Savary’s legacies of 
science compared to what he might still 
give the world ? 

Then, as the light of day mounted 
against the sky, their purpose hardened. 
Across their minds sped all the terrors 
that had been compressed into the six 
days that had seen an enslaved world. 
Each could recall only too well the night 
when, without warning, all power and 
light had been extinguished throughout 
the capitals of the world, leaving a crip- 
pled civilization and a panic-stricken peo- 
ple, across whose terror the vast, magni- 
fied voice of an unknown being had struck 
like a flail. Each could recall the days and 
nights that followed. They read their 
final decision in each other’s eyes. Come 
what might! They could make no barter 
between liberty and life. 

• Eight minutes had sped. They bared 

their heads. Nine minutes .... the 
guards stood at salute. The Chinese presi- 
dent raised his hand as a signal. A gun 
boomed. The space-ship in its towering 
speedway seemed to tremble a little, then 
fire flamed and crackled in livid waves over 
its silvery hull. A mighty, hissing sound 

like thousands of serpents let loose 

. . . . flowed through the convulsed air. 
Rockets flamed and roared from the soar- 
ing nose of the great cylinder, and, simul- 
taneously .... as though flung from some 
giant’s sling .... the space-ship rocked 
upward in a tormented frenzy of flight. 
In the vortex of maddened air left in its 
wake, the spectators reeled, blinded and 
dazed, while even their thoughts seemed 
bruised and breathless. Those whose 
minds could still register impressions saw 
a flash of silver gleam like some rising 
star in the first sunbeams. A flash that 
sped outward and upward and away, and 



ceased suddenly to be as the blue gulf 
above swallowed it forever in its endless 
depths. 

c * * * 

Within the compact control room at the 
heart of the great space-ship, its solitary 
occupant lay unconscious in the straps and 
paddings of his seat, as the vast cylinder 
roared skyward. After a while, he stirred 
and lifted himself painfully to loosen the 
clips that held his straps in place. The in- 
dicator on the board in front of him 
showed that the braking rockets were 
working at full strength. The speed com- 
puter showed that they had counteracted 
even the terrible power of the repellum. 
Acceleration was now within the limits 
endurable by human flesh and blood. Lean- 
ing forward painfully, Savary took a cap- 
sule that had been placed near him in 
readiness, and broke it into his mouth. 
Before strapping himself in the chair, he 
had taken the drug that Earth’s few ex- 
periences with space-flying had proven ef- 
fective in that it produced a torpor that 
did much to reduce the harmful results 
of acceleration on the human frame. The 
capsule that contained its antidote now 
sent the blood coursing once more through 
Savary’s throbbing and tortured limbs. In 
a minute, he found himself able to swing 
the lever controlling the view-plate down- 
ward towards the planet he was leaving 
at a dizzying speed. For a moment, the 
mirror-framed square of the view-plate 
flamed blindingly with the untempered 
sun, then the great curve of the Earth 
swam into view; a misty plane of blend- 
ing colors, against which the outlines of a 
continent— Asia — etched itself weirdly. 

With a still intensity, the exile stared 
at the last glimpse he was having of his 
parent globe. The Pacific ocean sparkled 
.... though its sparkle was unseen at this 
distance .... as the warm sun lay across 
its bosom. A wide band of clouds, prob- 
ably hundreds of miles of them, draped 
itself like a scarf across the location of 
the Isles of Japan. The earth dimmed 
and blended its colors like an opal; its 
disc seemed to contract, to swim com- 
pletely, now, into the small dimensions of 
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the view-plate. As he looked, the white- 
capped poles slipped into the picture 
the Earth swayed in the black void of 
eternal night like an opalescent globe, 
veiling and unveiling herself in her 
clouds. Continents blended with seas, the 
world was only another planet rotating in 
the airless cosmos, but her call still seemed 
to reach across the void, plucking like an 
exquisite agony at the heartstrings of her 
son. The man who had believed himself 
intellectually above emotion felt the call 
of the planet that had conceived him, 
winging its way across space. When he 
straightened and raised his hand, at last, 
to his forehead, an unexpected perspira- 
tion bedewed it. He had no knowledge of 
bow long he had bent there, over the 
dwindling orb that had been his home, 
that he would never see again. 

Hour after hour, the Victory hurled it- 
self outward on its goalless voyage. Sav- 
ary switched off the braking rockets. Soon 
he would be passing the moon, last out- 
post of his one-time world. Now all that 
arrested the eye, as he looked through the 
view-plate, was the star-beaconed dark- 
ness of space, or the unbearable bright- 
ness of the sun, flaming amid twisting 
tentacles of fire to the right of the ship. 
Even as he shot through the void, the beat 
of its fierce heat energy was being stored 
in the reservoirs for solar heat, from 
which it was distributed to the various 
mechanical units of the vast and complex 
craft. It was Savary himself who had 
given to the world this greatest of all mo- 
tive forces .... solar power. In conjunc- 
tion with a new metal, discovered in the 
previous generation on the moon (space- 
travel, although not yet past the experi- 
mental stages, had been inaugurated in the 
previous century, it had rendered space- 
navigating practicable, instead of merely 
possible. Communication with Mars had 
been established ten years previously but 
had not, as yet, become other than a dar- 
ing adventure. Nevertheless, solar heat, as 
a fuel, had opened the pathways of the 
skies, and it was the man, who now had 
no other home than these cosmic ways, 
who had made them free to Man. 



• The Victory represented what was 

probably a century’s advance on the pre- 
vious type of space-craft. Savary had 
spent all his Titanic genius in designing 
it, and it was, beside the other ships used 
in interplanetary travel, as an ocean-liner 
to an old-fashioned sailing ship. 

The hull over which the repellum had 
been laid and fused on was of an elastic 
metal that had fifteen times the resistance 
of steel. The impact of a meteor would 
bend it, but it would need a collision with 
a minor planet to shear through the three 
thicknesses that formed its protecting wall. 
Everything about the ship showed the un- 
paralleled genius of the man whom it was 
destined to bear to a stellar exile. Savary 
had calculated that, with a crew of picked 
men, the Victory could have conquered 
Mars alone, without other help. Would it 
serve him safely now, as a home and pro- 
tection in the vast abysses of space? 

Within, the ship was evenly divided 
into three parts. Encased within its triple 
shell, the heart of the arrowy craft held 
the control room from which radiated the 
nerves of its subtle machinery. In the 
fore and rear parts were the store rooms 
and what had originally been intended as 
quarters for the crew. However, the divid- 
ing partitions had been torn out of these 
latter and a vast and complete laboratory 
installed, flanked on one side by a work- 
shop for cruder and more mechanical 
work, and on the other by a library and 
arsenal. 

The whole inner part of the vessel was 
built around a highly magnetized shaft 
that served to establish a sort of artificial 
gravity, effective save when the ship was 
at absolute right angles to a planet. On 
each side of this central shaft, and pro- 
tected against accidents by the outer 
rooms already described, were the cells 
housing the machinery; room after room 
of highly specialized parts, each in dupli- 
cate in case of accident, and additional 
store-rooms for such vital supplies as the 
chemicals required for making water and 
purifying and revitalizing the space-ship’s 
atmosphere which was thus rendered self- 
renewable. A small, but complete, astro- 
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nomical observatory occupied the nose of 
the craft, while Savary’s own spacious 
and commodious quarters were placed in 
the rear. 

The space between the inner and sec- 
ond shell of armor surrounding the ship 
housed the machinery motivating the 
deadly armament Savary had designed for 
it. Some of this had remained incomplete, 
since the secret of them was unknown to 
the World Council, but Savary saw that 
it would be a simple matter to complete 
them and surround the Victory with a 
barrier of the most deadly rays. The 
Council had spoken truly when it affirmed 
that, beyond exile and the chances he 
might encounter in space, no rigors that 
could be avoided had been imposed upon 
him. Every conceivable necessity for his 
comfort had been supplied in quantities 
sufficient to last a lifetime. Nothing was 
lacking ; there was food in condensed 
form, clothes and books and luxuries, as 
well as raw materials and chemicals, metal 
ingots, machinery parts and welding and 
casting facilities in every imaginable 
form. 

When the moon floated, like a milky 
agate, behind the Victory, Savary knew 
that his last link with Earth was gone. 
The immensity of the airless skies and 
burning constellations enwrapped him. 
Night and day were one. For long hours 
he worked in the observatory, making 
notes of the stellar phenomena continually 
unrolling before his eyes, taking minute 
photographic studies of the wonders 
spread, like an ironically opened page, be- 
fore eyes that must need keep the knowl- 
edge gleaned from it for themselves alone. 
When, at last, he had charted the skies 
around him and filed the spectroscope of 
each flaming sun away for future refer- 
ence, he turned to the complex wonders 
of his laboratory. Mars’ orbit sped past, 
her dying world .... a red glow afar 
.... melted into the myriad blazes through 
which the Victory sped on her returnless 
trip, and the man who might have been 
the ruler of two planets, worked through 
the blazing nights and days .... each 
alike and each unchanging, save in the 



pattern of the constellations that swung 
past the glassite roof of the observatory 
.... over the most immense of all his 
achievements. 

Among the Asteroids 

• During his last weeks of imprisonment, 
Knute Savary had charted the days and 
nights in imagination .... the lifetime of 
days and nights .... of his future exile. 
He had foreseen the pressure that the 
endless shining of stars out of airless 
night, the endless flight of his lonely ves- 
sel through the unsentient void, the end- 
less repetition of solitary hours would 
exert on the fortitude of the human mind. 
He had thought that loneliness would end 
by becoming an almost actual presence, a 
sense of horror, preying on him as it had 
preyed on men abandoned on desert is- 
lands, so that they went mad. He found 
now that this sense of loneliness was only 
an intermittent thing. He would wake 
from sleep .... the light sleep he took 
at regular hours only through the need 
for some routine by which to regulate his 
life .... with an odd feeling of compan- 
ionship lingering with him like the after- 
math of a dream. Solitude, a solitude be- 
yond earthly conception enveloped him. 
The silence of the stars, of airless space, 
beat in day and night against his brain, 
but the sense of contact with his own kind 
seemed, as yet, to linger on within the 
vessel that bore him upon that mad and 
flashing flight. 

The space-ship, once its course was set, 
needed but the minimum of navigating. 
Past Mars, Savary had turned on the 
propelling rockets till the speed of the 
vessel was nearly quadrupled and had set 
its course in the direction it had taken on 
its leap away from the earth. Nothing 
called him to any particular point of the 
solar system. All time and all space were 
his and no goal was in either. 

One night he awoke sharply from his 
usual light sleep to find the space-ship 
reeling under the impact of ceaseless and 
implacable blows. He had flung himself 
down on a couch built into the side of 
the control room, as he frequently did, 
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and in a bare second he reached the frame 
of the view-plate and bent over it. A stu- 
pendous spectacle met his eyes. The Vic- 
tory was plowing its way through a dense 
swarm of meteors, none of them, happily, 
of any great size. Dust of dead worlds, 
they rained and pelted against the resilient 
metal of the space-ship’s sides. Lumps of 
metal, jagged rocks, miniature asteroids 
no bigger than a house, they careened and 
swam out of the night towards him till 
destruction seemed inevitable under their 
continuous onslaught. 

A few days earlier, Savary had re- 
moved a dozen or so of the large heat-ray 
guns with which the Victory was 
equipped, installing in their stead the first 
results of his toil in laboratory and work- 
shop — an equal number of giant projec- 
tors of the disintegrator ray he had used 
against the Dutch dykes. As his space- 
craft reeled under a more vicious assault 
than had yet occurred, he swung the 
levers controlling them into position (the 
ship’s armament was operated from the 
control room as well as the outer passage) 
and bent interestedly over the view-plate. 
A unique spectacle flared up before his 
eyes. For the first time in cosmic records, 
a man-made annihilation wrote its achieve- 
ment on the vast page of space. 

Destruction had swept itself like a veil 
around the hurtling ship. The great rays, 
shortened and broadened to fanlike 
streamers of barely perceptible light, 
seemed to reach out like ghostly fingers 
for the swarming meteors. A touch, and 
rock after hurtling rock glowed and dis- 
solved like butter melting at the touch of 
flame. Back and forth, Savary manoeu- 
vered the sweeping, crossing rays, deal- 
ing instant destruction to matter that was 
as old as the solar system .... older, per- 
haps, than the earth. As the Victory 
plunged forth from the remaining me- 
teors, he straightened with a brief laugh 
and switched on the lights. 

The interior of the space-ship glowed 
warmly and comfortably, a startling con- 
trast to the airless black without. For 
the first time, Savary felt a sense of home- 
liness about its metallic walls. Tracing the 



location of the Victory idly on the great 
wall chart of the skies that hung above 
the control-panel, he paused as a sudden 
thought struck him. For the meteors to 
have thus assaulted his vessel meant that 
their substance must have been immune to 
the effects of the repellum fused into the 
ship. The repellum itself probably ac- 
counted for the fact that these were the 
first wanderers of the void to approach 
the aimless voyager through space. 

He checked his position more carefully 
on the chart. Hitherto, he had done so 
without any particular interest. Now he 
saw that the present course of the Victory 
would take it, within a few days, directly 
across the orbit of the inner asteroids, 
those Lilliputian worlds without number 
which roll like a river of cosmic pebbles 
between the inner and outer planets of 
the solar system. 

Perhaps, he told himself, the swarm- 
ing meteors he had left behind were frag- 
ments of this planetoid stream. If so, 
somewhere amongst them were tiny 
worlds, immune to repellum, on which he 
might land. A sudden reluctance to go 
farther from the planet he had called his 
swept over Knute Savary as he pondered 
this. Why should he not pause, if it were 
possible, on some larger asteroid? What 
lay beyond to draw him farther from the 
tiny disc of Earth? Nothing. The unfin- 
ished giants of the solar system seemed at 
the moment too unlike the planet of his 
birth to attract his lonely mind. In any 
case there were years ahead of him 
if no hazard of space interfered .... in 
which to turn in their direction. Of time 
he had an ample provision. With a sud- 
den decision, he steered the nose of the 
space-ship away from its outward path, 
in a course that would slant it into the 
asteroid stream in the same direction as 
their orbital movement around the sun. 

• Slowly, the sun had diminished to al- 
most half its size, a fiery beacon that 
burned unrelentingly in the space-vessel’s 
wake. Day and night followed the arbi- 
trary march of the clock’s needles across 
the figment of the hours. In reality, day 
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and night had no existence out here where 
night was eternal and the sun a constant 
burning torch. The march of the stars 
blazed silently and icily across the tra- 
jectory of the hurtling ship, poised above 
a man-made time. Within the space-craft, 
Savary timed his life to an inflexible rou- 
tine; food, sleep, exercise, the incidents 
of stellar navigation, astronomical obser- 
vations and records, finally, and most im- 
portant, the hours given to his laboratory, 
where in the silence of the stellar night 
and the emptiness of all life around him, 
his mighty brain worked out a challenge 
as great as the cosmic law it defied. 

He had set his mind on one special prob- 
lem: a problem seemingly beyond the 
reach of man. Before the speeding Victory 
had borne him to the edge of the as- 
teroids’ orbits, its equations lay, seemingly, 
solved before him, needing only the test 
of actual demonstration to establish it as 
a fact. 

That day the powerful telescope of the 
observatory picked out the moonlike 
gleam of a small planet from the starry 
depths ahead. After some calculations, 
Savary turned on the braking rockets to 
decelerate the frantic speed of his 'flight, 
and settled down to a patient and sys- 
tematic investigation of the course ahead 
of him. 

Soon, other luminous dots outlined 
themselves against the sights of his tele- 
scope. On the evening of the second day 
of deceleration, four small worlds .... 
none of them even approaching the moon 
in size .... were visible to the naked 
eye. Slowly, they drew nearer; outlines 
of jagged crests and somber hollows be- 
came clear. Savary settled to a sleepless 
vigil at the controls. 

The first planetoid was drawing close 
when the man watching her felt a drag 
in the space-ship’s speed, as though it 
were fighting against an actual obstruc- 
tion. Reduce the power of the braking 
rockets as he might, the drag persisted, 
became more pronounced. What was hap- 
pening was clear to the man at the Vic- 
tory’s helm. The small world ahead of 
him was as hostile to his vessel as the 



earth itself. Its size was too slight for it 
to fling the space-ship away from it as 
the latter had done, but its small mass 
was inexorably and slowly repulsing it. 
Even the velocity attained in the long 
flight through space, would soon be in- 
sufficient to combat this antipathy of the 
alien elements for repellum. 

With a sharp frown, Savary swung in 
a wide arc to aim his ship at the farthest 
of the visible planetoids. No more than a 
few hours of space-flying separated it 
from the first. But as he approached it, 
the same phenomena began to be felt. 
Once more, Knute Savary deflected the 
course of the arrowy ship. In the black- 
ness ahead, other, unseen, Lilliputian 
worlds were hurtling, he knew, towards 
him. With rear rockets singing, he went 
to meet them. Surely, among all that dust 
of planets pouring through the skies, 
some would be found whose elements 
would welcome, not repulse him, and yield 
at least a landing place, in his exile of 
space. 

As he sped, he saw that, to right and 
left, the sun was palely illuminating small 
masses of jagged rock and molten metal ; 
flotsam and jetsam of some immense 
planetary wreck, condemned to hurtle in- 
definitely through the cold desolation of 
the void. But not till another two hours 
had passed did he sight a mass of any con- 
siderable size. This was a planetoid about 
half as large as the moon, around which 
two satellites, mere pitted lumps of rock 
no bigger than Florida Key, circled in a 
slow march. Another two hours, and the 
asteroid filled two thirds of the view-plate 
with its gleaming disc. As the Victory 
plunged towards it, Savary waited tensely 
for the first indications of antipathy of its 
mass on the homeless ship, but instead, a 
slowly increasing pull began to make itself 
felt. In the readings of the delicate in- 
struments on the control board (instru- 
ments so perfect as to make the Victory 
nearly self-piloted) gravity began to reg- 
ister ... the attraction of an approaching 
mass on the small rover of the void. Next, 
the warning note of the rocket bell rang 
softly, and the braking rockets automatic- 
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ally slipped into action as the clutches of 
the planetoid reached out towards them 
through space. 

Slowly, the luminous sphere grew and 
filled the view-plate ... an airless world, 
cold, dead and gleaming as a ghost of the 
skies. Slowly, the Victory slipped into 
her hold and Savary throttled down the 
rockets to a mere explosive sputtering of 
flame. In an atmosphere, the finlike 
wings on either side of the space-ship 
could be used as supports or gliders, but 
on an airless world, the rockets were the 
only means of regulating a landing. Brak- 
ing with them, he brought the space-ship 
closer and closer to the meteor-scarred and 
pitted ground. At last, with a seismic 
jar and crash that shed no echo in that 
frozen, airless world, the great cylinder 
came to a dragging rest. 

Going into the observatory, Savary 
swung the covering plates back from the 
great glassite roof . . . strong as triple 
steel but transparent as crystal . . . that 
formed its inner ceiling. A scarred and 
lunar scenery met his eyes. Bleak stabbing 
peaks traced jagged outlines above crev- 
assed valleys. Between two eroded crests, 
the shrunken sun glowed like an orange 
of fire, throwing harsh shadows and un- 
tempered light on the air-stripped ground. 
Above him, the two minuscule moons . . . 
small shields of silver swinging athwart 
the sky . . . seemed to move at a pace equal 
to the rotation of their parent globe ; fixed 
satellites which only one half of the plan- 
etoid could ever see. With eyes reddened 
from lack of sleep, Savary looked out 
awhile on this dead corpse of space ; then, 
reeling a little from the protracted vigil 
of the last two days, he gained the near- 
est couch and fell into a dreamless sleep, 
lulled by a silence nothing had broken for 
half a million years. 

CHAPTER III 
An Airless Planetoid 

• Savary woke to the harsh darkness of 

an airless dawn. Night reigned in bit- 
ter iciness over hollows and plain, but 
spear-shafts of sun made beacons of fire 



of the topmost stabbing peaks. Climbing 
into the insulated thicknesses of a space- 
suit, he passed through the successive air- 
locks of the space-ship and stepped out 
onto the desiccated soil. 

A solitary Crusoe of space, he looked 
upward at the blaze of the untempered 
stars, feeling the very life within him a 
challenge to the unsentient void amid 
which he stood; a pigmy set down in a 
solitude such as no other man had ever 
known, infinitely small, yet alive, where 
. . . for uncounted aeons . . . only death had 
reigned. 

Suddenly, the small sun lifted over the 
jagged horizon and heat and light flamed 
across the naked world. Odd memories 
of distant earthly sunrises stirred in the 
exile’s heart. He put them from him to 
turn and explore this world. 

After the slight, artificial gravity of the 
space-ship, the frail attraction of the tiny 
planetoid presented less difficulties than 
had he come to it direct from earthly ways. 
True, a sudden leap flung the solitary ex- 
plorer an odd fifty feet or so into the void 
above, and the small rocket propellers at- 
tached to the space-suit were no more than 
elementary precautions against a weight- 
less suspension ... for all eternity . . . 
above the ground, but walking was unbe- 
lievably pleasant on this half-weightless 
world, and an hour’s exploration brought 
him to the brink of a wide sea bed. 

A dust of silver sands still slept in its 
depths. The worn memories of river beds 
still led down to its shores. This, Sav- 
ary saw, had evidently once been a living 
world and no mere lump of mineral mat- 
ter torn from the womb of some cosmic 
death. Though the rocks under his feet 
were of a composition unknown to him, 
though the desiccated sands had a metallic 
sheen he had never before seen, this tiny 
world had possessed, even as the moon, an 
atmosphere and water, growing things and 
flowing tides, organic life, perhaps, in 
some form or other ; a life long since van- 
ished with the waters and the air. Brood- 
ing in thought of the past this island of 
space had known, Savary looked up to 
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where small mountains had lifted vegeta- 
tion-cloaked brows above some placid sea 
thousands of years ago. The dwarf moons 
looked down upon him, an alien on this 
corpse of the skies. Across millions of 
leagues of spacial abyss, the pin-point of 
light that was, he knew, the earth mocked 
him with its unattainableness, its remem- 
bered greenness and life. 

Something stirred within him . . . even 
as in that moment when he had looked his 
last upon an earthly dawn ... an uneasi- 
ness that was softeningly alien to his cold, 
intellectual pride ; something which he 
recognized as homesickness, but which he 
failed to recognize as remorse. 

The next morn he assembled one of the 
small space-cars . . . destined to serve as 
lifeboats in the original purpose of the 
Victory . . . and equipped it with food and 
oxygen tanks sufficient for four days. 
With its small rockets singing their voice- 
less song of flame, it sped over the surface 
of the asteroid, barely skimming the high- 
er peaks of the low mountain ranges. In 
four hours, he had circled the tiny globe. 
He calculated that it was roughly about 
half the circumference of the moon. Its 
period of rotation took a little over nine 
hours, and, as he had thought, its tiny 
moonlike satellites completed their own 
circle of their orbits in close to the same 
time, so that they were almost as fixed as 
the mountain tops in the parent-world’s 
sky. 

He found that on the other side of the 
one-time sea he had seen the day before, 
the land spread out in the crevassed and 
desiccated remains of a plain ; a broad val- 
ley that widened between low hills, till, 
suddenly, it became an amphitheater set 
among the distant foothills of still more 
distant mountains and cleft by the worn 
bed of a broad stream. Here a vast and 
ordered array of crumbled debris and dust- 
covered hummocks arrested his eye. 

Mooring his rocket boat to a vast, cleft 
rock, he stepped out and approached it on 
foot. This, he found, was precarious 
work. The thick, almost impalpable dust 
of centuries lay many feet thick at places. 
At others, the worn backbone of the under 



rocks rose like a leviathan’s ribs, but as 
he drew nearer, the certitude that life had 
come to fruition on this Lilliputian world 
received a full confirmation. 

Of no known material or architecture, 
the scattered ruins before him had clear- 
ly been created by some form or other of 
intelligent life. Buttresses reared from 
the silting sands. The caved-in roofs of 
buried dwellings opened debris-filled gaps 
under his feet. There, a many-planed 
arch writhed free of the choking dust. 
Here the upper half of a mighty doorway 
opened like a gaping mouth before Sav- 
ary’s footsteps. Sand filled it like a petri- 
fied flood. Drawing forth his disintegra- 
tor-ray tube ... a small edition of the ones 
he had used against the meteor swarm . . . 
he trained the weakest of its vibrations on 
the choking dust. Like water turning to 
steam, it melted into nothingness, and a 
crumbled flight of steps appeared beneath 
it. An inviolate darkness brooded in icy 
agelessness within its depths. Switching 
on the forehead lamp that all space-suits 
carried, the Terrestrial stepped gingerly 
down into its clutches. For hours he 
seemed to descend into the very bowels of 
this corpse-like world. After a while, the 
material of which the passageway and 
floors were built became more discernible 
and less corroded by time. Scratching it 
with a knife, Savary saw that it was a sort 
of green metal, of so fine a grain as to 
seem surfaced like glass. Turning his dis- 
integrator on it, he was astounded to see 
the smooth surface remain unscarred. 
This was some substance not only un- 
known to Earth but of a molecular com- 
position different from any Terrestrial 
elements. By what means, he wondered, 
had the beings who had built this city cut 
and handled a metal which even the ray 
that could dissolve all known earthly mat- 
ter could not affect ? A metal of this,order 
... if metal it was . . . could outlast even 
time itself. Even stelumin, from which 
the hull of the Victory had been made, 
could not compare in tensile strength with 
this green substance left as a monument to 
a vanished race of intelligent beings who 
had tasted of life and achievement when 
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Earth had probably been no more than a 
seething caldron of elementary gases. 

• Descending deeper still within the air- 
less tunnel he followed, Savary found 
himself at last in a vast hall whose far- 
ther confines lay unrevealed by the rays of 
his lamp. Here, even the dust of a mil- 
lion years had not found entrance. Pil- 
lars of strange fluted design lost them- 
selves in impenetrable darkness. Arched 
doors opened on every side into wind- 
ing passages; faded hues gleamed from 
the sculptured walls. Flashing his light 
along the nearest pillars, Savary saw that 
the carvings there seemed to be in the like- 
ness of almost-obliterated figures. These 
gave the startling impression of earth-like 
silhouettes. Peering closer, the exile from 
Earth saw that the defaced bas-reliefs 
possessed the outlines, at least, of human 
beings. One ... a more than usually clear 
outline of a feminine-looking bust and 
head . . . had a haunting profile with 
strange, yet human, pointed lips; odd, 
curved and flattened nose, shoulders of an 
almost bird-like delicacy of bony structure 
and withall a sort of poignant beauty that 
reached across time and destruction to 
hold and fascinate the solitary man staring 
at it. When, at last, he had torn himself 
from the mighty hull with its memories of 
a vanished life and had emerged into 
the starlit night outside, an almost 
savage elation gripped him. As he 
skimmed once more above the desert 
wastes of the dead world, he imagined 
how those plains and mountains must have 
looked to the beings ... so like men . . . 
who had built the mighty city he had just 
left, and breathed the air that had seeped 
away into the void. Could he bring back 
to them, once more, the verdure and life 
that had left them a thousand centuries be- 
fore? The question sang and hammered 
through his blood. Here was the test his 
greatest of all achievements needed. He 
would make this dead planetoid his chal- 
lenge to the immense and inexorable 
forces of cosmic space. Out of the icy air- 
lessness of its aeons of sleep, he would lift 
it into the glow and color and warmth of 



pulsing life, if his power stood the test of 
actual experience as it had stood all the 
theoretical trials he had subjected it to. 
Beside so vast an achievement, the con- 
quest of Earth itself would appear a small 
thing. 

When the Victory rose in front of him, 
a darkly luminous cylinder of alien metal 
above the saw-toothed hills, his strong ela- 
tion subsided, however. The eerie scene 
swept him suddenly up into its terrible 
loneliness, its infinite isolation. Across 
the faceted hull of his space- vessel, the 
spear-point of light that was Earth flashed 
its vain call across the void. Now that an 
impassable abyss sundered him from its 
fair, green world ; now that it was too late 
to make amends, a bitter horror possessed 
him at the doom to which he had left the 
planet of his birth. 

Slowly, he sank his rocket boat to a 
shoulder of rock above the space-ship. 
Stepping out, he stood on an uplifted pin- 
nacle of the plain, looking out at that dis- 
tant gleaming pin-prick and felt the vain 
assaults of a poignant remorse shake even 
the Olympic coldness of his mind. While 
he gave air once more to this dead, dwarf 
world, the doom which had killed it would 
be stealing over his own fair sphere. A 
doom he alone of all men on Earth had 
foreseen and sought a remedy for: the 
slow leakage of the vital air into the sur- 
rounding void. A leakage that had come, 
he tended to believe, at a set period in the 
evolution of all planets now rolling as dead 
and desolate corpses through the cold ways 
of space, and which probably had the same 
immense causes. Even as it had destroyed 
the moon, as it was now destroying the 
desiccated wastes of Mars, as it had des- 
troyed, in some dim past, this small world 
he stood on ; so was it bringing its cosmic 
airless death to Earth. 

Bitterly now, he wished that he could 
send across the void the warning and the 
saving knowledge he had failed to speak 
clearly of on the morn of his exile from 
Earth. In the blackness of the star-bea- 
coned eternal night, he looked out towards 
the distant gleam that was his world and 
felt all the inexorable width of the gulf 
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between strain like an agony at the slender 
cords that bound his spirit to that waver- 
ing glow. Across the void, Earth beck- 
oned to him with a strange and powerful 
call, and the exile felt his whole being an- 
swering her vainly as he stood in the most 
awful solitude man had ever invented for 
man; the scarred rocks of an alien and 
airless world around him, the immensities 
of space sundering him forever from any 
contact with his own kind. 

In that bitter communion with the world 
he had wronged and lost, the cold and 
scornful pride that had set his ambitions 
above those of all other men softened and 
bent before remorse. It was a long time 
before he looked down at the plateau 
whereon the great bulk of the Victory rest- 
ed. It was the impossible, the unbelievable 
that tore him from his abstraction. A hu- 
man cry was shrilling frantically through 
the radio-receiver in his helmet! 

At his feet on the plateau, between the 
rocky peak he stood on and the space-ship, 
a figure ... a moving, living shape in a 
space-suit . . . was running wildly, as 
though pursued, across the crevassed 
ground. As he looked, almost unbelievably, 
the figure stumbled and fell and something 
still stranger than itself . . . something as 
invisible yet perceptible as a heat-haze or 
the ghostly smoke of dry wood . . . hov- 
ered for a moment above it, and then blot- 
ted it from view. 

The Stowaway 

• Savary’s senses tingled with some wire- 
less impression of menace and alien 
danger. For half a second, the figure in 
the space-suit seemed to writhe and half 
struggle from its almost-invisible foe’s em- 
brace. Parts of its weakly weaving arms 
and body appeared beyond the invisible 
shadow of the thing that enwrapped it; 
but, even as Savary leaped down towards 
it with a mighty leap, it collapsed and lay 
as though dead beneath the obscuring folds 
of the something with which it had fought. 

Savary’s leap had hurled him across 
fifty feet of space into the radius of the 
invisible thing. As the impetus of his 
spring slowed to a last few running steps, 



he felt a slight resistance as of something 
elastic break the violence of his arrival. 
Immediately, an intense and sickening cold 
struck through the walls of his space-suit. 
It was as though cold itself, the ultimate 
of all cold, had taken a body. Yet cold 
that could be felt through the insulations 
of a suit built to defy the terrific cold of 
space was almost past the imaginative ca- 
pacities of man. 

Almost by instinct, Savary’s numbing 
hand pressed down on the lever of his 
heat-gun. Its fiery ray sprang out in a 
deadly fan. Around him, the appalling 
cold shrank and released him. A vague, 
a shadowless swirling eddied through the 
airless, sunlit night; then the sense of 
withdrawal was complete. The thing . . . 
whatever it was ; vapor unsentient and wil- 
less, or malign and living matter ... was 
no more. Only the black emptiness of space 
pressed down upon Savary and the un- 
conscious figure at his feet. As he bent 
over it, a human face glimmered palely 
through the glassite helmet’s front. 

Lifting the limp form in his arms, he 
hurriedly gained the shelter of the space- 
ship. Once in the air-lock, he hurriedly 
turned on the valve that let in air from 
the inner reservoir. Peeling off his space- 
suit and then that of the being he had car- 
ried in, he found himself staring in sharp 
amazement at what he saw. White-faced, 
yet still breathing, an Earth-woman lay on 
the ground at his feet. 

In the control-room, he applied restora- 
tives. After a while, her eyelids fluttered 
and opened. Eyes that changed from a 
look of questioning blankness to one of 
strange, shrinking fear, looked up into his. 
Savary stood staring down frowningly at 
the suddenly masked face. A teasing 
sense of familiarity probed at his mind. 
Suddenly he remembered the brilliant 
young Russian scientist who had been 
among his assistants in the astronomical 
department of the vast complex labora- 
tories over which he had ruled. She had 
been, he remembered, the only woman he 
had ever taken on his staff, though women 
scientists abounded in this modern world. 
He had generally held that they were emo- 
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tionally undependable and therefore had no 
place in the domains of pure reason where 
science had to be tracked down. Nadja 
Manners had been an exception. The 
brilliancy of her record had been too out- 
standing to overlook. Now, perplexed 
and feeling his way through a maze of 
various and unfamiliar emotions, he won- 
dered what reason had driven her to share 
his exile. If it was faithfulness, it was 
faithfulness beyond even the fanatic de- 
votion he had, all his life, commanded 
from those who served him. What the 
horrors of the departure from Earth, of 
the long flight through space spent in some 
cramped hiding place without comforts or 
change of thought, had been, he could 
easily imagine. There had been no sight of 
the heavens such as had solaced him; no 
cushioned ease to take the edge off the un- 
natural nights and days. But even as 
words of appreciation, of gratitude even, 
rose to his lips, they congealed there. 
Swiftly, his lightning intuition assembled 
the missing pieces of the puzzle he had 
played with on Earth during the long 
watches of his imprisonment. He spoke 
with a cold, light sarcasm. 

“Remorse, extravagantly manifested, is 
a woman’s folly, of course. When I won- 
dered who had betrayed me, I should have 
remembered that I had committed the fol- 
ly of taking a woman on my staff. Was 
it to make amends, or to ease your con- 
science ... a feminine ailment that also 
. . . that you condemned yourself to eter- 
nal exile in my company — and without 
consulting me?” 

In the pitiless silence, the woman 
dragged herself to her shaking feet. She 
leaned against the wall. Her beauty had a 
ghost-like quality. Haggard and worn and 
cool, she was like something that has 
passed beyond all passion and feeling. 
From some cold, inner realm of her own, 
she looked out at him unmoved. 

“You just saved my life,” she said tone- 
lessly. “Perhaps, for either of us, such an 
act is really a disservice. Nevertheless, I 
am grateful. You would probably have 
done as much even if you had known who 
I was.” 



Savary shrugged. He looked at her cu- 
riously. She was very young still, and 
for her courage, at least, he could have 
nothing but admiration. He poured out 
another dose of restorative and held it out 
to her. 

“Any other human being, in this spacial 
solitude, is valuable,” he said. “I wonder 
why you betrayed me?” 

A faint smile played across her pallid 
lips. 

“Because I was in love with you and 
women were beneath your interest. Hate 
and love have thin lines of demarcation. 
There was a scientist within your secret 
laboratory who loved me and I used him 
to learn of your plans.” 

“Love !” Savary smiled contemptuous- 
ly. “A woman’s plaything! But you 
speak in the past tense.” 

Nadja Manners drained the glass of 
stimulant in her hand. 

“Small emotions vanish before the exile 
we face,” she said. “You had better make 
the best of my presence here. I never 
imagined that it would be the choice you 
would have made yourself, but I will not 
be wholly useless. Two can outface many 
hazards of space that would overwhelm 
one . . . however resourceful.” 

“How did you get on board?” 

“You probably forget that I helped de- 
sign the plans for the astronomical obser- 
vatory of the ship. This made me fa- 
miliar with the plans of the ship itself. 
When I learned that the Victory was being 
completed, I guessed the purpose, and it 
was easy to slip down in a parachute suit 
from a plane driven over the yards in the 
dead of night. Once within the ship, it was 
child’s play to find a hiding place in one of 
the storerooms already stocked. During 
the flight I sallied out only when you slept. 
Today, when your absence prolonged it- 
self, I grew anxious and found a space- 
suit with the intention of going in search 
of you. I had hardly left the ship when I 
felt the sensation of being watched. Then 
. . . although I was facing the sun ... I 
saw it disappear, and I had the feeling that 
some malign presence was drawing near 
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me. I turned back to run to the ship 
and ... the rest you probably saw. What 
— what do you think it was ?” 

“Evidently a being that exists without 
air. We have always speculated as to the 
possible existence of such things. It is 
probably only perceptible to us through 
some of our less recognized senses. Clearly, 
it is beyond the range of our vision, though 
it is opaque to light. It may deflect light 
in a manner unsuited to the capacities of 
our retina . . . probably in a sharp curve or 
angle. There has always been a theory 
concerning the possibility of objects be- 
ing rendered invisible through this man- 
ner, if a method of attaining it were ever 
discovered.” 

“But I saw it,” the woman protested 
with a shudder. “It was at least partly vis- 
ible.” 

Savary shook his head. “That was prob- 
ably no more than the collaboration of 
your other senses. The attributes of the 
body are interdependent and the united 
sensations of whatever senses this thing 
registers on — the psychic senses, probably, 
since nearly all others are nullified by an 
absence of air — possibly had the effect of 
auto-suggestion on the eyes, making the 
creature almost visible to them ; just like 
a smell may almost conjure up an image to 
the view.” 

The girl shuddered at the memory of 
the icy clutch from which she had just es- 
caped. Weakly, she lay back against the 
cushions of the couch. Savary stood look- 
ing down at her. The airless world of the 
asteroid etched itself in harsh contrasts of 
shade and untempered light on the view- 
plate lifted above the control panel. He 
contrasted it with the last night of almost 
Olympic power he had spent in his labora- 
tory in the Andes. It was this frail crea- 
ture before him who had wrecked his Ti- 
tanic plans and condemned him to an exile 
whose bitterness he had only just tasted 
to the full. But the thought that he, him- 
self, had betrayed more than one single 
man through the bitter silence he had kept 
... a silence through which the world itself 
must die unless he found a means of bridg- 
ing the immense gulf between them . . . 



softened the harshness of his judgment of 
her. For what she had done to him, he 
could forebear enmity . . . lions do not 
nurse resentments against gnats . . . but 
his deep-rooted scorn of her sex remained 
with him. He had been unaware of her 
love for him; it would not have interest- 
ed him in any case, though she had been 
on Earth a lovely, brilliant being with a 
savage beauty that belied the highly civ- 
ilized capacities of her mind. As an intel- 
lect, he had considered her worth using. 
He was scarcely astonished now that she 
should have been the one to destroy him. 
He had once said mordantly: “In every 
edifice man’s mind has built, there has 
been a weak prop or faulty pin, and its 
name is Woman.” Nevertheless, the pres- 
ence of another human being here in his 
exile was an invaluable solace to that in- 
human loneliness that had pressed upon 
him out there under the icy stars. What 
she had said was just. His scientific ex- 
periments would be facilitated by a help- 
ing hand. The very relief of speech would 
prove a safety valve for his mind. He 
had no sympathy with such emotion as 
had driven her to share his fate in some 
wild extreme of expiation. But since 
they were to live a lifetime together, he had 
no hesitation in voicing those advantages 
he saw in her presence. 

“You will be useful,” he said coldly. “At 
least, you are a scientist yourself, even 
though a women. Together we should ac- 
complish some things that would have 
been hard for me to execute alone. I owe 
you no gratitude for having come with 
me, though I have a certain appreciation 
of your courage, but I admit that I have 
something to gain from your presence, 
though that of a man would have been 
more useful.” 

The girl stood up and walked across the 
room to the view-plate. Her large, bril- 
liant eyes burned, but her voice was even 
more emotionless than the man’s. She had 
expected even less than this, and in the 
endless, tortured days on board the Vic- 
tory, she had set and tempered her reso- 
lution. 

“You will find me as useful as a man,” 
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she said. "I am very strong, and the next 
time I go forth upon this world I will see 
to it that I am armed so as to meet dan- 
gers without depending on you. What if 
there are many of these things on this as- 
teroid ?” 

Savary frowned and remained a mo- 
ment in thought. 

“We could fight them more easily if we 
could see them. I wonder ... I have an 
idea. Tonight I will work on it. Choose 
yourself rooms in the forepart of the ship. 
You will find there enough clothing for 
you as well as myself. The Council pro- 
visioned me thoroughly. You can prob- 
ably adapt them to your size without much 
expenditure of energy.” 

He disappeared into his laboratory. 
When he emerged, the airless night had 
settled down upon the Lilliputian world.. 
Soft lights glowed in the spacious control 
room and warm food steamed on a side 
table. During his solitary flight, Savary 
had lived on the food tablets used on earth 
for trips where supplies were hard to car- 
ry, and which provided a balanced ration 
in a space-saving presentment. The Vic- 
tory, however, was equipped with con- 
densed provisions of more appetizing 
foods, and of these Nadja had, woman- 
like, made a savory meal whose aroma and 
taste made the interior of the space-ship 
seem suddenly a more home-like place. 
Her impersonal manner pleased him. She 
might have been another man. Her manner 
ignored the past. Over the meal, he told 
her of his discovery of the ancient city. 

“Tomorrow we can explore it further,” 
he said. “And by then, I may have some- 
thing made that will make it possible for 
us to see any creature such as that which 
attacked you today ... if there are others 
about.” 

CHAPTER IV 

The Ancient Race of Speiro 

• The next morning, when Nadja Man- 
ners came into the control room, she 
found Savary holding two pairs of odd- 
looking spectacles in his hands. He hand- 
ed one of them over to her. They were 
made of some new transparent substance, 



a crystal of a kind she had never seen be- 
fore . . . darkly rose on the surface, yet 
with an effect of other underlying colors 
beneath, as though many sheets of thin, 
vari-hued crystal had been superimposed. 
The upper part of each spectacle was 
transparent and of ordinary glass, but on 
looking through the lower half one got the 
strange impression of gazing through a 
kaleidoscope into a realm where strange 
shapes and colors moved with shadowy 
vagueness. 

Although sufficiently transparent to fil- 
ter light . . . though in a strange, distorted 
fashion ... it was impossible to perceive 
any of the objects in the room when look- 
ing through it. Turning it around and 
around, she lifted inquiring eyebrows at 
Savary. 

“It will have to be proven by use, of 
course,” he said. “But if the creature who 
attacked you owes its invisibility to the 
causes I imagine, this little bit of crystal 
should help us to see it. I worked over it 
all night. As you see, the light rays re- 
flected back from the objects around us do 
not penetrate it . . . not because it is not 
transparent enough, but because it is con- 
structed so as to transmit and straighten 
only rays that are distorted or bent along 
certain, defined angles. It will probably 
not give a full view of the creature we 
dealt with yesterday. If its dimensions are 
too large, we will only perceive the center 
of it, for the glass can only catch those 
rays whose deflection is not too far re- 
moved from the normal range of the hu- 
man eye. So as to make ordinary visibil- 
ity possible when they are on, I have made 
the upper portion of the spectacles of or- 
dinary glass, and the lower of this sub- 
stance, which, by the way, is a composite 
of the finest lunar rock crystal, superim- 
posed in thin layers and containing some 
of the principles of the prism, only it is 
not the composition of light which we 
break up, but its curvature. Of course, 
the thing that attacked you yesterday may 
conceivably reflect light rays in an angle or 
curve that this crystal cannot intercept 
. . . that will have to be seen. But if so, 
I believe that it will not be impossible to 
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modify the crystal so that it acts on a dif- 
ferent set of angles or curves.” 

“What makes the effect of superimposed 
swimming colors, as though you were 
looking into great depths ?” the girl asked 
curiously as she handled the strange sub- 
stance. 

“Imprisoned gases. You have seen a 
stick’s reflection distorted under water? 
The effect of these condensed gases held 
between the crystal sheets is distantly re- 
lated to this distortion. Now, let us be 
going.” 

The small red sun was approaching the 
horizon when they drew near the half- 
buried city of the dead. The five-hour 
day of the tiny world had been already 
half-sped when they had ... or rather, 
Nadja Manners had . . . awakened. Now 
the dark peaks were stabbing upward to- 
wards the distant parent orb. The sharp 
shadows of an airless world were lengthen- 
ing across the dust-buried plains, and as 
they reached the immense, half-cleared 
doorway Savary had discovered, they 
switched on their forehead lamps. 

Within, the unchanging darkness of a 
million years hung like a palpable pres- 
ence. The great hall seemed like a tomb 
of ghosts . . . ghosts grown weary, across 
the centuries, of haunting, even with their 
memories, the forgotten ruins where they 
had dwelt. Leaving Nadja to examine in 
detail the carvings and hieroglyphs on pil- 
lars and walls, Savary started to use his 
disintegrator carefully on the dust-choked 
doorways. Behind them, inky passage- 
ways stretched out under the silted earth. 
Suddenly, his radio-phone hummed with 
a sharp exclamation from the girl. 

“These are ideographs interspersed with 
conventional signs,” she cried out, “writ- 
ing that has crystallized into more or less 
of an imaged form. I have already made 
out the conventional sign for ‘death’ and 
‘speed.’ Unless the mentality of the people 
who carved them does not diverge too 
sharply at some given point from the proc- 
esses we know, it should be a fairly sim- 
ple matter to decipher the messages they 
have left behind.” 



• Savary returned to examine with her 

the various writings carved along the 
bases of the larger pillars. In their 
search for more, they came upon a majes- 
tic arched door set at the farthest end of 
the vast hall, on whose great double panels 
some time-enduring inscription had been 
carved in letters at least a foot in height. 
Nadja made a careful copy of them, but 
their subsequent efforts to open the mas- 
sive portals were vain. After expending 
some fruitless energy, Savary resorted to 
his disintegrator ray, but with equal un- 
success. Fire flashed in guttering sparks 
from the smooth, green surface, but . . . 
save for a slightly pitted appearance in the 
surface of the metal . . . the door remained 
intact. The Terrestrial switched off the ray 
and surveyed the mighty portals f rowning- 

ly- 

“If this is metal, it must have been ren- 
dered malleable in some manner or other,” 
he said. “I would be curious to see what 
effects a substance that even a ray that dis- 
integrates all known molecular substances, 
does not affect. It is strange that with a 
mineral composition so different from that 
of Earth, this small world should have ap- 
parently produced beings so closely re- 
sembling us. One wonders if the human 
form is the one most fitted to survive in 
any evolutionary struggle . . . but that 
could hardly be! Nature is not as re- 
stricted and monotonous as all that. 
Chemical combinations kindred to those on 
Earth must have existed here in conjunc- 
tion with a totally different mineral, atom- 
ic principle. That is the only explanation. 
However, the problem before us now is 
the opening of this door.” 

“We might try the heat-ray,” the girl 
said. She turned hers on. The surface of 
the door glowed with an almost unendur- 
able brilliance, but remained intact. 

Savary spoke. “Turn it on the spot 
where the disintegrator ray touched it.” 
She obeyed. This time the metal glowed 
red instead of golden. When she switched 
it off. a perceptible indentation of the 
surface was apparent. Savary played his 
disintegrator over a wider area, bidding 
Nadja sweep the heat-ray in its wake. 
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The metal glowed reluctantly; gashes of 
molten light appeared and deepened and 
spread. After a half hour’s work, a wide 
cut appeared, spreading from the top to 
the bottom of one portal, and a few min- 
utes’ work on the hinges allowed the whole 
side panel to fall away with a resounding 
and oddly musical clang into the unseen 
passage beyond. 

Before them, a broad and inky hallway 
stretched in a steep downward slope. As 
their feet scuffed the immense blocks of 
stone that paved it, Nadja cried out in ad- 
miration. Where the blackened deposits 
of time had been rubbed away, it showed 
the color of copper allied with a semi- 
translucency comparable only to the 
moonstone or opal. Within its depths, odd 
glows and reflections seemed to wake from 
their age-long sleep under the brightness 
of the head-lamps. Savary bent to exam- 
ine it, then shrugged. 

“There was evidently no more of this 
left when the sun created our world and 
that of Mars. The ivory stone of Mars is 
lovely, but this is infinitely beyond it. It 
may have been the equivalent of gold on 
this asteroid. Here, as on Earth, they 
may have paved their most hidden sacred 
places with their most precious metal.” 

They were descending ever deeper into 
the planetoid’s cold heart. Endlessly, the 
brilliance of their lamps walked before 
them through a world whose pulse had 
ceased to beat planetary ages before Earth 
had spawned Man. Slowly ... as they 
walked ever on and downward . . . Nad- 
ja Manners felt the weight of the lethean 
darkness, the appalling emptiness of this 
forgotten shell of the past, seep through 
her mind like a drug. The air within 
their helmets grew foul and they halted to 
release another cylinder of concentrated 
oxygen. Still they walked ! 

Suddenly, Savary dimmed the light of 
his head-lamp. Ahead of them, a radi- 
ance, faint and fluorescent and unreal, 
played against the walls and floor about 
them. The portals of another door ... a 
door of the same beautiful substance as 
the broad-flagged floor . . . reared before 
them, but some agency, earthquake or cos- 



mic tremor, had reft the panels apart, and 
through the aperture, a faint, pale radiance 
glowed and played . . . had glowed and 
played for cosmic aeons ! 

Nadja Manners withdrew an arm from 
the constriction of her space-suit and 
fumbled for the stimulant tablets that she 
had placed in her pocket. The strangeness 
of that faint light, glowing in a long- 
dead world, the burden of the endless 
walk through the airless heart of a once- 
living planet, added to the strain left by 
her battle with the nameless, icy thing of 
the day before, and the tortured hours of 
weeks of hiding aboard the space-ship with 
no other occupation than the acid corrosion 
of her own thoughts, had sapped her 
strength. For a moment, she felt as though 
she would belie her promise to Savary 
and reveal the greater weakness of her 
woman’s frame and nerves. 

The quick lash of the stimulant, how- 
ever, stung her senses back into a renewed 
vigor. Collecting herself, she moved on 
and passed through the broken portals into 
a vast room fashioned like a smoothly 
rounded inverted dome whose walls and 
ceiling glowed and pulsed with soft waves 
of an eerie silver radiance through which 
vague restless eddies of shadowy crimson 
seemed to flow. What light was it that 
could glow here without air, that could 
gleam and flush and fluctuate with a liv- 
ing brightness, after the passage of un- 
countable years? The two Terrestrials 
could only wonder vainly as they paused 
and stared. What they saw swept it from 
their minds. 

A Voice from the Post 

• Against the glowing walls, great niches 
of bronze opal-stone, each holding a wiz- 
ened mummied shape, showed that this 
room was no more than an immense tomb. 
Preserved by the airlessness of their world 
through the immense sequence of the pass- 
ing years, they leaned back with folded 
hands and closed eyelids as though they 
merely slept. Small old men of fairy- 
like proportions, beardless, wrinkled and 
dried up, frozen rigid by the unnamable 
cold of space, each richly clad in garments 
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of some corroded metallic tissue, were 
waiting . . . like Barbarossa’s knights . . . 
the trumpet of some cosmic resurrection. 

In the hands of one, who seemed to be 
presiding over the others, a copper-colored 
scroll rested untouched by time. Gently, 
Savary disengaged it and placed it in the 
pocket of his space-suit. He examined 
the ancient mummied figures. They were 
of a markedly human type ; small . . . the 
tallest may have been five feet in life . . . 
and of a light-boned build of an oddly bird- 
like quality. The faces seemed to have 
been small-nosed and rather strong of 
brow and lips, and their hands possessed 
two thumbs and must have been of a re- 
markable dexterity in life. Nadja spoke 
slowly. 

“They may well have been of an intelli- 
gence superior to ours. Man is supposed 
to have won over other animals in the evo- 
lutionary race because he possessed a 
thumb. I wonder what effect the posses- 
sion of two of them may have had on the 
mental development of this race.” 

“That roll of bronze metal paper may 
tell us ... if we can decipher it,” Savary 
answered slowly. “There is no outlet to 
this room, and I think we have seen 
enough for today. Whatever this dead 
asteroid has to say lies here and within 
that roll. Let us get back to the ship and 
try to read it.” 

Turning reluctantly, they went from 
the glowing tomb. As they retraced their 
steps through the long, sloping tunnel, 
Nadja queried. 

“What could that light originate from? 
It must have glowed there for endless cen- 
turies.” 

“Probably the effulgence caused by 
some slow disintegration of matter ... a 
matter unknown to us on Earth, and 
whose laws of disintegration are different 
from ours,” Savary said. “The sun was 
a richer laboratory when these asteroids 
were flung forth than she was when she 
created us. The rate of the disintegration 
of matter is so slow . . . habitually ... as 
to make it, from a human point of view, 
almost unending.” 

The blaze of distant stars in the black 



of space emerged at last from the tunnel- 
darkness like a welcome sight. 

They regained the space-ship without 
hesitation. Savary decreed that food 
and sleep must precede the tackling of the 
hieroglyphs on the records they had gath- 
ered. He showed little doubt of their be- 
ing able to do so. If the minds of the 
long-dead dwellers of the tiny world 
whereon they had landed were not wholly 
different from their own, it would only be 
a question of time before the secret of 
their writings lay bared to Savary’s 
skilled eyes. 

The first day’s work showed him that 
Nadja Manners was practically as efficient 
as himself in the art of deciphering, or 
rather tracking down the roots of the 
writing of the dead people. Through 
some strange alchemy of necessity, the 
man and woman, so definitely stranded in 
the immensities of space, had swung into 
an impersonal, harmonious enough, collab- 
oration. Confronted with the inevitable, 
Savary had acecpted it with a shrug. If a 
woman was to be his companion for as 
long as the life of one or other of them de- 
fied the varied menaces of the void, he 
would use her as the helper he needed. Her 
humanity was an undeniable solace whose 
value he estimated more in terms of men- 
tal and moral effectiveness than in those of 
emotions, but her value was weighed ac- 
cording to her efficiency and with a com- 
plete indifference to her personality. 

Like an automaton self-fitted to the 
needs of his mind, Nadja Manners was 
content to be what he chose to have her. 
The passionate atonement that had driven 
her out into the void to share his fate, 
whatever it might be, had drained all 
thought of self from her. As contained 
and quiet as a frozen woman, she stood 
ready to be just what he needed most; a 
helper, an impersonal companion, a dis- 
ciple in whom he could trust. 

Now, on realizing that she was fully as 
capable as himself where the art of ideo- 
graph reading was concerned, Savary 
promptly left this lesser matter in her 
hands while he began a series of prepara- 
tions within his laboratory, whose com- 
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plexities were almost beyond a layman’s 
comprehension. 

• Delving continually into the store of 
raw materials he had had placed on 
board the space-ship, he spent sleepless 
hours within his workshop or laboratory. 
On the third of the little planets, brief 
days after their return from the dead city, 
Nadja called him forth and said : 

“I think I have the sound effects of 
their alphabet. The ideographs were, of 
course, much easier. If we both work at 
the translation of the documents we should 
be able to read them by tomorrow.” 
Within twenty- four hours, the trans- 
lations of the impressions taken from the 
sculptured pillars and of the writings with- 
in the copper roll lay before them. The 
ideographs and writing on the pillars 
of the first hall proved to be formal eulo- 
gies of a one-time live world. On one, 
the inscription read : 

“Lo! (or an equivalent) This is Speira 
. . . the lucky child of the sun. Give 
thanks ye who have been born on her 
happy sphere.” 

On the other (Nadja had brought back 
impressions of only two), they read: 
“Of the five sister planets, Speira is 
the favored. Our scientists have looked 
at Marinoe, which lies outward, and saw 
there nothing but waters or vapors of wa- 
ters. They have looked at Sakka and 
Lydda . . . sister planets circling each other 
as though strung on one slender rod . . . 
and find but arid, airless wastes. They 
have looked at Reinos the Luminous, 
which follows our orbit, but always a lit- 
tle in our rear, and saw but a glowing 
chaos of unresolved gases. We only have 
all blessings for which give gratitude.” 

. The frequent sun had once more set be- 
hind its bleak, dark hills. Wrapped in 
star-beaconed blackness, Speira was turn- 
ing through the cosmic night. Savary set 
the first two documents aside and went 
through the stelumin-walled passages to 
the glassite-enclosed observatory. Slip- 
ping back the shutters of metal that cov- 
ered its roof, he swung the powerful tele- 



scope outward, towards the blazing skies. 
After a few minutes, he arose and bent 
over the stellar charts spread out on a 
nearby table. “ ‘Marinoe, which lies out- 
ward, ’ ” he quoted, as he made a mark. 
“What are a few million years to the or- 
bit of a world ?” 

Swinging the telescope once more so 
that it ranged the heavens slowly, he fi- 
nally located Reinos and marked its posi- 
tion likewise on the chart. A futile search 
convinced him that Sakka and Lydda were 
either below the horizon at the moment 
or else had vanished in some spacial ca- 
tastrophe in the past. He would look 
for them at another time. ' Meanwhile, 
there was still the copper roll to read. 
It had been impossible to gather more 
than tantalizing scraps of its purport while 
he translated it. Spreading the pages be- 
fore him, when he was once more back in 
the warmth and light of the control room, 
he began to read in a low, steady voice. 
The rough interpreting showed many 
gaps and hesitations, but the tale of a 
planet’s end overcame, with its drama 
and vigor, all defects of interpretation. 
The document read: 

“We of Speira . . . once called the 
lucky planet and now facing the ultimate 
doom that awaits all worlds ... do here 
record the final testament and story of 
our race in the slight hope that it may 
some day be found, perhaps by creatures 
akin to us from our sister planets, perhaps 
by those for whom it is principally writ- 
ten. 

“In the season 27 of the 7000th cycle, 
our scientists first noticed the increasing 
thinness of our atmosphere and gave 
warning of our doom. Though we 
searched frantically for two generations 
for a means of averting fate, in the 147th 
season of the 7000th cycle, we realized 
that our doom had been set on us by 
the cosmic gods, and that . . . with two- 
thirds of her people already dead from 
the ills brought upon us by the terrible 
rarefaction of our atmosphere . . . Speira 
was facing her death-throes. Then it was 
. . . shortly after we knew that our end 
had come . . . that the unhappy remnants 
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of our once-favored race began to fall 
victims to the shadowy unseen terrors, 
come, we believe, from bleak Sakka, 
whose very touch can freeze the life from 
any creature of flesh and blood. With 
the thinning air they came. Ever more 
numerous and horror-compelling: things 
that the eye saw only as a reflection, that 
no weapons seemed to touch. Therefore, 
those of us who remain . . . pitiful and 
small is our number . . . have fled to the 
depths of our world, burrowing like the 
mole where the air still clings closest and 
densest, in the ancient temple-halls our 
forebears built for their gods. Here we 
will die. With us will perish the favored 
race that Speira loved and fostered. With 
the vigor still in our veins, with our racial 
course still barely started towards that 
goal at which life is aimed . . . that goal, 
distant, infinite and barely perceived at 
which organic existence has been launched, 
but which the laws of the cosmos seem 
to bar from ever reaching . . . with the 
promise within us no more than the bud 
of our race’s blossom, we must perish and 
nothing will remain of us save ruins set 
in frozen wastes. 

“Yet we are not yet dead, and before 
we die, we will venture one more defiance 
at the bitter cosmic fate which overwhelms 
us. Perchance in some distant future 
there shall come beings to this air-stripped 
world, conquerors of the, as yet, uncon- 
quered void. Perhaps nature ... in that 
dim day . . . may turn and reverse her 
edict and give to Speira once more, the 
beneficient atmosphere that nurtures life ! 
For that slight chance we shall prepare, 
in the frail hope that our race may not 
wholly, and forever, perish. O ye who 
may never find this . . . for well we know 
how mad is our dream, how mad our de- 
fiance of fate . . . look on those who watch 
over this writing and know that they are 
dead. But when you come to the sleeping 
place of Youth, to the tomb of Speira’s 
hope, know that what you see is not 
death but the unchanging, ageless catalep- 
tic state over which the centuries may roll 
and airless aeons pass without taking toll. 
If Speira can once again support organic 



life, wake them and let our one last hope 
come true across the infinite reaches of 
time. Let our lordly race live once more 
upon the soil that bred it! Join hands 
with us who are no more than dreams of 
a dead day, with us who have sought to 
hurl with our puny hands an ultimate de- 
fiance at Time ! Help us, O stranger, once 
more to breathe and be! Meanwhile we 
die! We who have seen the set of 
Speira’s day . . . her cosmic span. We 
die! But beneath us, unsentient and at 
peace, Speira still lives ! Salute !” 

Savary laid down the translated pages 
in a tense silence. Across thousands of 
years their message had come . . . direct 
as a straight-flying arrow ... to the hand 
for which they had been prepared. Time 
dwindled and grew ineffective under the 
thought of the vast and conquered vista 
thus spanned by organic minds. As his 
imagination swiftly amplified the brief 
picture painted in those ancient words, 
weaving this and that thread into a more 
complete whole, he felt the virility of his 
blood ... the daring that lay within his 
own mind . . . give instant homage to the 
arrogant challenge, those dead ancients 
sleeping in the buried room they had 
found, had flung at Death and Time and 
Space. Truly, they had died too soon, 
these people whose evolutionary future 
held such nascent powers. 

Walking to the glassite-roofed observa- 
tory, he looked out once more at the enig- 
matic, wheeling heavens, at the blaze of 
unchanging stars. The barren reaches 
of the Speiran plateau on which his ship 
reposed lay like a sinister foot-note to the 
tale he had just read. Swinging on Nadja 
Manners, who had followed him silently, 
he said in a low, tense voice: 

“It must ... it shall be done. Speira 
shall live again!” 

CHAPTER V 
Invisible Horrors 

• The moment had come when the girl 
who was his fellow exile must be al- 
lowed to share the knowledge of the gi- 
gantic plan Savary had harbored and per- 
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: fected in the weeks of his rush through 
space. Back in the control room once 
more, he gave her, in incisive sentences, 
the explanation of the startling words he 
had just uttered. Leaning- back against 
the cushions of one of the broad, low 
seats, he marshalled the array of facts 
and incidents which lay back of them. 
Breathless, the girl from Earth listened 
to the tale of the approaching doom of 
their far-distant world ... a doom which 
only this man by her side had foreseen 
and striven to find the means of turning 
aside. 

Savary told of his first suspicions that 
all was not well within the earth’s atmos- 
phere ; of tests which convinced him that 
the altitude of the navigable stratosphere 
had appreciably lowered during the pre- 
vious few years and that the rarefaction 
of the air of the highest mountain sum- 
mits had increased alarmingly since the 
preceding generation. Working mainly 
by hypothesis, he had scanned the ac- 
cepted theories of the deaths of planets 
through cold, the thermal death which 
some scientists held to be the final doom 
awaiting even the cosmos itself, and had 
found that, as far as explorative data 
which he gathered on the moon as well as 
on the satellites of Mars gave proof, the 
death of these miniature worlds appeared 
to have predated their thermal death by 
thousands, perhaps millions of years. 

Pushing his studies still further, in 
ways that were possible only to the richest 
man and the most brilliant scientist on 
Earth, he reached the conclusion that the 
real cause of all planetary death was the 
suddenly hastened leakage of its atmos- 
phere into the surrounding void. That 
the fingers of this doom were already 
brushing the unsuspecting Earth, he could 
hardly doubt. A vast accumulation of 
carefully gathered data lay under his 
hands to prove that the precious air of their 
globe was thinning and vanishing into the 
hungry maw of Space. That the rate of 
this leakage was being speeded up with 
every decade seemed also apparent. Sar- 
donically, he remarked that it was his real- 
ization of how slow and tedious any steps 



to save Earth ... if such a thing were pos- 
sible . . . would be, that had served as one 
more spur towards the Titanic bid for ab- 
solute monarchy of their world which had 
failed. Drawing a lump of mineral mat- 
ter from his pocket, he rolled it over to 
her. 

“That lump of metal helped to give me 
the key to the vast sickness of which the 
earth is already dying,” he said, “but I 
will come to that later on. First, I must 
tell you that the loss of our atmosphere 
into space is not, accurately, a leakage or 
actual disappearance. It is simply a slow 
spreading of the atmospheric envelope 
about a nucleus that has lost the power 
to hold it at its proper density. Growing 
more and more tenuous as it spreads out 
into the void, it soon becomes almost too 
thin for detection by any habitual meth- 
od .. . far too thin for the prolongation, 
in any case, of life as we know it. Ulti- 
mately, it may become so thin as to be 
completely absorbed by space ; but I doubt 
it, for the mass of the globe it belongs to 
must continue to hold and bind it vaguely 
to its central focus in some manner or 
other while the laws of the attraction of 
matter for matter remain. I am convinced 
that there is still air upon the moon . . . 
though I had not the time to prove it . . . 
also that airless planets are no more than 
worlds whose atmosphere has spread away 
from them till a near vacuum . . . but only 
a near vacuum . . . exists upon their sur- 
face. I am convinced that there is still 
air upon this little asteroid, and I intend 
to prove it by reversing the course of 
events that bled her atmosphere away 
from her and by drawing her envelope of 
air back around her once more.” 

“Which means that you know the rea- 
sons for this planetary death?” the girl 
scientist cried as he paused. Savary nod- 
ded. 

“I think I do. Loss of vitality of a 
world’s magnetic field can be roughly given 
as its explanation. Gravity and magnet- 
ism are, we now know, twin prongs of the 
same force . . . complementary laws. But 
it is only lately that I have discovered that 
the former can exist after the latter power 
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is destroyed. It is the loss of its magnetic 
forces that causes a planet slowly to lose 
its hold on its atmospheric envelope. This 
slowly drifts away from the nucleus that 
held it till it is finally no more than an in- 
finitely tenuous veil spread over the sur- 
rounding void ; a veil not wholly disasso- 
ciated from the gravitational attraction of 
its world, but practically useless and indis- 
tinguishable ; at least by our actual appara- 
tus. What causes this failure of magnetic 
attraction? A loss, as I have said, so defi- 
nitely distinct from the simpler attrac- 
tion of matter, that even on long-dead 
planets like the moon and this little world, 
men may walk under the influence of grav- 
ity although the magnetic field of the plan- 
et has been drained almost dry, was harder 
to trace. I am still not positive as to cer- 
tain formulae concerning the stimulus the 
radiation of matter gathers under the in- 
fluence of cosmic ray bombardment. I am 
convinced, however, that at a certain point 
in the evolution of a world, this radiation 
is stimulated or sped up to a constantly in- 
creasing rate. Science has given an infin- 
ite slowness to its conception of the radia- 
tion of matter. They have erred as to the 
uniformity of its progression. That small 
lump of metal, highly magnetized and 
placed on the barren soil of the moon, un- 
protected from the direct influence of the 
cosmic rays, lost its magnetic properties 
one thousand and four hundred times as 
fast as another piece set on the roof of my 
laboratory on Earth, and three thousand 
times as fast as a piece of the same size 
was supposed to lose its magnetic powers 
in the equations made by scientists a hun- 
dred years ago. This and other computa- 
tions prove to me that through some cos- 
mic law of destruction, our planet is losing 
its atmosphere at a rate that progresses by 
a mathematical equation of consistently in- 
creasing speed which it is useless to enu- 
merate here. As the atmosphere thins, the 
radiations that are bleeding our planet in- 
crease at amazing ratios. Inside our gen- 
eration, the eflfects of this situation will 
begin to be felt ... by scientists at least. 
Within another two or three generations, 
Earth will be close to her doom.” 



• Nadja sprang to her feet and looked at 

him with haunted eyes. “And even if 
your experiment here proves successful, 
there is nothing we can do to save her! 
Nothing ! When they thrust you forth into 
the void, they flung away the one man who 
could save Earth! If Earth perishes . . . 
turns into a bleak, spacial skeleton like 
Speira,” she shuddered as she cast a glance 
at the panorama framed by the vision- 
plate, “It will be my fault! My fault 
alone !” 

Savary lifted ironical eyebrows. Then 
his face suddenly grew grave. He spoke 
with unwonted emotion. 

“No. If Earth dies, I alone must bear 
the blame. I could have spoken before I 
left. I did not. Since I have come here, 
I have had time to regret it. In any case, 
your concern assumes that the . . . experi- 
ment ... I am going to attempt on this 
planetoid will be a success; an uncertain 
hypothesis. If it is, however ... if I 
should return life to a defunct world ... it 
should not be impossible, perhaps, for me 
to solve the simpler problem of communi- 
cating with Earth across even the barrier 
of interplanetary space. And other sci- 
entists there may reach the same solution 
in time as I have.” 

“How could we cross such an abyss . . . 
since the Victory can never reach Earth?” 
Nadja asked despairingly. “Even the 
small mass of the first asteroid you ap- 
proached repulsed us.” 

“If we return air to Speira, it must be 
done. We might signal ... or build a 
space-ship that can approach Earth. What- 
ever happens meanwhile, we must remem- 
ber to plan what shall be done in the even- 
tuality of the destruction of one of us. 
For the moment . . . while it is still night 
... let us try to sleep. Tomorrow the real 
work will start.” 

For a month they immersed themselves 
in toil; toil unremitting and protracted 
which only the weightlessness of their tiny 
world rendered possible. Savary learned 
to appreciate Nadja Manners as he would 
another man. He found her a tireless, un- 
complaining assistant, almost a part of 
himself like an extra arm or hand, so quick 
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and trained was her every response to his 
demands. In the intensity of the Homeric 
work they had undertaken, he forgot to 
think of her as a woman. Instead, he be- 
gan to give her the respect he would have 
given a masculine scientist of her intelli- 
gence and capacities. 

For a month, they met no signs of such 
icy beings as the ancient Speirans men- 
tioned, the ghostly presence that had al- 
most slain Nadja. The spectacles Savary 
had made in expectation of their coming 
remained always ready within the helmets 
of their space-suits. In the silence of the 
dead world, they toiled ; two puny beings 
doing the work of fifty, thanks to the vast 
scientific resources of the Victory, and to 
the genius of the man Earth had exiled. 

Exploring the asteroid in his rocket- 
boat, Savary had finally located one of the 
ancient mines from which had come, aeons 
before, the strange, green metal that the 
Speirans had used. By combining a heat- 
ray with an inner pencil of the disinte- 
grator-beam . . . the first forming a sort of 
tubing of flame around the more deadly 
ray ... he found a method that allowed 
them to mine and shape the practically in- 
destructible metal. From it, green girders 
and braces, slender, heat-welded beams 
and broad bases, were finally shaped and 
transported by the aid of rocket boats to 
the site of the first of Savary’s “revital- 
izers.” This was on the plateau of the 
Victory’s landing place. Here the great 
heat-beams and disintegrators of the 
space-ship could be used to groove and 
prepare the ground as well as to give a 
final welding to each piece as it was put 
into place. From the store rooms of the 
ship, ingots of stelumin and of the old- 
fashioned but still useful compressed steel, 
were pressed into service till at last the 
strange creation took on body and form. 
Lying like a shallow basin, face upward to 
the star lit sky, a great bowl of brilliantly 
polished stelumin formed a reflector of 
such strength that the sun itself seemed to 
be pouring in and out of it at noonday. On 
higher girders on either side, smaller mir- 
rors whirled and spun under the driving 
power of stored solar energy drawn from 



one of the smaller replacement engines 
with which the Victory had been abun- 
dantly equipped. Hourly these blazed 
high above the ship and the stabbing black 
peaks, throbbing with the might of heat 
and light that they caught and imprisoned. 
Though Speira was farther from the sun 
than the earth, its absence of protecting 
and blanketing atmosphere compensated 
easily for the added distance. The very 
effulgence of the ardors which poured 
themselves unhindered on the scorched and 
airless soil seemed to fire to a vibrating 
life every mirror and girder of the vast 
machine lifting out of the moribund world. 
The small solar machine vibrated with the 
energies pouring through it, and every sec- 
tion of the whole vast creation of metal 
seemed to be feeding on sun. 

It had a strange enough appearance, 
this machine that should revitalize a world. 
From the vast concave central mirror, a 
thin web of steel and stelumin radiated 
like a vast spider’s net. Each strand of 
this metal web plunged at varying inter- 
vals beneath the ground. Beneath the cen- 
tral bowl itself, a woven mass of cables 
thrust down to the very bowels of the as- 
teroid. Looking at it completed, Nadja 
wondered how such a creation of complex 
metal could have emerged from the hands 
of two such human pigmies as themselves. 
Only the leashed powers and knowledge at 
Savary’s command had indeed made it pos- 
sible. During its erection, there had seemed 
no end to the fertility and resources of 
his mind, nor yet to the steel-like vigor of 
his mighty frame. More and more, her 
own once-arrogant mind had abased itself 
before an intellect whose limits seemed 
endless, but at the same time she had felt 
her own mental powers expanding and 
steadily mounting under the stimulus of 
Savary’s direction. 

As she stood considering the vast web 
of mirrors and steel, Knute Savary was 
examining with an unrelenting minute- 
ness, each cranny and corner of his im- 
mense mental child. In his grotesque 
space-suit, he looked like some giant spider 
crawling over the web it had just spun. 
Above them, the shrunken sun poured it- 
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self furiously into the revolving mirrors 
that blazed m the desolate scenery like 
miniature orbs. Stars hung like frozen 
flares in the coal-black sky. The two tiny 
satellites of the dead asteroid seerne'd sliv- 
ers of silver flung against the nearer night. 
Suddenly, Savary leaped down from the 
machine and his hand touched a lever set at 
its base. From the heart of the great mir- 
ror a new light flashed ... a light that had 
never glowed for human eyes before. 
From the junction of the manifold cylin- 
ders . . . whose use had puzzled Nadja . . . 
at the mirror’s very center, a pale gleam 
of ethereal blue shot forward and out into 
space. No more than a pencil’s width, it 
rose and reached out and out, an unreal 
line of barely perceptible light speeding 
towards the sun. Suddenly, it seemed to 
vanish into the remoter night. 

Nadja heard a shout of triumph beat 
against the receiver of her radio set. Knute 
Savary swung on her. 

“I was right! There is still air on 
Speira 1” he exclaimed, “air too dilute for 
our instruments to record, but the proof 
I needed that there is no leakage, only 
dilation of the atmosphere, in the death 
of worlds. If there had been no trace of 
air here, the neutron-beam would have 
been invisible. In properly dense atmos- 
phere it would have crackled and sparkled. 
It has detected air where all our instru- 
ments have failed.” 

Nadja Manners caught her breath. A 
neutron-stream 1 — the dream of all the sci- 
entists of Earth? — a dream not yet real- 
ized, but which Savary’s genius had non- 
chalantly transmuted into fact. Her sci- 
entific mind leaped swiftly across the vis- 
tas of unlimited power it opened to her. 
She exclaimed: 

“A neutron-stream! To tap the reser- 
voirs of the sun itself ?” 

"I have already tapped them,” Savary 
returned drily. “When I gave solar energy 
to the world fifteen years ago, I harnessed 
the sun to the service of the world, but all 
that we could obtain was a diffused and un- 
selective force . . . three-quarters of its 
potentialities were lost or squandered. 
Much of it could not penetrate our layers 



of air. Now, however, this neutron-beam 
should tap the greatest source of energy 
within our system as directly as a wire taps 
the juice of an electric plant, and should 
conduct its terrific forces straight to the 
reservoirs prepared for it . . . the metallic 
core of this dead world. It is a wire I have 
flung into space, along which the electrical 
. . . to give them a simplified name . . . po- 
tentialities of the sun can pour into the in- 
ert veins of this dead sphere of matter. 
The narrowness of the beam will prevent 
an overpowering charge from disrupting 
the very planetoid itself, as well might 
happen. But now I will switch it off. 
Before it can be really used, we must con- 
struct three others like it in a belt around 
Speira, so that, as the asteroid rotates on 
its axis, it will be continually charging it- 
self from the reservoirs of the sun. The 
other ones being standardized, however, 
will take less time to erect.” 

“Are the mirrors themselves part of 
the neutron-stream creator?” the girl 
asked. 

“No. They are receptacles for solar en- 
ergy in a less selective form with which I 
hope to regulate the terrific power that is 
going to be hurled across that slender 
beam. The smaller, upper mirrors are 
simply switches which turn off the neu- 
tron-beam by light pressure or vibrations 
when the charge coming across becomes 
too heavy. But ...” 

He broke off sharply. Against her 
head, Nadja felt a touch of intense ultra- 
cosmic cold. The sun-filled blackness 
seemed suddenly to be swirling before her 
eyes. Savary’s heat-gun crackled sharply 
across the spacial dark. The numbing 
cold withdrew ... for a moment only . . . 
but in that moment she had understood, 
and with fumbling fingers, slipped the 
spectacles Savary had made over her eyes. 
Then she screamed ! 

The sky above them was full of strange 
and ghastly floating shapes. It was . . . her 
reeling mind registered . . . like looking 
into some unknown and nauseous dimen- 
sion. As Savary had foretold, only the 
immediate nucleus of the airless beings 
were visible, the outer edges escaping com- 
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pletely the range of the strange, prismatic 
crystal. How vast they were it was there- 
fore impossible to say. Their loathsome- 
ness was, however, definite beyond de- 
scription. Formless livid things, they 
pulsed with a light that had no counterpart 
on Earth: a livid light, filled with colors 
that the human mind had no knowledge of. 
Like giant jellyfish of the skies, they 
moved and rippled and glowed above the 
two humans, sinking downward in pulse- 
like movements, too numerous to count. 

Plans of Destruction 

• Evidently, something within them told 
them that Savary was the more danger- 
ous foe. While she herself was left free 
for a moment from attack, Nadja beheld 
innumerable folds . . . whether of one or 
many it was impossible to know . , . set- 
tle down and swathe around him as though 
by a concerted plan. The heat-gun flamed 
out, dissolving the vague ripples at his 
feet, but the girl realized in one horrified 
flash that they had managed to imprison 
his arms beneath their icy, impalpable 
touch. The heat-gun spat once more, but 
only to scar the ground at his feet. With 
a choked exclamation, she hurled herself 
forward, feeling at the same time a frozen 
touch seep through the space-suit’s thick- 
ness at the back of her neck. Indifferently, 
she let it slip down her back in numbing 
waves while her heat-gun flamed in great 
arcs that swept over the things that 
swathed themselves shimmeringly around 
Savary. Like dissolving vapor, they melted 
and were gone. The man swung towards 
her with a numbed slowness. She sank to 
her knees. Already the icy cold was 
mounting to her brain, for no human cir- 
culatory system could endure for long that 
unearthly touch. Suddenly, warmth flowed 
back into her veins ! Knute Savary 
stood over her, sweeping the oddly shim- 
mering waves of the loathsome foe with 
both his guns. His voice beat in on her 
imperiously, urgently : “Quick ! Get a vita 
tablet into your mouth somehow! I can 
hold them off for a second, but you must 
guard my back while we retreat to the 
ship.” 



Slipping an arm out of the inner folds 
of her space-suit, she managed to get one 
of the small, almost magic restorative tab- 
lets into her mouth. Its effects were instan- 
taneous . . . and stimulated her only just 
in time. Above her, a great translucent 
shape was pulsing down towards Savary’s 
unprotected back. Her ray caught it as it 
swooped. Then, for uncountable minutes, 
there was nothing but this strange, night- 
marish struggle against these unimaginable 
foes. Back-to-back, they slowly retreated 
towards the Victory, while about them, in- 
describable eddies and tides of spectral 
lights shimmered in horrible waves. Color 
tones far below the range of human vision 
seeped in through the strange prism of the 
dull rose crystal across their eyes; icy 
touches from some non-organic world 
reached out at them and retreated from 
their crackling guns. 

The creatures might have been one or a 
million. There was no means of knowing, 
since their edges, if they had any, melted 
out beyond the range of even their broad- 
ened vision. Savary had the impression 
that they were coming in superimposed 
layers out of the airless sky. Only by 
weaving a constant network of fire around 
and above themselves did they manage to 
stave off their onslaughts of icy death. 
Even so, time and again the arm of one 
or another dropped under some numbing 
touch ; once Savary’s head seemed to pet- 
rify beneath a breath of that ultra-cosmic 
cold; only the sixth sense which made 
Nadja sweep her heat-gun upwards, above 
both their heads, at imminent risk of 
scorching through Savary’s space-helmet, 
released him before his brain had ceased 
to function. 

Like two people struggling within the 
bonds of some awful dream, they had lost 
all consciousness of time. Suddenly they 
found themselves stumbling backwards 
against something hard and smooth . . , 
the stelumin side of the Victory. As though 
they had sensed that their prey was escap- 
ing them, the fluctuating, fluorescent things 
pulsed down in a grimmer attack. Though 
the heat-ray returned them to a kind of 
original vapor, a thin drift that the thirsty 
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Void absorbed as sand drinks water, the 
Sear of destruction was either outside their 
comprehension or else they could rise su- 
perior to it. The sickly light beat down 
with a swifter and swifter rhythm; the 
translucent folds dropped their icy swath- 
ings more and more rapidly around them ; 
their own fiercely driven muscles began to 
fail. Reeling, Nadja Manners felt that the 
whole world had changed to one swirling 
eddy of pulsating horror. Even under the 
lash of her will, her fingers were faltering, 
fumbling on the gun trigger, growing 
slower and slower in their efforts at un- 
ceasing motion. Icy tentacles fastened once 
more on the back of her neck. This . . . 
her dimming mind thought . . . was the 
end ! 

Then the icy touch melted away as so 
many others of them had done. Savary’s 
ray hissed past her head. The door of the 
space-ship was behind her and a strong 
arm lifted her and flung her bodily into the 
blessed darkness within. Blocking the 
narrow entrance with the width of his pow- 
erful shoulders, Savary played his devas- 
tating ray over the writhing, gleaming, 
transparent hoard without. Nadja stum- 
bled to her feet and he barked in an un- 
recognizable, gasping voice : “Quick ! Turn 
the ship’s rays on them!” 

With a last spurt of energy, Nadja 
dragged herself to the nearest control- 
panel . . . the space-ship’s weapons being 
arranged so as to turn on from the outer 
airless locks as well as the inner control- 
room . . . and jerked the main lever down. 
Instantly, the whole vessel flamed with a 
spitting, green-hued wave of death. Be- 
hind her, she heard the small door clang- 
ing shut. There was a cessation of the hor- 
rible, reflected glow from without. In her 
last moment of consciousness, she saw 
Savary take a few stumbling steps to- 
wards her and collapse at her side. 

* * * 

The distant sun had slipped below the 
jagged horizon of their planetoid world. 
In the warmly lighted central room of the 
space-ship, Nadja and Savary lay at ease 
on the cushioned seats. The vision-plate 



in the center of the control board showed 
a starlit vault of sky, and brooding rocky 
peaks unsullied by any shadowy horrors. 
When Savary had regained his senses and 
stumbled to the levers of the great heat- 
rays, there had been no sign of their foe 
left. Either they had all returned to their 
primitive vapor under the terrible bom- 
bardment of flame hurled at them, or the 
survivors had fled. Now, after warm 
baths, a stimulating rubdown with the 
newest tonic-oil of Earth, and a good 
meal, the two Terrestrials felt their phys- 
ical vitality somewhat restored. The 
languid serenity that comes after combat 
hovered over them. For the first time since 
they had found themselves comrades in 
their spacial exile, a silent bond of peace 
united them. Savary smoked lazily and 
Nadja lay outstretched against the 
cushions whose softness had been de- 
signed to absorb the shocks of the ship’s 
departure from Earth, watching the 
virile power of her companion’s face be- 
tween half-closed languid lids. A new, a 
pleasant peace had settled in the heart of 
the space-ship, with dangers shared and 
horrors overcome. 

After awhile, Nadja stirred from her 
contemplation and said absently: “I sup- 
pose the light they shed is below or above 
those waves visible to the human eye?” 

Savary nodded. 

“Below, I think. Our own light-waves 
break or curve against their bodies. Our 
prismatic crystal evidently possesses the 
capacity to seize light-waves beyond those 
our eye can perceive, apart from the 
power it has of straightening bent rays. 
Those colors with which they pulsated 
are located far below the infra-red. Their 
molecular vibrations are unlike ours, too. 
They are, I believe, as nearly beings of 
another dimension as it may be possible 
for us to perceive. Probably they are be- 
ings of another dimension who have 
slipped slightly over the border-line which 
may divide our world and theirs. Links, 
as it were, between There and Here. That 
cold which they generate is beyond all 
conceptions we have of the ultimate zero. 
Of course, that in itself means nothing. 
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What Man believes he knows of space is 
hardly more than theoretical speculation. 
It is an undredged ocean which we try to 
chart by the sea-weeds cast upon its 
shores. Nevertheless, I am pretty sure that 
those creatures have no existence for any 
of our sensatory nerves. It is only through 
our psychic senses that we realize them. 
They are on a dimensional border line we 
have never as yet visioned. That is prob- 
ably why there is a sense of unnatural 
horror about them.” 

Nadja shivered. 

“If they were wholly of another dimen- 
sion, they could undoubtedly leak through 
the walls of the Victory, if they chose.” 

“Probably. But if our conception of 
matter did not exist for them, by a con- 
comitant factor, they would have no power 
to harm us either. It is their border-line 
state that makes them deadly.” He paused 
and knocked out the ash from his pipe 
with care. “Too deadly to be allowed to 
survive,” he added slowly. 

Nadja turned on her cushions. 

“What can we do against them?” 

“If that ancient manuscript is right, 
they are a product of Sakka. I hardly see 
how we are going to continue our work 
here with the menace of these things hang- 
ing continually over us. It was only by 
a hair-breadth’s chance that we survived 
today. If we are to continue our existence 
here, we had better declare war ourselves. 
Follow them to their planetoid, that is, 
and exterminate them, if it be possible. 
At least, we know that our heat-rays are 
deadly to them.” 

He looked across at the woman op- 
posite him. She turned pale and shud- 
dered, but her voice remained steady. 

“Why not?” she said, “if you think it 
possible.” 

Savary’s eyes kindled. He smiled in 
sudden approbation. Leaning forward, he 
said : “I take back my indictments of your 
sex, Nadja Manners. Some women are 
the equals of men.” 

A slight flush mantled the girl’s brow. 



Without answering, she drew one of the 
stellar charts she had recently completed 
towards her. With one finger, she meas- 
ured the distance between Speira and 
Sakka as she had charted it. 

“A few hours’ flight,” she said. “Less, 
if we did not have to start decelerating 
almost as soon as we leave.” 

“We can rest for a couple of days 
.... there are some preparations to 
make .... and then start. Within the 
Victory we shall have no dangers to en- 
counter, I think.” 

Nadja rose yawning. For a minute, she 
stood beside him looking down at the dis- 
tant point of light that was Earth, swing- 
ing up from the horizon of the vision- 
plate. That trembling spear of light was 
.... beyond all hazards of the present 
and the future .... their final, ultimate 
goal: its salvation something which they 
must yet achieve. Both saw the path be- 
fore them with lucid eyes — a path of cos- 
mic achievement ! First, the destruction of 
the invisible things; then the revitalizing 
of Speira, the finding and waking of her 
sleeping youth; lastly, by some means or 
other, the saving of the distant, unsuspect- 
ing Earth. Looking at Savary, Nadja be- 
lieved that all this would be possible to 
him; though it would have been impos- 
sible to any other man. Unless death 
should trip them up in remorseless space, 
Savary would achieve it. As for herself 
.... her downcast eyelashes veiled the 
immolation of all within her that she of- 
fered him. If, despite herself, she re- 
mained a woman .... even in these 
bleak ways of the sky .... a woman 
in love with the man within the scientist 
before her, she had learned to hide it 
well. Half-oddly, she recalled the ancient 
mythologies, almost forgotten on Earth, 
with their legends eternally proving that 
there is no happiness in life for she who 
loves an Olympian. She looked up again at 
Knute Savary. He was standing over the 
stellar chart, one finger marking the small 
dot she had drawn on its surface for Sak- 
ka. There was a steel-like flash in the 
depths of his eyes. “In three days,” he 
said, “we shall leave for Sakka.” 
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• CHAPTER VI 
The End of the "Things" 

• Once more Savary consulted his charts, 
then swung down a lever. The braking 
rockets flung their silent flame across the 
void. Slowly, like a glowing yellow moon, 
Sakka rose into the frame of the vision- 
plate. Leaving the controls to Nadja, 
Savary made one last tour of inspection 
around the space-ship. Everything was in 
readiness. In their cradles, the rocket- 
boats (newly equipped with powerful, 
though small heat-rays) lay ready for an 
emergency launching. The smooth walls 
of stelumin of the inner decks had all 
their outlets closed against the possible 
rupture of one or another of the outer 
shells that ran in three layers around the 
core of the ship. The great heat-ray guns 
waited. Above them, the smaller but 
deadlier disintegrators just ridged the 
faceted walls of the gleaming hull, while 
within the bow cabin of the space-ship, 
Small dull oblongs of metal lay ready to 
jjaunch, bombs filled with radiumin liquid, 
a discovery of Knute Savary’s which he 
had withheld from the world because of 
its deadliness and endless powers of de- 
struction. 

As he paused in the observatory and 
turned the telescope towards the grow- 
ing disc of Sakka, the luminous edge of 
its sister planetoid, Lydda, swam into 
view. Neither asteroid was as large as 
Speira ; probably no more than one-quar- 
ter the size of the moon ; and as they sped 
through space in the asteroid orbit, they 
seemed to revolve about each other as 
though they were the two spherical ex- 
tremities of a whirling dumbbell. Savary 
studied a minute the curious problem this 
divergence from the usual behavior of 
solar tributaries presented to the astro- 
nomical mind, then left it for a more 
favorable opportunity.' Already, as the 
Victory devoured the spacial leagues, the 
tiny sphere of Sakka had swollen and 
grown till it filled the immediate sky. Nad- 
ja had turned on the full power of the 
braking rockets. Soon they were sinking 
down like a floating feather towards a 



world like some nightmare of space. 

Beneath them a strange, liquefied sur- 
face glowed with a pale, livid yellow light 
and seemed to shift and quiver like agi- 
tated oil. As they sank ‘closer, Nadja 
noticed that here, and there in the vast 
surface of semi-fluid matter, a blunt white 
pinnacle seemed to obtrude like a piece of 
unhealthy bone upthrusting out of the 
planetoid’s viscous flesh. Taking a reading 
of the atmosphere and pressure gauges, 
they found that this tiny world was not, 
like Speira, wholly stripped of perceptible 
atmosphere. The gases indicated were, 
however, unfamiliar to both of them. Only 
one, nitrogen, was known upon the Earth. 
Savary lifted his eyebrows at the reading 
and abandoned the control-board once 
more to Nadja. Removing one of the test- 
tubes from the atmospheric reader, he 
brought it into his laboratory and made a 
few rapid tests. In the dark, the thin gases 
glowed with a faint pulsing light. When 
he returned, Nadja was skimming as low 
as possible over the surface of the strange 
repugnant world. The instability of the 
sluggish element beneath them was now 
revealed as a constant sucking and eddy- 
ing unrest within some liquefied matter 
too heavy for ripples, but nevertheless 
constantly agitated by a giant pulse-like 
beat within it. Savary spoke. 

“Pretty place, isn’t it? The atmos- 
phere is radio-active, with a slight 
density and a near-zero temperature. 
There are a few traces of familiar Ter- 
restrial gases, but only as a dilution for 
some heavier gaseous substance complete- 
ly foreign to our knowledge, as might be 
expected. Its radio-activity, however, is 
quite perceptible. I have always wondered 
whether radio-activity might not be the 
gateway, or one of the gateways, to an- 
other dimension. In any case, it is prob- 
ably the mainstay of these creatures’ ex- 
istence.” 

As he spoke, he drew out his rose- 
crystal spectacles and slipped them on. 
Nadja followed his example, and as they 
bent once more over the vision-plate, an 
exclamation rose to their lips. 

Beneath them, what had been no more 
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than a sea of viscous fluid, suddenly trans- 
formed itself into a nightmare vision of 
pulsing, league-deep layers and semi-trans- 
parent things. It was impossible to see 
where one began and another ended. The 
whole planetoid was wrapped around in 
the obscene embrace of these formless hor- 
rors of the void. Now and again one rose, 
pulsed upward with a play of impossible 
colors, and floated against the bone-like 
rock formations that sheered through his 
kindred’s gelatinous mass. Nadja re- 
ceived the impression that they fed as they 
clung and poured themselves over these 
smooth-worn pinnacles. For a long time, 
she and Savary gazed down speechless at 
this unbelievable sight. Suddenly, it 
changed. As though becoming aware of 
an alien presence for the first time, the 
whole sea of loathsome forms swirled and 
boiled over. Over and upwards ! 

With no perceptible sense of individual 
action, the very surface of the viscous sea 
below seemed to curve hungrily upwards 
in a mounting vortex of vibrating lights 
and angry colors. The sky around the 
speeding Victory filled with contourless, 
hovering shapes! The whole planetoid 
seemed to converge in one instant fluctu- 
ating mass, on the audacious visitant from 
other spheres. 

Even through the immense thickness of 
the space-ship, the death-like cold of the 
nameless things struck with icy fangs. 
Nadja switched on the great heat-distribu- 
tors of the vessel to their fullest power. 
Her breath was already making a thin va- 
por in the air. Savary waited till the vi- 
sion-plate was obscured by the viscous, 
clinging masses, then his hands leaped for 
the levers before him. Instantly, destruc- 
tion hurled itself in an all-enveloping 
swath from every pore of the space- vessel. 
An aura of crackling flame swept in great, 
blinding whorls for a thousand feet in ev- 
ery direction ! The thin, strange air 
served as a faint conductor for the first 
sound they had heard, save for their hel- 
met radios or within the ship, since they 
had left Earth ... the thin, high crackle of 
the death-dealing beams. 

Before this outpouring of flame, the 



things melted in great swaths- of utter 
annihilation, but from the fathomless 
depths of their translucent layers, ever 
broadening whorls of their impalpable hor^ 
ror poured up in a vast circling funnel 
that had the space-ship at its core. Warmth 
began once more to steal back into the con- 
trol-room, but it was a fluctuating thing. 
Between the fans of the heat-rays, surviv- 
ing waves of the things bore down and 
clung, but most of them had been already 
touched by the destroying flames, their 
process of dissolution only retarded. It 
was soon warm enough for comfort with- 
in the ship. Without, a vast spectacle of 
destruction painted the blinding reality of 
white-hot, Terrestrial flame against the 
ghastly shimmers of the other-dimensional 
foe. 

• After a while and out of curiosity . . . 

for the crackling heat-rays were work- 
ing a vast enough dissolution on the ever- 
mounting but out-manoeuvered foe . . . 
Savary released one of the disintegrator 
rays and turned it on one of the oncoming 
waves of shimmering viscosity. The re- 
sult was unexpected. As the almost-invisi- 
ble beam met the massed transparencies of 
the Sakka things, their fascinated glances 
beheld one of the strangest struggles man 
had ever seen. 

There was first the impression, con- 
ducted more through the psychic senses 
than the sensory nerves, of a headlong, a 
more than seismic shock. The beam 
spread, became a spray of struggling force, 
fell back upon itself in a shower of ter- 
rible sparks. Here and there, however, it 
seemed to penetrate and sink down within 
the pulsing beings in long, disrupting 
spears. Strange waves of unnamed emo- 
tion ran through the Terrestrial fighters’ 
nerves. Nadja cried out. 

“Something weirdly unreal is happen- 
ing out there ! What is it ?” 

Savary, eyes glued to the vision-plate, 
said slowly: 

“I think that we are seeing a combat 
such as never has been on our dimensional 
plane before. These strange beings are 
vulnerable only where their material sub- 
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stance is of our world. Beyond the wall 
that separates our dimensions, the disinte- 
grator ray cannot function. If they were 
completely of another plane . . . supposing 
they could still have an existence for us 
. . . the ray would not even perceive them. 
The proof that they are probably an evo- 
lutionary branch that has jutted out some- 
how into our dimension, lies in the fact 
that there is evidently a conflict between 
their substance and the destroying beam 
which we have sent against them. There is 
probably a modicum of protoplasmic or- 
ganism in them. Perhaps they are an ad- 
vanced product of their world, or else a 
very primitive one. There is no reason why 
their plane and ours should not be con- 
verging one towards the other, or inverse- 
ly, should not have had a common point 
of departure from which they are extend- 
ing in constantly diverging paths.” 

Nadja bent once more over the vision- 
plate. The battle of the disintegrator- 
beam and the other-world substance it was 
hurled at, had momentarily eclipsed the 
fiery destruction wrought by the heat-rays 
ringing the ship. The whole scope of the 
vision-plate flamed with sprays and plumes 
of intense brightness. Where the fangs 
of the destructive radiance penetrated, 
long holes of extraordinary darkness 
seemed to extend, for an infinitesimal part 
of a second, into vistas beyond the scope of 
the human mind. As she looked down 
them, the very nerves of her body con- 
tracted and shivered ! But the Terrestrial 
ray was losing ground! The showering 
curtain of back-flung sparks had become a 
wall. With a short, ironical laugh, Savary 
switched it off. The waves of pulsing be- 
ings closed their fluid ranks and he swung 
the heat-ray guns at the bow into the sick- 
ening light at their hearts. 

Nadja said curiously, “But why does 
the heat-ray reach them ?” 

“Perhaps because heat and cold . . . 
even though as varying in degree as the 
intense cold of these beings shows . . . may 
be one of the things we share with them. 
Radio-activity evidently is another. Cold 
may be their medium since heat is evident- 
ly the antithesis of their lives. See! I 



am using the new density their dissolution 
furnishes to plane lower still into their at- 
mosphere. Relax a little, Nadja. We may 
have days of this ahead of us. Thank Hea- 
ven! The heat-rays are self-recharging. 
We cannot afford to stop until we have 
Tayed every one of these beings out of ex- 
istence.” 

The girl laughed shakily. 

“They give me the most unreal sensa- 
tion ... as though a transsensatory horror 
was trying to press in upon me.” 

Savary frowned and considered her. 
Her beauty suddenly struck him, but he 
put the unwonted thought aside. Then 
he continued. 

“Woman’s receptivity is held by some 
psychologists to be more delicately adjust- 
ed than man’s. Perhaps these things pos- 
sess some purely psychic powers, within 
their own spheres, which they are trying 
to hurl at us. Perhaps you may have nerves 
capable of acting as mediums between the 
dimensional planes. Is the impression 
very strong?” 

The girl straightened and shook herself 
vigorously. 

“Oh ! It won’t get the better of me. I 
can control it. Those bombs out in front, 
are you going to use them?” 

“They may not act in the elements of 
this atmosphere . . . but I think they will. 
If they do, it is these creatures’ finish. 
Radiumin is the death of matter . . . and 
that planetoid of theirs is matter, whatever 
they themselves may be. Release some of 
them, Nadja.” 

• The upward swirling vortex of the 

things had never ceased, but the space- 
ship sailed within a veritable cocoon of 
flame through which none of them could 
subsist for more than a few moments. Set- 
tling down to a protracted vigil, Savary 
swallowed a stimulant that would allow 
him to go two or three days without sleep 
if necessary (it had been invented for in- 
terplanetary flight) and relaxed a little in 
his seat. There was little, after all, to do, 
save steer the ship in its level circlings of 
the tiny world. Nadja had gone forward 
to release the bombs, for, as these were 
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recent additions, no provision had been 
made for their control from the central 
chamber. 

As Savary leaned forward over the vi- 
sion-plate, he saw one of them float out 
and downward like a steel-colored shad- 
ow. Curiously, he watched its progress; 
down, down into depths that every ris- 
ing wave of transparent beings showed 
more and more profound, till it was lost 
from view. Another followed, then an- 
other. They vanished . . . mere harmless 
looking dots ... in the unsoundable depths 
below. 

Still, the things swept up in boiling vor- 
texes ! Still they were met by the space- 
vessel’s impregnable belt of flame. Sud- 
denly, their ranks seemed thinner. They 
hovered in seemingly impenetrable hordes, 
but at a distance. Only a comparative few 
pulsed down now to meet the destruction 
that was stronger than they. Through the 
thinning eddies of them, Savary glimpsed 
the distant disc of Lydda disappearing be- 
hind the billowing horizon of Sakka. 
When it rose once more ... a thin silver 
dot against the half-glimpsed peace of the 
remote night . . . Nadja came flying back 
from the bow-room, the last bomb loosed, 
and cried : “Look !” 

Far, far below, a mere speck against 
the swimming eddies of viscous-looking 
horrors, a crawling worm of unearthly 
blue writhed beneath the living seas of' 
Sakka. Another circuit of the asteroid, 
and they noticed a dozen twisting snakes 
of fire crawling like living things beneath 
the other-dimensional glow. Savary drew 
in a sharp breath and his face was sombre 
as he looked around at Nadja. 

“It works,” he said, “Even as I foresaw 
it would work on Earth . . . though I never 
dared test it. Nadja, you are seeing the be- 
ginnings of a leprous world, a world con- 
demned, which nothing now can save. Let 
the things that possess it find another 
home in space if they can. Their planet is 
dead. That is what radiumin is: leprosy 
of matter. The only thing that will stop 
its march now is iron. Somehow, it has 
no effect on pure iron. As you noticed, the 
shells encasing it were of that metal. Hap- 



pily, it is possible to handle it in an inert 
state and to wake its potency only when it 
is safely in the bomb. Nevertheless, the 
compounding of it is a game played with 
death — not one’s death alone, but that of 
one’s whole world as well. One slip, one 
drop vivified too soon, and the seed of ulti- 
mate death to matter is sown past remedy. 
I thought at the time I discovered it that 
I would try to find an antidote to its horri- 
ble potency, but after careful thought, it 
seemed wiser to destroy the formula . . . 
though I could not destroy its existence in 
my mind. Sakka is doomed ; though her 
doom may take a year, two years perhaps 
to achieve itself. And the things on her are 
doomed, too; that is, if they possess one 
grain of organic matter in their beings! 
You had better sleep now while I watch. 
Later you can take my place.” 

They divided the strain and tension of 
the succeeding days into watches of four 
hours each. Ceaselessly circling the as- 
teroid, the Victory flamed with its endless 
message of death, but the creatures of Sak- 
ka had the blind pugnacity of the bulldog. 
They swarmed in continuous, malign at- 
tack around the destroying aura of their 
foe: swarmed and perished, while the 
sense of their hate and their other-world 
death beat in like a miasma against the 
consciousness of the two Terrestrials de- 
fying them. 

Off for Lydda 

• On the third day, it was possible to no- 
tice a change in the attacks of the shim- 
mering translucent tides. The hordes ris- 
ing against them were mere eddies now 
compared to the infinite numbers of the 
first days. On the crawling surface of the 
planetoid, long snakes of blue devouring 
canker seemed to hiss and writhe. Above 
their heads, however, the throbbing light 
of the things appeared to mass in ever- 
denser reaches. Nadja, returning from 
the observatory room, remarked with a 
wan, worn smile : 

“They are leaving their planet.” 

Savary lifted bloodshot eyes from the 
vision-plate. “We must rise above them, 
then, and finish our work. Hold steady 
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for acceleration. I am going to turn on 
the rear rockets.” 

As they flashed upward, shearing a fiery 
path through the hovering masses as they 
went, the beings gleamed with sullen colors 
and retreated. When at last they had won 
to clear skies ; when, for the first time in 
days, they saw the cold brilliancy of the 
distant stars hang dispassionately above 
them, Savary halted the space-ship, or 
rather braked its speed to a comparative 
hovering. Beneath them, the serried 
depths of the things of Sakka undulated 
and glowed with their unearthly light ; but 
Nadja’s prevision that they were leaving 
their leprous home . . . knowing it doomed 
. . . was proven exact. Reaching out tow- 
ards Lydda, an immense whorl of fluores- 
cent motion was flinging an incredible 
bridge across space. The Victory hurled 
itself at them like a hound at its prey. 
Once more the cosmic battle locked foes 
of two widely sundered worlds in a close 
embrace. Savary sent the white-lipped 
girl with him to a needed rest while he 
swallowed stimulants and bent in grey, un- 
shaven and worn-eyed tensity above the 
vision-plate. With inflexible eyes, he 
hurled the destruction of the dimension 
they had invaded against the ghostly 
things. 

Hurtling through space at a speed slight- 
ly beyond what appeared to be the maxi- 
mum of the other-plane creatures’ power 
of velocity, they swept the routed foe with 
the blazing death of their rays, then re- 
ducing speed to that of the great streamer 
of fluctuating semi-matter, they sped 
along with it like a visible, fiery doom. 

Slowly, the heart of the great whirling 
spiral began to thin and grow ragged. Out 
towards the edges, the formless things 
were fringing out into the void, away from 
the death that was returning them to their 
original vapor. Nadja, finding that she 
could not sleep with the pulsing conscious- 
ness of the death-throes of an entire form 
of life beating in against her senses, came 
and crouched over the control-board with 
Savary as the hours sped on. Suddenly, 
she laid her hand on his arm and pointed. 

“Look ! Isn’t this new wave of them we 



are overhauling brighter and denser-look- 
ing than any we have yet seen ? These 
are visible even without our glasses." 

Around them a strange nucleus of bril- 
liancy, livid and loathsome but oddly pow- 
erful and luminously ominous, had gath- 
ered and thickened. Removing his crystal 
spectacles, Savary saw that this clot of 
things was effectively visible, as Nadja 
had said, to the unaided human eye. They 
hung heavy with threat, and the girl, whose 
shaken mind seemed to receive the psychic 
messages of the outer things, cried out. 

“Somewhere at the heart of this bright- 
er swarm is something vital to them. Their 
king or brood queen or something. I can 
feel them at bay and these are nearer 
to our world than the others. They are 
more advanced on their evolutionary path ! 
Savary ! Isn’t it getting colder ?” 

“Yes,” the man answered briefly ; then, 
in a harsh exclamation, “The heat-rays 
aren’t working!” 

The cocoon of flame in which they had 
moved for so many days, safe and invul- 
nerable, had suddenly ceased to be. The 
great whorl of bayed and fluorescent foe 
was massing around them, pressing in 
against the outer end of the vision-plate, 
clinging in fathom-thick layers against the 
Victory’s defenceless outer shell. Within 
the ship, the cold struck with sharpened, 
deepening bite! Unearthly and irresisti- 
ble, it weighed on their wearied limbs, 
numbed their exhausted minds, increased 
with every stunned and speechless second ! 

Savary had flung back the panels of 
the control-board and was searching des- 
perately for a clue to the failure of the 
heat-ray guns. Leaning over him, Nadja 
switched on the disintegrator-beams. Their 
fangs leaped out at the blanketing tides 
clinging around the ship. 

“It may hold them off a little,” she said. 
“They are nearer to us than the rest !” She 
gasped. Her breath hung whitely in the 
icy room. Her teeth shivered. The terri- 
ble sense of locked combat between two 
far-flung dimensions poured into the room. 
Behind a curtain of back-flung sparks and 
repulsed destruction, the beams tore their 
occasional, unnatural holes of impenetra- 
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ble night through the shimmering tides 
around them. 

“The combustion switch is burned 
through !” Savary gasped. “They are get- 
ting no more fuel! It will take half an 
hour to mend it !” 

Nadja said quickly : “The rockets !” 

Savary nodded. “It may kill us, but it 
is our only chance !” 

• He swung on the full acceleration. In 

one terrible burst of rocket-flame, the 
space-ship hurled itself out of the gleam- 
ing things’ embrace and out and away 
from their path at a speed they could not 
equal. Holding the tearing agony of near- 
ly bodily disruption at bay for one endless 
minute by sheer force of will, Savary kept 
his tortured body from falling for just 
long enough to give the Victory a clear 
impetus towards the free skies. With his 
collapse, the handle of the propelling 
rockets was released, their power switched 
off. The space-ship sped on its own im- 
petus through the void, bearing two limp 
and corpse-like forms within its icy 
heart . . . 

Savary returned to consciousness first. 
Crawling painfully towards the drawer 
where the stimulant-tablets were kept, he 
swallowed a couple and forced two more 
down Nadja’s contracted throat. There 
was blood in his throat ; blood oozing still 
from his nostrils. But he was alive, and 
the limp form of the earth-girl beside him 
still stirred with a faint mockery of breath. 

Drawing himself painfully to his knees, 
he turned on the braking rockets and tried 
to form an idea as to their position in 
space. He had been unconscious a full 
hour. Where had the blindly hurtling ves- 
sel brought them in that space of time ? As 
the powerful drug began to work within 
him, his mind cleared and he slowly work- 
ed out their position on the stellar chart. 
Speira lay in the Victory’s wake and un- 
charted asteroidal orbits lay ahead. He set 
the space-ship’s helm to swing in a slow 
curve back along the path it had come, 
then turned to Nadja who was feebly stir- 
ring at his side. Bruised and wracked 
though he felt ... as though every limb had 



been torn asunder by the acceleration they 
had met without drugs or preparation . . . 
his magnificent strength was returning to 
his mighty frame. Stooping, he lifted the 
half -conscious girl to a couch and rubbed 
her temples with a tonic-oil. Soon she 
was sitting up and looking around, and Sa- 
vary began gathering up instruments from 
within his laboratory with a purposeful air. 
To Nadja’s silent inquiry, he spoke brief- 

!y- 

“I must repair the heat-rays, and then 
we must return and finish the Sakka 
things': follow them to Lydda, if neces- 
sary, though they may not be there yet. 
They evidently intended taking refuge 
there.” 

The girl dragged herself to her feet. 

“I will prepare some food, then I will 
help you if you need me.” 

An hour later, the break in the heat- 
ray fuel-line mended, they saw Sakka’s 
pale disc lift into the vision-plate. When 
they slipped on their crystal spectacles, 
they saw the exodus of its beings had not 
yet ceased. The vast, undulating stream- 
er of fluctuating light stretched now al- 
most to the moon-like brightness of distant 
Lydda. Knute Savary uttered an ex- 
clamation of satisfaction as he saw them. 

“They are slow air-travellers,” he 
barked sharply. “We shall overhaul them 
before they touch the other planetoid.” 

As they passed over Sakka, he uttered 
a shout of triumph. Nadja’s exclamation 
was one of horror. The small world was 
a writhing mass of bluish burrowing light. 
Those millions of the things that still re- 
mained clinging to the soil of their plane- 
tary home were dissolving away before 
their very eyes, and on the livid, barren 
rocks . . . stripped to the eye for the first 
time perhaps in the asteroid’s life ... the 
great serpents of nauseous fire dug and 
twined, eating sluggishly, but resistlessly, 
into the bowels of a world. 

Savary said: “If the planet has an iron 
core, it will stop when it reaches that far. 
If not, it will gnaw away till nothing is 
left and die of lack of matter to devour. 
Do you wonder why I refused to give to 
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the earth the atrocious power of such an 
invention ?” 

“It is horrible!” Nadja cried. “Horri- 
ble ! Look. We are in the rear-guard of 
the things." 

• Savary touched a lever and the space- 
ship flamed once more with its aureole 
of fire. As though in panic, the things 
spread out and strove to flee before their 
returning doom. Plowing through them, 
the Victory cut a vast swath that disrupt- 
ed the thin and stricken remnants of their 
emigrating tides. They had no fight left. 
The great whorl of fluorescence was like 
a truncated, headless serpent writhing . . . 
mortally wounded ... in space. An hour 
of increasing acceleration brought them to 
the Lydda end of the space-bridging 
streamer. Here that same brighter core of 
pulsing life that had routed them before 
turned and pulsed up at them in some des- 
perate attack. But the heat-rays were 
working now. Like mists, they melted 
before their blasts and the sense of their 
dying beat like some hideous dirge against 
the worn minds of the two within the 
space-ship. 

At last, a complete survey of the skies 
showed only isolated, fleeing islands of 
sick light, seeking refuge afar. Savary 
spoke hoarsely. 

“It is nearly ended. Hold on now. I 
am going to give her all the acceleration 
we can stand. Those things must be de- 
stroyed to the last one.” 

That last day was a nightmare in which 
the inhumanly driven Terrestrials moved 
with leaden limbs and numbed minds. 
Every nerve within them shrieking for 
surcease, the two hurled the flame-belch- 
ing space-ship after each fleeing composite 
of things. When at last the shattered peace 
of space held no more of them, Sakka lay 
far in the rear and Lydda lifted like a 
moon athwart their bow. Nadja was reel- 
ing as she walked, and her eyes were two 
dark holes in the ghastly pallor of her face. 
Knute Savary’s eyes softened as they 
looked at her. He wondered how so frail a 
thing could have proven in the testing as 
resistant as the strongest man. The fiery 



empire of Savary’s mind had kept his 
senses so much the servants of his demiur- 
gian will, that emotions found few ways 
of reaching them save through the barriers 
of his brain. It was Nadja Manner’s steel- 
like power of will and courage in front of 
almost inconceivable situations, the deter- 
mination that informed her fragile frame 
and the trained lucidity and dauntlessness 
of her mind that suddenly inspired his re- 
spect. As he bent on her a look of interest 
such as he had given to no woman before, 
he noted for the second time the haunting 
shadow of the fiery and untamed beauty 
that had been hers on Earth, glow 
through the veil of her exhaustion and pal- 
lor. He spoke sincerely. 

“There is no man on Earth who could 
have proven himself a better companion in 
such an ordeal as we have just passed 
through than you have done, Nadja. I am 
beginning to think I owe you thanks for 
your betrayal of me on Earth. I see now 
that the justifications I gave myself for 
my desire to be ruler of the earth were 
false. However well I might have led 
them, its peoples had a greater right to lib- 
erty than to well-being or even life, which 
is all I had to offer them in exchange. My 
exile was merited.” 

The girl drew in a gasping breath. 
Then she said quietly : 

“Not such an exile. Do you think that 
every minute I am not realizing what I 
sent you to . . . and that the earth may die 
because I did it ?” 

Savary stood up and stretched. 

“In an hour we shall be hovering over 
Lydda. We can land there and rest, if it 
be an auspicious planet. We’ll need two or 
three days of complete inaction before 
either of us will be fit for anything. I 
am telling you that you were right, Nad- 
ja. We need never talk of this any more. 
Whatever you did, for whatever reasons, 
your coming into this spacial exile cancels 
it generously. After all, what adventure 
on Earth could even approach the vast- 
ness of our adventures here? Whatever 
the future may hold for us, we can think 
that we have lived as no human has ever 
lived before. Defying cosmic forces. 
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bending over the tomb of a million-year- 
old past, and destroying the possible brood 
of a fantastic future. And now ... let us 
land on Lydda.” 

CHAPTER VII 
The Bird-Men of Lydda 

• Lydda gleamed ... a clear red disc . . . 

across two-thirds of the vision-plate 
when Savary woke Nadja from the needed 
sleep he had sent her to. An hour later 
they floated above a barren soil, granite- 
red and airless and fashioned into tor- 
mented outlines of jagged peaks and deep 
fissures a hundred times more fantastic 
than those of Speira. Slowly, the Victory 
sank downwards towards this bleak scen- 
ery, coming to rest finally in what looked 
like the center of a one-time volcanic cra- 
ter, as wide as a small sea. For a brief mo- 
ment they held fatigue at bay while they 
looked out at this now corpse-like world 
through the uncovered glassite dome of 
the observatory. They had come to rest 
deep in a red powder of desiccated matter. 
Around them, sharp black peaks stabbed 
the starry skies and cast inky shadows un- 
der the brilliance of the distant sun. An 
age-old, weary death lay over this airless 
world. Savary spoke. 

“I thing that we can safely sleep here. 
This is almost a lunar scenery ... it makes 
one homesick for the mineral lands of the 
moon.” 

Moving warily on limbs that tottered 
beneath them, they gained their rooms to 
forget all the strain and stress of the end- 
less days of other-world combat in the 
dreamless sleep of exhaustion . . . 

For two days, the space-ship lay un- 
disturbed in the age-old silence of the dead 
planetoid. Its crew slept and woke to 
briefly eat and sleep again. On the third 
day, Nadja woke to a renewed glow of 
vitality, all fatigue gone. Taking a cold 
shower and dressing quickly, she found 
that Savary had flushed the air of the 
space-ship with a bracing, extra touch of 
oxygen and was doing setting-up exercises 
in the small gymnasium the World Council 
had included in the equipment of the Vic- 



tory. After breakfast, they flung back the 
shutters of the observatory and looked 
without. A rising sun was beating like a 
molten hammer against the ruddy rocks of 
Lydda. It was a small world, they had 
seen on their arrival two days before, but 
its revolutions on its axis were so slow 
compared to those of Speira, that the days 
were only two hours shorter than those 
of Earth. This they were to discover la- 
ter. At the moment, they inferred it as 
they watched the far sun climb slowly 
across the black heavens, while the shad- 
ows shortening across the baking rocks 
made the only hint of motion on the silent 
world. 

Suddenly, as they watched the airless 
sunrise, a tremor shook the mighty hull 
around them. Slowly ... as things move 
in a dream ... the nearer black peaks be- 
gan to move, to glide past them! “The 
ship is moving !” Nadja cried. 

Dashing into the control-room, Savary 
flung on the braking rockets, but its flame 
hissed out into the silent world in vain. 
With the floating motion of a swan, light- 
ly as a feather moves, the Victory passed 
over the barren, powdery soil with a quick- 
er and quicker glide. Tense-lipped, the 
man within turned on rocket after rocket 
with no perceptible result. The space- 
ship was slipping . . . propelled by what 
strange agency neither knew . . . towards 
the bowl-like vent at the crater’s heart. 
Suddenly, they were looking into the 
black depths of a cavern-like fissure, im- 
mense and impenetrable. Savary was 
flinging on the last of the braking-rockets 
when Nadja leaned, forward and laid a 
hand on his arm. 

“Perhaps I am mad,” she said. “But 
something within me . . . something like an 
echo from an outside voice ... is saying 
and repeating that the power that is hold- 
ing us is friendly, that we must not fight 
it.” 

Savary frowned and stood still in deep 
thought. Suddenly, as though on impulse, 
as though some message had reached his 
inner-self also, he walked across to the 
radio-receiving set and switched it on. A 
low hum purred across the room ; then . . . 
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words ! Unintelligible words, but distinct 
syllables that droned and paused, then the 
rhythm changed as though they were 
spoken in another tongue. Nadja flew to 
the radio-transmitter and spoke into the 
microphone. 

“Who are you? We do not understand 
your language.” 

The voice paused a minute, then in slow, 
halting English, it said : “We are not ene- 
mies. Our beam of force is drawing you 
towards the entrance of our world. If 
you want to fight it, turn on your rear- 
rockets and outstrip it. It is strong, but 
very slow. This is proof that we do not 
wish to hold you unwillingly. Our world 
is at the heart of this planet. If you wish 
to come here and exchange your wisdom 
for ours, allow the beam to pull your ship 
through the crater opening ahead of you. 
In two hours you will be in an atmosphere 
composed of . . . say the names of your at- 
mospheric gases, please, through the 
speaker you pdssess. Ah! Thank you. 
Here is the composition of ours.” 

A brief atmospheric formula was given 
and the voice ceased. Savary walked to 
the transmitter and answered. 

“We would be pleased to visit any 
friendly people whose minds are so de- 
veloped as to be able to seize on a new 
language and use it instantly as you have 
done.” 

Nadja flung herself on a couch and 
laughed with a new gaiety. 

“ ‘There are more things in Heaven and 
Earth than are dreamed of on one planet’,” 
she misquoted. After the two days’ rest, 
her eyes glowed and her cheeks had recov- 
ered their color for the first time since 
the strain of her stowaway flight from 
Earth. Savary stretched his superbly 
muscled form and felt, for the first time 
since his athletic youth, the simple, uncere- 
bral pleasure of being alive and healthy. 
The slightly over-oxygenated air of the 
ship stimulated them to a leaping vitality. 
What was ahead of them seemed only a 
pleasant adventure after those they had 
encountered and outfaced. Other be- 
ings were alive in this desiccated world! 
Other minds were reaching out in friend- 



liness towards theirs! Only he who has 
tested the supreme isolation of the void 
could appreciate the exhilaration of the 
thought. 

The space-ship was dipping towards the 
vast black entrance of the crater-mouth. 
“Volcanic stone,” Savary said, “but unlike 
anything we have on Earth. I wonder if 
these beings will be of any shape kindred 
to ours.” 

The next moment they were engulfed in 
total darkness. The ship lurched. Then 
they were plunging down some immense 
gap in the dead planetoid’s crust, hurtling 
towards its bowels at a speed that had be- 
come vertiginous, while the lights of their 
vessel gleamed in the reflection of the 
vision-plate on smooth, basaltic walls and 
seemed to be hurled back on them from the 
impenetrable night ahead. 

• Suddenly, they seemed to slip into a 

vast, metal-lined tube where immense 
doorways folded back before them at their 
approach and swung to behind them. For 
an hour, they slipped smoothly down and 
Nadja grew restless. The silence and the 
continuous hurtling through the Stygian 
night of a planet’s heart had quenched 
her gaiety if not her courage. She looked 
often at Savary who sat with creased 
brows, immersed in a deep abstraction. 
He seemed to be listening to something, or 
for something. Suddenly he smiled. 

“We shall be there in a few minutes,” he 
said. 

The girl asked curiously, “How do you 
know ?” 

“I have just been told so in the same 
way, only more clearly, that you were made 
to feel that these beings were friends. Af- 
ter all, we have mental communication in 
our world also . . . not perfected, it is true 
. . . but nevertheless recognized. I have 
been letting my mind respond to theirs. I 
think you can probably do it too, if you 
try. We should have no trouble commu- 
nicating with them.” 

As he spoke, the space-ship faltered and 
came to a stand-still. Eagerly, they bent 
over the vision-plate. They were in a vast 
amphitheater of smooth black rock, whose 
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walls reflected the light which poured up- 
on them from some unseen source high 
above their heads. It was as light as day. 

Through the radio, the voice said dis- 
tinctly : 

“There is atmosphere around you. Per- 
haps you had better see if it is suitable to 
your capacities.” 

Nadja walked over to the atmospheric 
reader and said after a few minutes : “The 
atmospheric pressure is slighter than ours 
. . . about that of our higher summits . . . 
but the composition is nearly that of the 
Earth. Look. Here is the reading.” 

As Savary bent over the test-tube, she 
looked into the vision-plate. The ship had 
come to rest in a huge cradle of black 
metal, and on a narrow platform beside it, 
a strange shrunken semi-human form 
stood peering at it. As though he was 
aware that she was looking at him, he lift- 
ed one arm in a sort of ceremonious salute. 
Savary spoke. 

“I think we can risk going out without 
our space-suits. These creatures seem so- 
licitous of our well-being.” 

Strapping disintegrators to their sides 
and filling the air-locks from the reservoirs 
of the ship, they stepped out into this new 
world. The air which they dubiously drew 
into their lungs was strangely pungent but 
apparently harmless. Above them, the 
vault of the cavern in which they found 
themselves lifted till it almost lost itself 
in the upper distances. From a whirling 
incandescent globe ... a ball of sun-like 
brilliancy a hundred feet or so in diameter 
... a warm and dazzling light poured 
down upon the space-ship, its cradle and 
platforms surrounding it. Narrow run- 
ways bisected the entire floor of the cav- 
ern, and the whole appearance was that of 
a very modernistic airway station. 

The dried-up-looking being that Nadja 
had seen through the vision-plate walked 
up to them and saluted gravely once more. 
He was, they saw, a bleached and dwarfed 
old man with strange feathery arms of a 
bird . . . arms that looked as though they 
had evolved from wings and ending in 
many-fingered claw-like hands. Feathers 
grew in a close grey cap over his bony 



skull and his eyes were enormous in a 
wizened puny face. He wore one draped 
garment of some metallic tissue, and his 
feet faltered as he walked as though he 
was not used to demanding much of them. 
His voice was sonorous and pleasant, how- 
ever, as he greeted them in English of a 
slow, measured style. 

“Greetings. Your language is an easy 
one to absorb and resolve, but it has no 
kinship with that of any of the worlds 
with which we are acquainted. We saw 
your space-vessel resting on the edge of 
the crater that is one of the gates to our 
inner world, and we were curious to learn 
who you are. In the nearly half-million 
years that Lydda (I see that is the name 
you give to our planet) has lain barren and 
stripped of air, none have come here, nor 
have we seen other signs to indicate that 
space-travel had become feasible. You may 
accompany me without fear. Knowledge is 
all we ask of you, and we will give you 
some of ours in return. Follow me .... if 
it be your will.” 

Savary spoke slowly. “We are people of 
a distant planet called Earth. It is the 
third from the sun. You, I suppose, are 
the original inhabitants of this planetoid 
who have fled here from the airlessness 
without ?” 

“Even so. Will you step into this con- 
veyance ? . . . thus . . . and in a few min- 
utes we will be where the Older Ones . . . 
the rulers of our world . . . await your 
coming. Since first our atmosphere began 
to leave us, we have dwelt here within 
the core of our planet, sealed from the air- 
lessness without by metal air-locks and 
creating our own atmosphere by machin- 
ery. Ah ! Here we are.” 

The small metal shell into which they 
had stepped had slipped . . . moved, like 
the space-ship, by some invisible force . . . 
through a succession of low passageways 
hewn out of the black basaltic rock till it 
came out into an indescribably vast cavern 
... a veritable inner world . . . where it 
rested on the edge of the terrace of a 
great building which overlooked a de- 
scending panorama of other buildings all 
bathed in the vital brilliant glow they 
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had seen in the first cavern. The air ra- 
diated with a warm energy that came from 
the almost invisible source of the light. No 
vegetation whatever existed within sight, 
and all the buildings seemed made of some 
dark metal that would have been depress- 
ing without the diffused radiance from the 
heights. Their guide led them through a 
large doorway into a lofty hall which was 
plated in a bluish metal of many delicate 
reflections, where a group of tiny feath- 
ered men sat behind a white table of some 
quartz-like stone that ran half-way across 
a raised dais. One rose and came forward 
with fumbling steps. Nadja felt that he 
was walking, even as their guide, as a sort 
of courtesy to the guests of their world, but 
that this was a very unusual form of exer- 
cise for these people. This little feathered 
man looked hard at Savary and then 
smiled. 

“You are of the higher mind,” he said 
in groping English. “We can then dispense 
with the talk of the tongue that our people 
have abandoned long ago.” 

• Savary bowed. He looked steadily at 

the little man and suddenly Nadja be- 
gan to sense an interchange of thoughts 
between the two that grew clearer as she 
set her own, not negligible mind, to follow 
it. She saw the eyes of the seated coun- 
cil turn on her with pleased approval as 
the meaning of their thoughts became clear 
to her. Their mental speech flowed with 
a speed far beyond that of their verbal 
talk. The leader w r ho had welcomed them 
waved them to a seat with one feathered 
arm. He then spoke ... or rather thought. 

“We have looked into your minds . . . 
with your consent, of course, since other- 
wise we had not the right . . . and found 
that you come from the planet that is at 
the meridian of its life. We call it Tellus ; 
you call it Earth. We have not looked on 
it with material eyes for nearly a quarter- 
million years. In that time we have never 
gone to the surface of our globe, but our 
inner vision has viewed it and all the others 
of the solar system and noted its material 
evolution, though we had no means of not- 
ing whether it possessed inhabitants or 



not. We are glad to see that its people are 
of so high an order of evolution; high 
enough to have conquered the barriers of 
space which we considered insuperable. 
Will you tell us what brought you here ? — 
whether it was a mere thirst for knowledge 
or a more virile . . . and alas ! . . . lost to 
us . . . taste for adventure that made you 
launch yourselves into the planetary void ? 
We would like to know what such flights 
across space have shown you. Here life 
has left us little to stir our blood save in- 
tellectual facts. Too much safety, too 
much knowledge, has sapped the springs 
of our emotions. We dream and think 
and remember. But yours, we can see, is 
a younger race than ours ; a race that acts, 
where we have only meditated.” 

As he finished, the Terrestrials felt the 
surge of thoughts reaching out and quest- 
ing into theirs. Savary’s mind attuned 
itself almost immediately to the rhythm 
of thought-exchange, and in brief succinct 
thought-phrases, he told of their coming 
to Speira, of the onslaught of things, and 
the destruction of that planetoid and its 
shimmering hordes. As the council lis- 
tened, soft mental notes of interest accom- 
panied his story, like the vibrations of a 
shaken record. As though only a certain 
number of minds could follow a tale told 
by one, three or four of the Older Ones 
turned their thoughts to Nadja, and, 
stumblingly at first, but with a growing 
firmness as she proceeded, she took up a 
part of the burden of the tale. A great help 
to the two Terrestrials’ first efforts was 
that extraordinary sense of peace and calm 
and remote philosophy that pervaded all re- 
lations with these shriveled bird-like people 
of inner Lydda. It hardly needed the his- 
tory the council leader, whose name they 
learned was Glom, told them in answer to 
their many curious questions, to show them 
that they were in a world where the intel- 
lect alone was king — where age had turned 
all emotions into sifted ashes, cold and 
still and quiet, save for those feelings that 
held their roots fastened in the mind. 

Glom told them that the people of Lydda 
had followed an evolutionary course not 
unlike that of humanity, with the differ- 
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ence that the lighter gravity allied to air al- 
most as dense, had favored the evolution 
of the reptilian lizard and subsequent bird 
off-shoot of the common life stalk ; so that, 
in the struggle of nature, the prize of evo- 
lutionary adaptability had gone to the 
biped oviparian species, equipped in their 
primitive days with wings which had slow- 
ly atrophied as the race became more civi- 
lized and therefore more physically deca- 
dent. However, the construction of their 
bones had remained, even across the ages 
that had transformed them, so light as to 
make floating and gliding a feat possible 
under the slightest motive power. There- 
fore, they seldom walked. They had 
reached sovereignty on their little world 
some two million years previous, and a 
particularly benign dominance . . . with 
but few bloody pages to its record 
. . . had held sway over the little asteroid 
for uncounted generations, till the same 
doom as that which overwhelmed Speira 
had come to them. 

• “When first we noticed the fatal leak- 
ing of our life-giving atmosphere into 
space,” Glom said, “we were at what was 
probably the highest peak of our racial vi- 
tality. Though we felt that we could not 
fight against the law of the cosmos itself, 
we found it not too hard a matter to bur- 
row deeper into our already honeycombed 
world. Therefore . . . after installing 
means for manufacturing all the necessi- 
ties of life here, and preparing ourselves 
for what our scientists foresaw as an eter- 
nal exile from the surface of our planet . . . 
we turned our backs on our dying upper 
world and emigrated in our thousands to 
the caverns you see here. Since then, 
subsequent scientific inventions have 
made of this inner world a place devoid 
of any need of effort. Science serves our 
every need. The beam of force that drew 
you here can be modified so that it moves 
houses for us or builds machinery to re- 
place that which wears out. In lesser 
form it attends to our household needs and 
mechanisms, so that denied the stimulus of 
the hazards and changes incident to a life 
on the more exposed surface, we have 
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sunk into what is in some ways a rut of 
peace and purely mental researches.” 

His thoughts ceased to use words at this 
point and lapsed into swift mind-pictures 
of the Inner World of Lydda. Savary 
and Nadja saw thought-images of spa- 
cious streets and houses ; vast laboratories 
where all that was necessary to the com- 
forts of this ancient race was created ; li- 
braries and scientific equipment that lit an 
eager light in Savary’s eyes. There were 
luxuries here undreamt of on Earth. But 
everything was static, unmoved by the 
fluctuating tides of Change. The whole 
planetoid seemed to exist in a sort of Nir- 
vana of the senses, a dreamy achievement 
of all things mental, with a consequent in- 
difference to purely physical or emotional 
ambitions. The meanest dweller here was 
wise beyond the most brilliant man on 
Earth (with the exception, perhaps, of 
Savary) but the urge and vitality of life 
had withered, or nearly withered, withitt 
them. Nadja, following the thoughts of 
the older ones through the pageantry of 
their world, thought of a lethean domain 
of aged brilliancy and knowledge, of ef- 
fortless brooding over fountains of im- 
mense wisdom that mirrored everything at- 
tainable throughout the universe but gave 
forth no vital gush of productive waters. 
Here was a race that had attained a goal 
and chosen to go no further. There was a 
sense of immense age, of static, brood- 
ing knowledge about them that set them 
apart from the life-stream that, else- 
where, poured itself in alternate throbs of 
destruction and creation throughout the 
cosmos. 

One of the Older Ones reiterated what 
had been said to them over the radio: 

“We wish to exchange knowledge with 
you both. Are there things about the cos- 
mos you would like to know? Mayhap 
we can tell you some of them in exchange 
for what we now lack . . . the wisdom that 
comes of actual physical contact with 
facts. We have already learned much 
from you. We have known for long of the 
existence of the Neara of Sakka . . . for 
that is the name we give them . . . but of 
their actual potentialities and origin we 
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were ignorant. Your belief that they are 
advanced forms of life in another dimen- 
sion that have slipped over the invisible 
border-line into ours interests us. We of 
Lydda have extended our knowledge of 
the other dimensions as far as it is possi- 
ble to go ... to that barrier which we have 
thought, so far, impassable. As you be- 
lieve, it is our psychic sense which serves 
as a bridge of sorts between the two planes. 
Now you have given us occasion to be- 
lieve that the barrier may be slipped 
through ... at least from the opposite side 
... by the path of evolution, working there 
as it works here. This strengthens the be- 
lief held by our most advanced scientists 
that both dimensions are part of the cosmic 
plan and that some day the converging 
paths they are taking will merge them and 
create an immense struggle in which co- 
existent worlds, as well as co-existent life, 
will meet in an epic battle for existence in 
one single dimension ... or rather a weld- 
ing of both dimensions into one single' 
plane that will form the nucleus of a new 
system.” 

Telzon of the Older Ones 

• When he had finished, they had left the 
council chamber for a short tour of the 
Inner World of Lydda. Dispensing with 
cars, the Older Ones suggested that the 
two Terrestrials should try the mode of 
locomotion usually adopted by the Lyd- 
dans for short distances. Nadja and Sa- 
vary were therefore furnished with two 
belts equipped with small inner-power 
generators . . . boxes no bigger than match- 
holders ranged on the inside of each belt 
. . . and instructed in the use of them. The 
Lyddans wore these belts continually, dis- 
carding them only at night. A series of 
small buttons on the outer side of the belt 
released the amount and kind of power re- 
quired (there was an attracting force as 
well as one that could lift or push things 
as small as a door latch or a button) in the 
form of beams that propelled them where 
they wished. The effect was remarkably 
like flying, but wholly effortless. Nadja 
thoroughly enjoyed it, but Savary was too 
deeply absorbed in the information he 



was gathering and exchanging in his com- 
munion with the bird-like ancients around 
him to pay more than a cursory attention 
to the mere mechanical inventions about 
them. Later, however, Nadja found that 
most of what they were shown had been 
automatically noted and filed away in the 
capacious recesses of his mind, and that 
some of the inventions of Lydda were to 
serve as a point of departure for others of 
his own. 

Mechanically speaking, the Inner Peo- 
ple had stopped their development at a 
point where their comforts were satisfied. 
They had light and heat and atmosphere ; 
power, to every conceivable degree, at 
their command ; synthetic foods that the 
Terrestrials found, after experiment, to 
be palatable though monotonous, and 
other things similar to what Glom had 
showed them on the second day of their 
stay there. Bringing them to a great side- 
cavern reached by one of the smooth metal- 
lined tunnels that formed the usual system 
of communication between the more dis- 
tant points of their subterranean world, he 
showed Nadja and Savary row upon 
row of strange metallic forms; robots 
which Glom said were activated by a spe- 
cial magnetic beam to enable them to do all 
that living entities could achieve, save feel 
and think. 

“Two thousand years ago, all work was 
done here by means of these robots,” he 
said. “It was in that time that we discov- 
ered that our race was losing almost all 
of its physical vigor. For long, this fact 
gave little concern to the Older Ones of 
the time, since the mind has always been 
considered more important than the body ; 
but after a long while, it was discovered 
that the mental powers of the younger 
generations were decreasing. Researches 
which were at first disregarded, then im- 
possible to ignore further, revealed the 
fact that the correlation between bodily de- 
velopment . . . not merely health, for that 
we knew already and had taken steps to 
preserve, but muscular balance and effi- 
ciency . . . was closer than we had ever 
realized. Since then we have re-imposed 
upon ourselves the physical burdens we 
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had sloughed off as handicaps to our men- 
tal development, and, although it will take 
another five hundred years perhaps for us 
to achieve any definite progress in that 
direction, we are once more aiming at that 
perfect balance of body and mind which 
we now know can alone produce the most 
from the accompanying mind. You will 
see that we have gymnasiums for those 
young enough to benefit by them and each 
of us must do our share of the physical 
work of the planet. This, of course, is 
very slight ... we still use our machines to 
free us of common drudgery . . . but the 
mechanical servants, at least, have ceased 
to form a part of our lives. None may 
use them ; though if great danger threaten- 
ed, they could, I presume, be put into com- 
mission once more.” 

Another Older One walking, or rather 
gliding, beside Nadja, added, “you your- 
selves serve as a powerful proof of the 
truth of this theory which we so long dis- 
regarded. The physical development of 
your friend is extraordinary to us who 
have let our muscles waste away for so 
long, yet we find his mind the equal of that 
of the best of us here. There are, of 
course, some fields of knowledge in which 
he is not our equal. That is inevitable, 
since it is evident that you both belong to 
a vastly younger type of evolution than 
we do. Nevertheless, it is patent to us 
that the development of his mind repre- 
sents something individually more ad- 
vanced than what we have achieved, and 
more balanced. You yourself have a form 
of female mind far ahead of what our race 
had produced at your stage of evolution- 
ary development. Your passage through 
our lives will serve undoubtedly as a stim- 
ulant to many of our lagging activities.” 
Nadja glanced at Savary ; at the vigor- 
ous symmetry of his lofty figure and the 
Olympian modelling of his head. Stand- 
ing in the vast cavernous reaches of the 
resting place of the robots, he looked like 
a Titan among the small, wizened sages 
of Lydda. His eyes glowed with a cool, 
keen light as his mind communed with 
those of the members of the fabulously old 
and wise race around him. He was drink- 



ing deeply and thirstily, Nadja felt, of a 
fountain he must often have longed for 
among the inferior mentalities of his own 
planet. As they moved through basalt 
tunnels and past the cold hearths of an- 
cient volcanoes, over metal towns bathed 
in the brilliant radiance of the life-giving 
light above, floating always as though pro- 
vided with wings, Savary and the Older 
Ones near him seemed equally to glow 
with the cold flame of mental communion 
as the exchange of knowledge between 
them flowed on a medium far swifter than 
words. 

• The bird-men treated them with a grave 
and dignified hospitality. At the end of 
their day they were given adjoining rooms 
of great airiness and height, roofed with 
a transparent glass-like substance that al- 
lowed the beams of the outer light to pene- 
trate easily, but which it was possible to 
darken through some agency that clouded 
the crystalline roof with a suffused and 
restful green, like the darkness beneath 
dense forest boughs . . . the loveliest of all 
darknesses in which to sleep. The rooms 
were bare of any furniture whatsoever. 
Each article was summoned as needed 
from recesses in the walls. Nadja’s first 
experiment with the imposing array of 
push-buttons set in the walls set a panel 
of the metal revolving, on which a low 
lounge appeared with two broad chairs 
and a small table between them. Another 
attempt produced a mirrored recess flanked 
with cupboards for clothes, and a third 
finally revealed a bed; a high, nest-like 
arrangement to which they had to waft 
themselves by means of their power-belts. 

On the second day, a banquet was given 
in the great council hall. Savary, anxious 
to get back to Speira and the vast under- 
taking left in abeyance there, had an- 
nounced their departure on the morrow. A 
hundred or more of the Lyddan leaders 
assembled, not to eat . . . eating was done 
privately and briefly without any symp- 
toms of enjoyment . . . but to drink of a 
crystal-clear liquid, aromatic and strangely 
luminous, which possessed, they were told, 
an extraordinary power of stimulation 
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over the mind and psychic powers. Glom 
warned them to use it sparingly as they 
were not immunized, as the Lyddans were, 
against its effects. 

“Enough of it will render almost trans- 
parent the intangible wall that divides us 
from other planes,” he said. "It would 
probably take much less of it to bring you 
to such a stage than is now necessary for 
us. It might be, indeed, that your system 
would not respond to it. Nevertheless, 
you had better use it warily.” 

As they half lay, half sat in crescent- 
shaped chairs, the cross currents of 
thought-talk seemed to flow like some in- 
visible ichor of the gods through the vi- 
brating air. Wizened though the little 
bird-men were in physical appearance, 
their minds were those of demi-gods; 
demi-gods of a satiated and wearied race, 
perhaps, but with the accumulated wisdom 
of unplumbed ages stored within their 
minds, and flowing freely now from one 
to another as the Pulnore (this was the 
name of the crystal sparkling drink) stim- 
ulated them to an unwonted vigor of in- 
terest. Nadja felt as though her mind 
were turning the pages of uncounted ages 
of future wisdom as yet sealed against 
the eyes of Earth. Science as yet un- 
dreamt of by man unfolded in that strange 
interchange of thoughts. Whole realms 
of the known sciences of Earth shaped 
themselves into clearer and newer domains 
as the knowledge of the ancients of Lydda 
flashed across the air. She saw that man- 
kind was . . . despite its vast strides for- 
ward of the last few centuries . . . merely 
stepping across the threshold of thought 
and knowledge, that a vast sweep of cen- 
turies still stretched between them and the 
degree of civilization to which the Lyd- 
dans had attained. And then she remem- 
bered that this sweep of years might never 
be crossed. Doom was reaching out for 
the earth. As though a jealous cosmos 
feared the conquering power of the or- 
ganic mind, the cosmic death that awaited 
all planets waited not for the decline of 
life on their surface to seize and strip 
them of air. Unless the dwellers of Earth 
learned to defeat their doom as the Lyd- 



dans had done, their race would be run 
before its possibilities had more than bud- 
ded. She wondered how many advanced 
forms of life had been extinguished thus 
by the relentless laws of planetary life and 
death. As her mind shivered back from 
the vast spectacle of cosmic waste and re- 
morselessness against which her small hu- 
manity seemed to shrivel and sink in its 
own helplessness ... no more than a speck 
of dust flung out into the wastes of time 
and space ... she hardly noticed the fre- 
quent sips she was taking of the crystal 
liquor before her. It was only when the 
aged men near her began to take on inde- 
terminate outlines, like fusing glass, that 
she realized, too late, how much of the 
potent liquor she had imbibed. 

• She felt as though her whole being was 
enduring a transmutation into some fluid 
state or existence against which she could 
neither fight nor object. Her mind and 
consciousness were afloat on some stream 
whose borders seemed unmeasured by 
Time. Matter around her had assumed a 
semi-transparency that seemed to fluctuate 
and grow as she looked, till it took on the 
aspect of some tenuous veil behind which 
strange shadows moved and had their be- 
ing. Skies of no known color gleamed 
above cities of no describable shape. Time 
seemed a material substance in a world 
where matter was a fluctuant, impalpable 
thing. The pulsing of other-world pas- 
sions and the beat of unknown life- 
streams seemed to vibrate like throbs of 
unimaginable light through the transpar- 
encies of an alien realm. It was like be- 
ing immersed within a cloudy crystal 
sphere under the waters of an unbelievable 
sea where half-seen shapes sent the vi- 
brations of their being through a medium 
that had no existence for them. Now she 
was gazing into fathomless depths of lu- 
cent matter and the sense was clear in her 
that these depths were the undercurrents 
of time 1 that they were moving in an infi- 
nitely slow progression towards some stat- 
ic world whose barriers were her flesh and 
blood, and other organic limits of Matter 
and Time. Beneath the dimensions known 
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to man, these undercurrents were shifting 
and welling and breeding their own forms 
of life, the while, like a slow flood, they 
flowed ever closer to the sundered plane 
where humanity had its being. As she 
floated in some dim world of dissolving 
fantasies poised above unattainable realms, 
planets that followed cosmic rules, yet 
possessed no imaginable cosmic shape or 
substance, reeled through skies of impossi- 
ble light. Then . . . slowly, laboriously, as 
though it fought its way through some in- 
hospitable medium ... a pungent smell 
broke through the transparencies and 
bodiless existences around her. She came 
slowly back to a sane and concrete world. 
Savary was bending over her with a look 
of strange concern in his eyes, holding 
a flask of green liquid to her nostrils. As 
she sat up, the Lyddan Older One beside 
him began to smile. 

“I told your friend that you would 
come back,” he commented. “The barriers 
between are still impassable, though in a 
few more million years they will have 
grown very thin. All we can do now is 
to see dimly and strive to understand.” 

Savary straightened and spoke briefly. 
“I though you were dead. I looked around 
at you suddenly and you had fallen into 
a sort of trance. Don’t take any more of 
that damned liquor !” 

Nadja shook herself and smiled. 

“I won’t. But it was worth experienc- 
ing. I think I have looked into a world 
where Time is Matter and what we call 
Matter has no being. It was like looking 
through the walls of one’s own atomic 
structure at something co-existent with us, 
yet infinitely removed from our reach.” 

The Older One, Glom, said; thought, 
rather: “We know that the universe was 
once one single atom ... an atom whose 
mass was equal to the mass of the whole 
cosmos as it now is . . . and that the uni- 
verse represents the disintegration of this 
atom, but not its annihilation; only its 
transformation. Our wisest scientists be- 
lieve that a twin atom of equally fabulous 
mass, holding likewise within itself all the 
elements of a universe, may have existed 
co-relative with ours at the beginning of 



all things, and may have developed within 
the same sphere and place but on a differ- 
ent plane whose elements could never even 
encounter each other.” 

Nadja asked curiously : “What is there 
in that drink to make one see, even though 
dimly, through the wall between us ?” 

A very old and wrinkled bird-man an- 
swered. 

“We hardly know ourselves. The for- 
mula of Pulnore does not respond to analy- 
sis. Each component part of it has no 
potency without the others. However, the 
very existence of two worlds in an identi- 
cal point in time would create some im- 
pinging vibrations . . . not material, since 
there is no point of material contact, un- 
less, as your friend believes, it may be tem- 
perature . . , but purely psychic. Prob- 
ably the Pulnore speeds up the receptive 
powers of our more delicately attuned psy- 
chic senses to the point where they are 
automatically translated into terms of ma- 
terial understanding such as vision. The 
effect you have just experienced is not un- 
usual with us.” 

It was late before the banquet ad- 
journed, but Nadja, feeling Savary's 
watchful eyes on her, left the sparkling 
Pulnore severely alone, though a strange 
desire . . . like the plucking of ghostly, 
other-world fingers . . . made her eager 
for another immersion into the strange 
currents that flowed past the barriers of 
that other plane. Before they retired to 
sleep, to their last sleep on Lydda, Glom 
spoke to them. 

“We have decided to offer you a few 
of our mechanical men to help you in the 
gigantic task of reviving our sister plan- 
et, Speira. To you they will not be harm- 
ful. When you have finished with them 
you can either destroy them or store them 
somewhere for future eventualities. They 
will simplify your task greatly, as wilt 
also the power-beam which shall accom- 
pany them as our gift to the first ultra- 
planetary visitors of Lydda. Will that be 
pleasing to you?” 

Savary expressed their appreciation, and 
then the Lyddan continued. 

“We have been looking at Sakka. The 
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iron core of the planet has been reached 
Jt>y your creeping destruction and it has 
stopped its work. In case there be any 
spores or germs of it remaining in dor- 
mant potentiality on its surface, we are 
sending out, on a beam of force, a repel- 
lent of the same nature as your repellum, 
that will render its pitted and gnawed core 
of metal forever hostile to any form of 
mineral or organic matter. Otherwise, it 
might have remained forever a menace to 
the organic worlds of space.” 

• On the morrow . . . after a brief les- 
son from the Older Ones in the use and 
management of the robots that had been 
loaded on their ship . . . the Terrestrials 
made ready for their departure. Rested 
now and relaxed, they were eager to re- 
turn to Speira and to finish the interrupted 
and vast achievement awaiting them there. 
The whole council of the Older Ones ac- 
companied them to the great landing cav- 
ern where the Victory waited. They made 
St survey of the space-ship and commented 
•favorably on the many inventions of Sa- 
Vary’s genius with which it was equipped. 
Savary offered to bring them out on a trip 
into space . . , the space they had not seen 
since a half-million years . . . but Glom 
refused in the name of all. 

“We represent age,” he said, “and age 
has lost all taste for sensation or change. 
We are content to range with our minds. 
We hope that you will come back to us 
when your work on Speira is finished. Per- 
haps by then the leaven of your passage 
with its breath of younger and more vital 
ways may have stirred up a taste for ad- 
venture amongst the youngest of us. That 
is possible. In the meantime, go with our 
good wishes. Our knowledge will follow 
you as far as it can.” 

“If we are successful in returning air to 
Speira, would you like us to do the same 
thing for Lydda?” asked Savary. 

The Older One shook his head. “We 
presumed you would make us this offer. 
After reflection, the council has decided 
to refuse. We have peace and plenty and 
happiness here. Why seek change? If 
you would give us the formulae of your 



invention, we might like to hold it against 
some future eventuality that might neces- 
sitate our return to the surface; but for 
the time, we are satisfied with the life we 
possess here.” 

The engines of the Victory had been 
switched on and their almost imperceptible 
throbbings animated the cradled ship. The 
last Lyddan had descended from the 
space-ship and Glom waited only for the 
closing of the small side entrance to give 
the signal that would propel the vessel up- 
ward through the metal-lined tunnel to the 
surface. Suddenly, there was a slight 
commotion amongst the gathered Older 
Ones without. One of them was pushing 
his way on fumbling feet through their 
feathered ranks. The plumes of his head 
were quite colorless with age and he seem- 
ed animated with a throbbing excitement 
that sent hurried thought-calls through the 
air ahead of him. Nadja paused as she 
was swinging the air-tight door closed. 
The ancient bird-man hastened to the foot 
of the ladder hanging from the sill. On 
a beam of force, he swung himself up into 
the doorway, and she saw that he carried 
a heavy bundle in one hand. His thoughts 
hurriedly explained his presence and his 
breathlessness. 

“I have decided!” he cried mentally. 
“Take me with you to help in the revitaliz- 
ing of our sister world! Our race has 
been inactive too long. It is time that we 
relearned to adventure with our bodies as 
well as our minds.” 

Emotion showed on the faces of all the 
gathered Older Ones. Their thoughts 
made little eddies around them. Glom 
turned his mind towards Savary. 

“This Older One is one of our greatest 
chemists. He will be of great help to you 
should you find and try and re-animate the 
sleepers of Speira. I think you will not 
have occasion to regret taking him with 
you, should you grant his plea.” 

At a nod from Savary, Nadja held out 
her hand to the daring sage and drew him 
within the space-ship. The feathers of his 
skinny arm were quivering with emotion. 
The door clanged shut behind them. With- 
in the control-room, the soft hiss of the 
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charging rocket-tubes purred like a dyna- 
mo under water. There was a slight jerk 
as the beam that had brought them there 
took them in tow and the long trip to the 
surface started. 

Nadja gave the old Lyddan, whose 
name was Telzon, a room in the forepart 
of the ship and saw to his comfort. He 
was still panting slightly, less, she thought, 
from the speed he had made to catch the 
Victory, than from the emotions incident 
on making his decision. After all, for a 
member of a race that had, despite its 
brilliancy, been static for a thousand cen- 
turies to suddenly awaken to the call of 
adventure, represented a psychological 
revolution of no small moment. 

The red rocks of Lydda were glowing 
moltenly in the untempered sun when they 
emerged upon the surface. Telzon’s eyes 
grew suffused with emotion as they rested 
on the desolate remains of the outer world 
that had bred his race. Savary felt a pang 
at his heart as he read the old bird-man’s 
expression. How long would it be before 
the lush and smiling Earth would be like 
this air-stripped and desiccated world? 
Could he wrest from his fertile mind a 
means by which the insuperable gulf that 
separated him from her could be bridged 
so that the message that might save her 
could be flung forth on time? A fierce 
eagerness to be back on Speira, back at 
the task of recreating her vanished life, 
welled up within him. At the same time, a 
defiance of the pitiless laws of space lifted 
his heart onto a plane where he was no 
more a mere pigmy of infinitely frail flesh 
and blood, but the source and origin of a 
force that would defeat and render impo- 
tent that cosmic destruction that withered 
whole worlds and took no heed of such 
minute matters as organic life. 

As the space-ship hurled itself into the 
now familiar void, the bright arrow-tip 
of Earth launched its beam of light at 
them over the highest of the dead plan- 
etoid’s peaks. The lunar world sank away 
beneath them and the bright flares of the 
distant stars burned coldly against the 
unrelieved night. Savary lit a pipe and 
paced up and down the control-room, while 



Nadja turned on a soft musical instrument 
and lay at languid ease listening to the 
strains of Terrestrial music. Telzon hung, 
fascinated, over the vision-plate, his mind 
flashing endless questions at Savary. The 
warmth and brightness of the spacious 
room seemed like a challenge flung at the 
icy serenity of the eternal night without. 
Speira gleamed silver-pale ahead of them. 
Her two small moons swung across their 
path ; her bright disc grew and lifted and 
called to them ... a planet waiting for de- 
liverance from a cosmic death. 

CHAPTER VIII 
The Revolt of the Robots 

• The brief span of one more airless day 

had drawn to an end. As the rayless 
sun dipped below the inky peaks of Speira, 
plunging the planetoid into its oppressive 
spacial night, Savary, standing with a Lyd- 
dan beam apparatus in his hand directing 
the work of half a dozen Lyddan robots, 
looked up at the suddenly unrelieved dark- 
ness with satisfaction at the deliverance 
from the stark glance of the untempered 
sun. 

He was standing in a vast plain that 
was fringed in the far distance with a saw- 
toothed edge of jagged peaks ; the location 
chosen for the last of the great machines 
that would bring air back to Speira. The 
footsteps of time had levelled everything 
here to a uniform smoothness. Probably, 
Savary thought, this part of Speira had 
been the agricultural heart of the asteroid, 
but even the beds of the rivers that must 
have watered its one-time fertile reaches 
had vanished under the velvet dust of des- 
iccation into which the surface soil had re- 
solved itself. Only the practically com- 
pleted vast web of the neutron-beam pro- 
jector relieved the powdery flatness of its 
forgotten spread. 

With the onslaught of darkness, the ro- 
bots that had looked like grotesque shad- 
ows a few minutes before became visible 
only through the gleam of their headlights 
as they welded the last stelumin beams into 
place, the heat-rays in their unsentient 
hands sending out showers of sparks into 
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the night. Across the distant hills, an ap- 
proaching rocket-boat caught a last gleam 
of sunlight as it rose to clear the peaks. 
It was Nadja bringing the last piece of 
metal needed to complete the great struc- 
ture of web-like girders and to finish the 
mighty task they had undertaken. 

As the craft sank to earth, Telzon as 
well as the girl stepped from it. This was 
unusual, for the old bird-man rarely left 
the space-ship where his vast store of 
knowledge made him invaluable in the 
laboratory and released the Terrestrials for 
other work. Even with the aid of his Lyd- 
dan beam-belt, his frail build found the 
weight of a space-suit oppressive. Indeed, 
without it he would not have been able to 
move at all outside the ship. Now, as he 
floated down on the propulsion of the con- 
trolling beam, Savary sensed that only 
some worry or anxiety had brought him 
out there. While Nadja towed the great 
piece of shining metal she had brought 
close to where the robots worked, he 
thought quickly to Savary. 

"“Tell me. Have you noticed anything 
strange in the conduct of the metal men 
lately? It is nearly two days since you 
have returned to the ship and I was won- 
dering ...” 

The Terrestrial answered in some sur- 
prise. “They have seemed oddly sluggish 
in their responses to the force-beam ... I 
have noticed that a few times today . . . 
otherwise there has been nothing.” 

The Lyddan’s voice was deeply troubled. 
"I have been noticing the same thing 
amongst others, those working around the 
space-ship ; so much so that before coming 
here I thought prudent to march them all 
into one of the deep pits left by meteors 
near the emplacement of the Victory and 
leave them stored there.” 

Savary stared. “But my dear Telzon! 
What do you fear from them ? They are 
nothing but metal, animate only as long 
as we turn the ray on them.” 

Telzon shook a dubious head. His 
thoughts contained deep anxious vibra- 
tions. 

“I feel that this is no longer wholly true 
of them. There have been waves of re- 



sistance from them for some time now. 
Today they seem to be more definite. You 
know that we are more susceptible to these 
immaterial vibrations than you Terrestri- 
als are. Our senses have been subject to 
them for a half-million years longer. In 
truth, I should have noticed this earlier, 
I . . .” 

He came to a sudden halt. A sharp 
scream had torn through the radio re- 
ceivers of their helmets. A half-hundred 
yards away, dimly illumined like some 
nightmarish sketch by the massed and 
moving headlights of the working auto- 
mats and her own space-suit, Nadja was 
struggling in the metal arms of a robot. A 
moment later, the other metal men had 
flung away their tools and were clustering 
around her. 

Instinct overriding judgment for per- 
haps the first time in his life, Savary flung 
himself towards that frail and struggling 
form. Immediately . . . acting apparently 
in concert . . . two of the huge mechanisms 
flung themselves upon him and pinioned 
him under their enormous weight. His 
disintegrator spat vainly only to pour off 
the smooth metal of their bodies as it had 
done off the mysterious metal of the dead 
city. The thing was nightmarish ! These 
masses of mechanized metal, mere lifeless 
instruments, conglomerations of joints and 
screws and ingots of welded matter, were 
suddenly animate and malevolent beings; 
foes that hurled themselves at the two 
humans like great slow-moving apes, half- 
mindless, yet purposeful and nearly inde- 
structible. 

Dimly, he saw a horrible vision of Nad- 
ja struggling hopelessly in enormous arms 
while the monster who held her seemed to 
shake with a brainless and loathsome 
mirth. The remaining metal monsters 
were moving in slow ungainly fashion to- 
wards Telzon, when suddenly, the little 
Lyddan’s thought shrilled into Savary’s 
mind. 

“Think them down ! They cannot have 
very strong minds as yet ! They are only 
just bom! Think! Think yourself free !” 

It was their only chance ! Gathering all 
his strength, Savary hurled the full power 
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of his mind against the brute ; like a wea- 
pon, against the rudimentary budding 
brains of the robots. Under that bombard- 
ment of mental vibrations, the nascent 
mentality of the metal things could not 
stand up. Slowly . . . terribly slow for one 
through whose, till now, impassive blood 
shuddered the terror of Nadja’s fate . . . 
the metallic arms loosened from around 
him. He willed them to rise, to lift their 
weight from his pinioned body. Sudden- 
ly he was free! Sullen but mastered, the 
robot giants around him had withdrawn. 
He stood up, aching in every limb from 
his desperate struggle, conscious that only 
his space-suit had saved him from being 
crushed to death under those ponderous 
limbs, and turned towards the place where 
Nadja had been writhing only a minute be- 
fore in the robot’s arms. 

• She too was free. Telzon had hurled 
his own highly trained mind to the res- 
cue. Like creatures dazed, helpless though 
still obscurely malevolent, the strangely 
animated mechanisms hovered at a distance 
striving feebly to war with the coercion 
that beat upon their rudimentary minds. 
They were more than ever like great men- 
acing apes, and feeling the sweat pour 
from his brow under the effort of his 
mind, Savary grew conscious of the fact 
that they could not hold them there for- 
ever. Then an idea flashed across his 
brain. He flung it over to Telzon and to 
Nadja whose groping thoughts were reviv- 
ing and reaching out to theirs. Uniting 
their minds in one common impulse of 
will, they beat an order on the sullen ro- 
bots that made them slowly turn away and 
move like creatures in a dream towards 
the neutron-beam generator nearby. Gro- 
tesque shadows of the star-lit night, they 
scrambled over girder and beam and 
climbed heavily into the vast bowl-like mir- 
ror at the heart of the immense machine. 
Although the sun had sunk beneath the 
horizon, enough stored power remained in 
the reservoirs of the solar-plant beneath 
the concave mirrors to allow the machinery 
to function. As the last metal giant stepped 
into the mirror-bowl, Savary leaped for- 



ward and flung his weight upon the lever 
actuating the neutron-stream. For a bare 
fraction of a second, a tangled black mass 
seemed to be hurtling through the starlit 
night, borne on a darkness-cleaving arrow 
of shimmering blue; then the neutronic 
stream faded as it passed beyond the frail 
air of Speira. Savary switched it off. 
There was nothing left in the vast mirror- 
like bowl. 

Nadja slowly tottered to her feet. 
“Where are they ?” she asked in a whisper. 

“On their way to the sun,” Savary said 
grimly. “Are you hurt, Nadja? Have 
those monsters injured you ?” 

The girl straightened her aching limbs 
and spoke valiantly. 

“Bruised, that is all. Telzon saved 
me. They were going to dash me against 
the girders of the machine ! But what . . . 
how . . . did they come alive ? They were 
metal ! Metal can’t live !” 

Telzon answered. “Under given circum- 
stances, it might. We have evidently seen 
the given circumstances. We Lyddans 
have always felt that even inert matter 
such as metal might not necessarily remain 
static forever. After all, there is no proof 
that life is the result of only one form of 
chemical reaction. There was, I know, a 
belief current in Lydda a few generations 
ago that the metal servants would work us 
harm in some abnormal way if we kept on 
using them. After all, they have highly 
organized systems with mechanical brains 
... or at least, receptive cells that allow 
them to respond to the directions of the 
force-beam . . . and a system of trans- 
mitting wires that is a fair imitation of 
our nervous system. We have never 
known what is the factor that determined 
the first stir of life in the protoplasms 
from which we sprung. Who knows that 
. . . with an efficient organism waiting and 
ready to take advantage of it . . . the same 
or a like factor may not have suddenly op- 
erated in the same way with the metal 
men? Who can say, however, what that 
factor can be?” 

“In any case, we owe you our lives, Tel- 
zon,” Savary said gravely. “It was your 
thought that life probably meant mind of 
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a sort, and inevitably mind in its most 
primitive inception, that saved us. I won- 
der if exposure to the untempered force 
of the cosmic rays may not have stimulat- 
ed the robots’ metal cells to life? We 
know that these rays are deadly to organic 
life at their full power, but on a more en- 
during substance like metal this law might 
reserve itself. Much of the life-power of 
the original cosmos must still be coursing 
through space. A mere lump of metal 
might only be magnetized by their cur- 
rents, but complex creations, such as these 
robots were, needed only an impulse to 
energize them to life.” 

“Let us get back to the other ones!” 
Nadja cried worriedly. “What if they 
should escape and rebel too?” 

The Power of Telepothy 

• They hurried back to the ship’s em- 
placement, though Telzon felt assured 
that the remaining robots could not have 
hoisted themselves out of the pit into 
which he had driven them. As the rocket- 
boat skimmed over the edge of the plateau 
that had become the Victory’s set land- 
ing place, however, the old bird-man was 
betrayed into a vocal shout of horror. 

“The pit !” he cried. “It is empty ! They 
have escaped !” 

Almost in the same breath, Savary 
spoke in a still, terrible voice. 

“The ship! Nadja, the Victory has 
gone !” 

They looked above their heads. Far up 
and quickly receding, a cylinder of metal 
flamed against the constellated skies. 

It was Nadja this time who recovered 
first. While the two others were still fac- 
ing the fear of imminent death from lack 
of air that awaited them on Speira with- 
out the space-ship, she cried out. 

“Telzon! Can our thoughts reach out 
that far?” 

Savary came sharply to full awareness. 
“They must!” he snapped. “Think hard 
with all you’ve got!” 

In a stillness that strained and beat out 
against the stellar wastes, the two humans 
and the bird-man fixed the vibrations of 



their wills on that distant gleaming fleck. 
Would they overhaul the stolen ship ? To 
the Terrestrials, hurling every effort of 
their minds across the widening gulf, it 
seemed an impossible hope. Even to Sav- 
ary, the laws that governed the immaterial 
vibrations and force- waves of thought 
were almost unknown equations. Telzon 
had explained once that the emanations 
of the mind were as concrete a power as 
the vibrations of light. But could they 
cleave through the cosmic void at a speed 
sufficient to overtake the already vanished 
space-ship ? Could they influence the brute 
things who, by some hazard, had found 
the levers that hurled her forth into space ? 

They sat as though turned to stone. 
Suddenly Nadja spoke in a whisper. 

“It is returning! That spot of light is 
a rocket flare.” 

The others did not move. Slowly, the 
point of light that was the Victory broad- 
ened and grew. There was no mistaking 
it now. Within the minds of the three 
who were sending their wills out in com- 
pelling waves against the metal things 
which some freak of cosmic law had 
animated, the feeling of dominance over 
stumbling intellects, brains as yet clouded 
with the pangs of birth, rose like a tide. 
Nadja felt that they had projected them- 
selves into the control-room of the dis- 
stant ship and had become almost a part 
of the metallic monsters standing there. 
She could dimly feel Telzon’s trained and 
experienced mind reach out to will each 
move of whatever robots were controlling 
the space-ship’s machinery lest they crash 
it upon landing. Her own mind seemed 
part of a great, upward leaping river of 
power down which the space-ship seemed 
to slowly slip towards them. Closer and 
closer it came. Now it hung immediately 
above them with throttled rocket-tubes, 
and the beating of their hearts, the cours- 
ing of their blood, seemed far and slow 
as they poured all the reserve vitality of 
their beings into the immaterial struggle. 

Slowly, the ship hovered, settled, came 
to a perfect landing on the seamed ter- 
rain. After an interval, one of its doors 
opened, and in compelled order, the robots 
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within her filed out. Slowly they walked 
toward the base of the vast solar-machine 
which Nadja and Savary had first built. 
One by one, they hauled themselves up 
its girders and into the huge mirror-bowL 
Leaving Nadja and Telzon to hold them 
there, Savary flung himself forward and 
pressed down the lever that set the neu- 
tron-stream free. There was a thin flash 
of blue; a spear- thrust across unsentient 
space. Somewhere in the void above, the 
metal men so strangely sprung to life were 
hurtling towards the unimaginable fur- 
nace of the sun. 

They had done their part. The appara- 
tus for revitalizing Speira was complete. 

* * * 

Once more, night ruled on Speira as it 
had ruled for thousands of airless years. 
The great constellations wheeled above 
the unrelieved darkness of her barren 
soil. Sunrise was only a half-hour distant, 
yet no glow or brightening of the inky 
sky gave promise of its coming. A dusk- 
less, dawnless world, the planetoid rolled 
slowly on her axis towards the burning 
glare of the sun as she had rolled for 
aeons. Unexpectant, dead, frozen by the 
indescribable cold of the spacial night; 
and standing by the great solar-machine 
that was first to receive the rays of the 
awaited sun, Savary, Nadja, and Telzon 
stood watching the jagged horizon of the 
’desolate sphere. 

One moment all was dark as only an 
airless world can be dark. No fine-spun 
atmospheric veil caught the delicate shim- 
mer of the stars or meshed the fore-run- 
ning glow of the nearing sun. Nothing but 
an unrelieved blackness ruled under the 
lidless stare of the distant constellations. 
Then a blinding glare leaped up between 
the saw-toothed peaks. Day swept out up- 
on the turning world in a cruel, burning 
panoply, and Savary pressed the lever of 
the neutron-beam. Speira’s most momen- 
tous dawn had come ! 

Like an arrow loosed into the heart 
of the sun, the palely shimmering pencil 
of infinitesimal matter leaped out across 
space. Slowly ... at the same pace as 



the rotation of the asteroid .... the 
great mirror moved so as to follow the 
path of the mounting sun across the jet- 
black sky. The small mirrors above caught 
and held the burning power from afar like 
miniature stars, turning so as to always 
follow its source. Telzon thought a quick 
question at Nadja who stood beside him. 
Immersed in laboratory work, there was 
much about the great machine’s construc- 
tion that he had not followed. Nadja an- 
swered. 

“That is simple enough ; a delicate ad- 
justment of the expansion of matter 
under heat. Now that the lever has once 
been thrown, the neutron-beam will auto- 
matically be switched off when the sun dis- 
appears, leaving the next solar-machine to 
take up its work, and as automatically 
switched on at the first sunbeam of the 
next day.” 

• They turned their eyes on Savary. 

With one hand resting on the lever of 
his titanic creation, he stood facing the 
mounting sun. The neutron-stream had 
not yet reached its goal. In twenty min- 
utes, he would know if his calculations 
were right. If they proved wrong .... 
if the reservoirs of solar energy should 
be merely tapped without being controlled 
.... they might all be standing on the 
edge of doom, for Speira itself might be 
consumed in the fierce magnetic current 
that would hurl itself across that strange 
thin bridge into its dormant core. Time 
passed slowly, then Savary turned abrupt- 
ly around. 

“We must release the other machines 
now,” he said. “It will be dangerous to 
be here when the current comes across. 
When we come back, we shall know !” 

The sun was half-way down the black 
sky when they returned. Slanting across 
the dark plateau ahead, a thin bar of 
brilliant flame seemed to be pouring it- 
self into an incandescent pool of vibrating 
light. As the rocket-boat drew nearer, it 
suddenly began to rock and toss as though 
under the buffeting of enormous seas, and 
with a sudden exclamation, Savary nosed 
it sharply to the ground. 

(Continued on page 656) 




(Illustration by Paul) 

Still more rapidly it revolved, and then, with a click, the metal car detached itself from 
the centrifuge and shot skyward at the tremendous speed imparted to it. 
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By DONALD A. 
WOLLHEIM 

• It had been a hot and restless night and 
I slept little. Now, as the dim dawning 
light suffused my room with its pale glow, 
I was lying in bed, wide awake. Outside I 
could see through my open window that 
the mountainside was blanketed with the 
usual morning fog that I knew would not 
rise before a couple of hours had elapsed. 
Not feeling in the mood to arise, I just 
lay there and stared at the ceiling in a 
peaceful sort of cjaze. 

Suddenly, I became aware of a strange 
sound outside. It was a whistle ; very low 
and hardly audible, seeming to emanate 
from high in the heavens. It rapidly grew 
shriller and nearer, and then I heard a 
muffled crash somewhere on the slopes be- 
low. After that it became deathly still. 

Wondering what had happened and be- 
lieving that it probably must have been a 
meteor, since that was the only explana- 
tion that I could think of, I slipped out of 
bed and hurriedly dressed. Putting on a 
heavy lumberjacket, for these mountain 
mornings were cold, I opened the door and 
went out. 

Outside all was grey. The thick, swirl- 
ing fog hung all around. Objects twenty 
feet away were practically invisible. I 
made my way down the path and struck 
out through the woods towards where the 
crash had come. In the mist, things had a 
way of looming up black and terrifying be- 
fore one, but as the way was familiar to 
me, I had no trouble. Clearing the trees, 
I saw before me a long, steeply sloping 
stretch of bare soil, covered mostly with 
caky dirt, strewn here and there with large 
boulders. This was the site of a big land- 
slide last year, and it had not been grown 



• This very short story by our new 
author is surprisingly absorbing for 
its length. Here is an interplanetary tale 
of a different kind — a logical one that 
is realistically related. 

After reading this, you will wonder 
if all those fiery specks that shoot from 
the heavens and plunge into the ocean 
or crash into some uninhabited bit of 
earth are only masses of burning ele- 
ments. 



upon yet. I made my way through the 
thick atmosphere and managed to find my 
way down without mishap. 

About half-way down, I made out a 
huge boulder, looming blackly below, just 
at the limit of my vision. Against this 
rock could be seen what appeared to be 
the figure of a leaning man. 

“Hello there !” I called out. The figure 
turned its head toward me and then, rais- 
ing an arm slowly as if he were very weak, 
he beckoned to me. Thinking that he was 
probably injured, I hastened down to help 
him, and then stopped short with a gasp. 
For, from the figure’s head, about where 
the eyes should have been, two darkly 
smouldering red spots peered out at me. 

They seemed to catch me and hold me. 
My will vanished and I stood hypnotized. 
I was unable to move of my own volition. 
Slowly, under a will greater than my own, 
I walked toward him until I could see 
him clearly, and then stopped. 

My mind reeled at what I saw. For 
this was no man that stood before me, but 
something alien. Although human of 
shape, having bulging jointed arms, legs, 
and torso, he was not flesh and blood. The 
entire body from head to foot was com- 
posed of a brown porous substance of the 
same consistency as dried mud. His face 
lacked a nose, mouth, and ears. There 
were but the two glowing eyes, beneath 
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which was a tympanum that probably 
served as both auditory and vocal organs. 
He seemed to be injured, for both his 
hands were tightly clasped over a spot on 
his body. Despite his efforts, a peculiar 
thick liquid was oozing out beneath his 
fingers and instantly steaming and fizzing 
away into the air exactly as liquid air does. 

The being leaned forward and stared 
into my eyes. His crimson, glowing orbs 
seemed to expand and pulse strangely. 
There came to my mind a confusion of 
thoughts. It seemed as if I was being told 
a story, yet I could not make out what I 
was being told. My brain seemed to be 
undergoing a process of absorbing some 
sort of knowledge stored in the subcon- 
scious which I was unable to bring to my 
consciousness. I experienced a peculiar 
feeling of overwhelming and mental ex- 
haustion which left me as suddenly as it 
had come. 

The man sank back against the boul- 
der as if he had completed a hard task. I 
heard a groan, and the light in his eyes 
dimmed. His head sank beneath his 
shoulders, and his hands unclasped and 
slipped to his sides. From a large gash 
which they had been covering, there 
gushed a stream of that strange fluid. A 
shriek issued from the creature and its 
legs buckled and gave way. The whole 
body collapsed, and dissolved before my 
eyes into a shapeless mass of sizzling mud. 
This in turn evaporated and fizzed away, 
finally leaving but a tiny pile of dust. At 
this point, I regained control of my limbs, 
and with a gasp of horror, turned and 
stumbled up the slope to my cabin. 

In my dwelling, I lay down upon my 
bed and tried to calm my nerves. Lying 
there, my brain was busy attempting to 
bring to the fore the knowledge that had 
been stored there. For I was certain that 
something had been engraved on my mind. 
It seemed to be on the tip of my thoughts, 
but for all I was worth, I could not bring 
it forth. 

Thinking thus, I soon became strangely 
drowsy, and before I knew it, I was asleep 
and dreaming. 



The Story of V'Thordor 

• I was watching a strange, unearthly 
scene. There was a whole crowd of 
men such as the one I had met. They 
were gathered around what looked like a 
huge wheel, at least fifty feet in diameter. 
This wheel was attached to a great mass 
of machinery by means of a large axle. 

Hanging to the bottom of the wheel was 
a small egg-shaped vehicle. Set in the 
side of this was a circular doorway whose 
thick metal door was open. Before this 
was a being whom I instantly knew to be 
he whom I had met. The other people 
were gathering around him talking in an 
utterly incomprehensible tongue. 

This whole scene was set in a huge 
clearing before what looked to be a small 
city of curious hemispherical buildings. 
The horizon of this strange world was 
very close. The curvature could be dis- 
tinctly made out. The sky was a deep 
blue, and overhead, filling most of it, was 
a vast greenish sphere. There instantly 
came to my mind the knowledge that this 
was the planet Uranus, and that the world 
upon which I seemed to be was Ariel, its 
first moon. 

But now the scene changed. A short 
interval of time had passed. The Ariel- 
ite I had seen was inside the oval craft, 
and the entrance was tightly shut. There 
came a humming from the great engine, 
and the wheel began to revolve. Up 
swung the metal egg and around, over and 
down again. The wheel turned faster and 
the craft, on its side, moved with it. Now 
the crowd commenced to shout again and 
again as if cheering. 

“V’thardor ! V’thardor!” 

Faster and faster turned the wheel. The 
attached car became only a grey blur that 
could not be distinguished from the rest. 
Still more rapidly it revolved, and then 
with a click, the metal car detached itself 
from the centrifuge and shot up skyward 
at the tremendous speed imparted to it. It 
was a realized space-ship, propelled away 
from the weak grip of its mother world* 

* Ariel is only about 560 miles in diameter, and 
it did not take much of a force to counteract its gravity. 
This method is impossible on Earth. 
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by the pulling power of centrifugal force. 

The view changed again. Now I was 
inside the space-egg with V’thardor. I 
watched his home sphere diminish into the 
distance. I saw him go to the front of the 
ship and stare out the window at the black- 
ness of space in which the great gaseous 
mass of Uranus was rapidly approaching. 

What his plans were came to me like 
a flash. This ship had been given enough 
speed to escape the gravity of Ariel and 
race towards the edge of Uranus. That 
planet’s gravity would be just strong 
enough to catch this little world and cause 
it to revolve about it as a satellite. At the 
time when the craft was again near the 
first moon, V’thardor would fire the rock- 
ets in the rear, and thus breaking the 
gravitational grip of Uranus, would re- 
turn again to Ariel. 

I felt the Arielite’s excitement as the 
ship began to swing around the huge plan- 
et. He was making observations of the 
big world and showed great glee at his 
discoveries. Evidently, I thought, Ariel 
had no telescopes. 

And then — horror. The path which the 
space-egg was taking showed its true col- 
ors. It was not going to be a circle. There 
had been a mistake somewhere, and too 
much speed had been imparted to the ship. 
It was describing a vast parabola. Swing- 
ing part-way around Uranus, the ship had 
commenced to move away from the planet 
and to head towards the sun. It would 
never be able to return. All went black 
for an instant and then I saw another 
view. 

It must have been a long time later, for 
I could see the bright disk of Jupiter far 
over to one side, level with the craft. 
V’thardor was seated at a cleared space at 
the control board, busy making calcula- 
tions. The Arielite straightened up, and 
glancing at a time recorder on the wall, 
rushed to the rear and started the rocket 
motors. He waited awhile and then 
stopped them according to his figures. 
There came to me the thought that the 
ship had increased its speed so as to in- 
tercept the third planet in its orbit. There 
was a chance to make a landing. 



A time passed. Now the crescent shape 
of the Earth was close at hand. I could 
make out a few outlines of land masses, 
although patches of cloud covered much 
of the illuminated portion. 

The ship reversed and the rockets were 
set to work retarding the craft. In a few 
minutes, the space-egg was in the upper 
stratosphere, and had started to circle the 
earth, preparing to land. 

Another time interval. Now the in- 
terplanetary visitor was close to the 
ground. I saw that it was over the dark 
side, approaching the twilight zone. Then 
it grew lighter, and the sun shone over 
a mass of clouds below. Suddenly, the 
Arielite’s ship dived. Into the clouds 
and through the thick fog it hurtled, and 
then, with a crash, hit a mountainside. 

V’thardor had been hurled to the floor. 

I saw that a sharp piece of metal had 
pierced his abdomen. He held his hand** 
over the wound, not seeming to feel pain/' 
Then he staggered under the awful weight 
of his body in the terrifically increased 
gravity of this planet. He laboriously 
made his way to the door and opened it. 
He fell back, a look of despair on his face. 
The cold of the terrestrial dawn obviously 
felt to him like the most melting of 
heats. I realized that the temperature 
of Ariel must be many degrees below zero, 
and I had not remembered seeing any 
heating devices against the ultimate cold 
of space on the ship. 

Bravely, V’thardor again struggled to 
the door and left the ship. As he stepped 
out, the vessel lost balance and slid down 
the steep incline, toppling over and over 
until it disappeared from sight in the 
mist. Struggling hard against the over- 
whelming force of gravity, the Arielite 
managed to reach a large boulder upon 
which he propped himself. 

After a short time, V’thardor saw a 
man-like shape appear in the fog. He 
already felt greatly weakened from the 
loss of much life-fluid, but he still had 
enough will power to attract and hold 
the ungainly, weird-looking creature that 
passed for man on this world. He im- 
(Continued on page 657) 




( Illustration by Winter) 

“Then he waved his arms wildly and appeared to be shouting in great glee.” 
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TO-DAY’S YESTERDAY 



By RICE RAY 

• “Quiet, please.” 

“Cameras running.” 

“Start the action.” 

“Scene forty-six. Take one.” 

The big underground scene in Criterion 
Film Company’s great mine epic, “Hard 
Rock Jones,” starring “Big Joe” O'Hara, 
hero of the caveman-worshiping film fan- 
ettes, was at last under way. This was 
the big scene of the picture. It packed 
the punch that made the Criterion name a 
sell-out at the box office. No reasonable 
expense had been spared in its making. 
Miles of wire formed the foundation for 
the large plaster tunnel that extended clear 
across Stage One. Scenic artists had so 
cleverly converted the raw plaster into 
the semblance of hard rock that the mule 
hooked to a string of ore cars was placidly 
awaiting the whistle signifying a change 
of shifts. 

In the monitor booth, George Wilson 
was regaling the sound engineer with a 
colorful account of a party he had assisted 
in “throwing” the night before at Malibu 
Beach. Cavanaugh, his attention on the 
booth speaker, nodded occasionally from 
habit. Months of close companionship 
with George had taught him the futility 
of trying to impress that individual with 
the first commandment of the Criterion 
lot, “The picture comes first.” Suddenly 
the speaker squawked like a last year’s 
radio and went dead. 

Without turning from the recorder, 
Cavanaugh interrupted Wilson’s historic 
narrative with, “If it’s not too much 
trouble, George, would you mind getting 
off Miss Garbo’s lap and going out to 
see what is wrong with Number One 
‘mike’?” 



• Here is a time-traveling story of a 

different calibre. This should satisfy 
all of our readers — those that like 
stories of time-travel, and those that do 
not — for this one is really “different.” 

Time has been called a stream, vibra- 
tion, dimension, and many other things. 
In this story, we are given another 
explanation — a logical and very possible 
one — one that contains none of the flaws 
that are natural to stories of this type. 
Even the “militant anti-time-travelists” 
will find it very difficult to find fault 
with it. 

Aside from the plausible and easily 
understood new theory presented in this 
tale, it contains refreshing humor — that 
quality that is in so few science fiction 
stories. We are sur® you will want a 
sequel. 



“O. K., bookworm,” retorted Wilson. 
“If you’d lay off Einstein and step out 
once in a while yourself, you’d be half 
human.” And the door of the booth 
slammed behind him. 

Cavanaugh shrugged his shoulders. 
After all, George was several years his 
junior, and despite his breezy exterior, 
had a keen mind that was quick to grasp. 
That, plus his winning manner, was what 
first attracted the sound engineer to the 
extent of inviting the boy to share his 
bachelor apartment shortly after Wilson 
had first appeared on the lot several 
months before. Strong friendship had 
sprung up between the two, as occurs so 
often among persons of diametrically op- 
posite natures; but one thing they did 
have in common, and that was an unre- 
strained love of scientific research. Cav- 
anaugh’s musings were rudely interrupted 
as Wilson nearly tore the door off its 
hinges. 

“Say, Chief, some lousy ham has copped 
the ‘mike’.” 
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“What?” 

“Nothing else. Clipped the cable and 
went South with it.” 

“But who—?” 

“Do you think I’m Sherlock Holmes? 
Of course, my dear Watson, he limped 
slightly on his left hind foot and had a 
mole on his right ear. But no foolin’, 
Earl, it’s clean gone. Come and see.” 
The two hurried out to the set, and 
there, where the microphone had stood, 
nothing remained but the end of the rub- 
ber-covered cable that had connected it 
with the sound booth. Earl picked it up 
and examined it. 

“Wait a minute! This cable wasn’t 
clipped. Notice how the wires are fused 
and the insulation is scorched.”' 

“So what, Mr. Hawksbaw?” 
“Naturally, a short circuit,” and Cav- 
anaugh stooped aver and began searching 
about at the spot from which he had 
picked up the cable end. “Here, see this ! 
This wire is hurned,” pointing ta a place 
on the set, down close to the stage where 
part of the wire forming the tunnel set 
was bare of plaster. “Nothing could be 
simpler; the insulation became scraped 
off and : the cable grounded on the set and 
burned m two.” 

“Marvelous !” cried George, “Chief, you 
are uncanny. But, though I hate to men- 
tion it, where is the *mike’?”' 

There was no denying that it was gone. 
The stage was ransacked ; the dressing- 
rooms searched. Property men, second 
assistant directors, even the lordly assist- 
ant himself, scurried frantically around 
the studio, searching, but to no avail. 
Meanwhile, the director strode up and 
down in front of the camera, mentally 
tearing at his hair, or rather at the place 
where there once was hair. Was a pro- 
duction of the great W. Mervin Hotch- 
kiss to be held up because some mentally 
incompetent sound-man had misplaced 
some equipment? Why didn’t some one 
do something? Get another “mike.” Get 
two, six, a dozen. The picture must go 
on. It went. Another microphone was 
substituted, and the scene proceeded im- 
mediately. 



A further search that evening, this time 
a very thorough one, only tended to deepen 
the mystery, and Earl was finally forced 
to accept George’s theory that one of the 
extras, noticing the short and the cable 
burned completely through, had seized 
the opportunity to make off with the val- 
uable piece of apparatus. Though how he 
had gotten by the eagle eye of the gate- 
man was something else again. 

• The following morning produced noth- 
ing new, nor did the day, and that eve- 
ning found the two sound-men in the 
projection room viewing the shots taken 
the previous day. Earl was in close con- 
sultation with the film cutter, discussing 
the synchronization of some wild sound 
track he had recorded of various sound 
effects, while George was checking the 
scenes being projected on the screen for 
tone quality, as it was his duty to re-record 
those which might be improved by better 
“mixing.” Finally, the great tunnel scene 
flashed 1 on tire screen. It was perfect. The 
cameraman had caught the lighting just 
right. Details in the foreground! stood 
out plainly, while the cavernous maw of 
the tunnel stretched away into seemingly 
endless, gloomy obscurity, lighted here 
and there by the flares of the miners, like 
fireflies in the fastness of some deep, 
miasmatic swamp. Even George, blase as 
he was, due to long familiarity with pic- 
tures, was thrilled. Suddenly, the beauty 
of the scene was shattered by a terrific 
blast from the speaker, followed by a 
thin, wailing, crescendo shriek. The 
screen went blank, then the scene picked 
up again and proceeded in normal fash- 
ion. 

“What the devil was that ?” asked Cav- 
anaugh, startled. 

“Must have been that shorted shot, 
Chief,” replied George, casually. 

“Quite likely,” responded Earl, “but 
that wailing sound that followed was new 
to me. I’ve never recorded anything like 
that before. Clyde?” he called' to the 
operator, “let me see that reel as soon as 
you’ve run it off.” 

“All right,” the operator answered, 
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“she’s about run out now. Shall I rewind 
first?” 

“Please.” 

“What’s the idea, Earl?” questioned 
George. 

“I want to look at that sound track. 
That’s the most peculiar sound I’ve ever 
recorded.” Cavanaugh spoke with some 
authority, for he was well grounded in his 
science, having been a pioneer in the field 
with one of the largest electrical com- 
panies from the earliest experiments in 
sound recording. 

The sound track is a narrow margin 
on the left side of a motion picture film, 
upon which sound waves are photographed 
in various ways. The photophone system, 
which was the one used by Criterion, is 
a variable area system. That is, the track 
is exposed to a bright light reflected upon 
it by a small mirror in the recorder. This 
mirror is mounted on a sensitive coil in 
a magnetic field. When the sound waves 
strike the delicate “ear” of the micro- 
phone, they are changed to electric im- 
pulses which agitate the mirror, causing 
it to throw the reflected light beam on and 
off the sound track, resulting, when the 
film is developed, in the wavy, saw-toothed 
line so familiar in flow-meters, seismo- 
graphs and other recording apparatus. 
In projecting, the process is merely re- 
versed ; the light beam from the projector, 
passing through the sound track on the 
film, falls upon a photo-electric coil cell, 
where it is converted back into electrical 
impulses which actuate the speaker as in 
any radio. If the motion picture camera 
and the sound recorder are properly syn- 
chronized, recorded speech and photo- 
graphed lip motions are simultaneous. 

When Earl and George had arrived 
back in the sound booth, Earl began ex- 
amining the film for the short-circuited 
scene. George fell to meditating, doubt- 
less planning depredations upon the hearts 
of some fair film beauties, for he was 
ever improvident with his affections. 

“Here it is,” said Cavanaugh, “By 
Jove! What’s this? George, hand me that 
glass.” He seized the powerful reading 
glass that Wilson handed him, and studied 



the film avidly. “George! In the name 
of all that’s Scandinavian, look at this.” 
George leaned over and looked through 
the glass. He raised his head and stared 
at Earl in dumb amazement. There on 
the film in place of the usual wavy, saw- 
toothed line, was a narrow strip of a 
most peculiar-looking landscape, and 
there in the foreground stood the missing 
microphone. 

“Some wise guy trying to show us a 
good time,” suggested Wilson, when he 
had recovered from his first surprise. 

“No, it can’t be that,” answered Cava- 
naugh thoughtfully. “We had that film in 
our possession until it went to the labora- 
tory, and they couldn’t have tampered 
with it, as this shot is in the middle of 
the reel and shows no sign of splicing.” 
Once more he bent over the table and 
studied the sound track. Low hills formed 
the background of a verdant valley. Veg- 
etation, while profuse, was coarse and 
low-growing. “George, did you ever see 
such peculiar-looking trees? Notice that 
one right behind the ‘mike’.” 

Wilson took the glass and examined 
the tree in question. Lacy, fern-like 
fronds extended along the ground from 
a somewhat slender base, as though to 
protect a shallow root system. The trunk 
itself was covered with sheath-like leaves 
that grew downward, giving it a rather 
shaggy appearance. As the trunk rose, 
it increased in girth until it terminated 
about twelve feet from the ground in an 
enormous crown of tight-grown foliage. 

“Looks like a cross between a Brahma 
hen and a cabbage," was George’s con- 
tribution. “Earl, I think there is more 
here than appears on the surface.” 

“Well, we have eliminated the possi- 
bility of anyone trying to rob us, and also 
that of a mix-up in the laboratory. In 
fact, I am almost ready to doubt the whole 
thing.” 

Beyond the Time-Wave 

• But there on the table that strip of 
man-made celluloid lay accusingly, ag- 
gressively, perhaps even threateningly, a 
baffling, mysterious fact triumphant over 
doubt and unbelief. 
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George eyed it askance. "Come on, 
Earl, let’s go home and put on the feed 
bag. If I stick around that thing much 
longer on an empty stomach I’ll have the 
heebie-jeebies.” 

The two lived in a modest apartment 
in a private home close to the studio. 
Their landlady, Mrs. Harris, had formerly 
been a screen player of some note her- 
self, but with the public demand for new 
names and faces, she had found herself 
a straggler in the march to fame. With 
a wise philosophy, she had accepted the 
dictate of time and retired quietly with 
her savings, to view with some amusement 
her successors in their constant struggle 
for stellar renown. Occasionally, she re- 
ceived a call to play a mother role, a part 
for which she was well fitted. 

Being widowed for several years and 
feeling quite alone in her rather roomy 
house, Mrs. Harris had finally yielded 
to Earl’s importunities to let him occupy 
a suite of rooms on the second floor, par- 
tially refitting one of them for a labora- 
tory. When Earl brought George home, 
the latter won his way into her affections 
so quickly, that, inside of a week, she was 
worrying herself half sick over his minor 
scrapes and escapades. 

.The arrangement included breakfast, 
but as the two worked very irregular hours 
at the studio, they ate their other meals 
when and where they could. George’s 
claims of proficiency in the culinary art 
were soon established, to Earl’s mingled 
surprise and satisfaction. So bachelor sup- 
pers were in order as often as work and 
George’s “public” permitted. 

This evening, the meal was no excep- 
tion, and Earl felt his depressed mental 
condition lifting, so that, after pushing 
back his plate with a sigh of satisfaction, 
he was able to consider the whole matter 
in quite a dispassionate manner. The 
latest song hit, whistled slightly off key 
in the kitchen, told him that George’s 
threatened “heebie-jeebies” were of a 
temporary nature. Smiling to himself at 
a particularly sour note, he wandered into 
the laboratory. 

There George found him some time 



later. The strip of sound track lay upon 
the desk before him. It seemed to gloat 
sardonically, ominously up at him. 

“That’s the old spirit ! Always a glutton 
for punishment. Why didn’t you toss that 
thing in the incinerator?” asked George, 
glowering at the film. 

“But it interests me. It couldn’t just 
happen. There must be a reason for it 
and I mean to solve it,” answered Cava- 
naugh. 

“O. K., Boss, how do we start?” 
“Thinking might help, if it isn’t asking 
too much,” replied Cavanaugh smiling. 
“However, since we have eliminated out- 
side influences, let’s start with our equip- 
ment. We know that the recorder is all 
right, because we had nothing wrong with 
our succeeding ‘takes.’ ” 

“I know that the cables were all O. K.,” 
said George. 

"Particularly the one that shorted on 
the set 1” 

"Aw, why bring that up.” 

Each fell to pondering over the prob- 
lem in his own way. Finally, Wilson re- 
marked casually, “Aside from your lousy 
sound track, Earl, what effect do you 
suppose the ‘juice’ would have on the set ? 
As I remember it, that foundation wire 
was all wound in one continuous spiral 
through the whole tunnel. Boy! What a 
radio coil that is. Ought to be able to get 
the whole universe on that.” 

Earl started, then gazed at him agape. 
“ ‘Out of the mouths of babes,’ ” he 
quoted. “George, you’ve hit something, 
and not a milk wagon this time.” 

“Aw, I didn’t hurt your old flivver, any- 
how,” replied George flushing. 

“Oh, forget about the car. Quick, hand 
me that ‘Radio Physics,’ ” demanded Cav- 
anaugh. 

George handed him the book. “What’s 
up? Have you struck something?” 

“I don’t know. Run away, little boy. 
Go take Marlene Dietrich to a movie or 
something. Don’t bother me,” and Earl 
grabbed a pencil and started jotting down 
figures as he feverishly turned the pages 
of the book. 

George, chastened, strolled idly about 
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the room, picked up his ukulele, strummed 
a few chords but, at a frown from Earl, 
desisted, and finally settled himself in an 
easy chair with a book, where he alter- 
nately read and dozed. After several 
hours, George was suddenly startled into 
wakefulness by a cry from Earl. 

“Time ! By Jove, that’s what it is. Time ! 
Why has no one ever thought of it be- 
fore? It couldn’t be anything else but 
Time.” 

“You sound like the announcer at a 
prize fight or a radio program,” responded 
George. 

• Earl smiled. “Come draw up a chair 

and learn something,” he said. “You 
see this chart. These little wavy lines 
upon it represent rays or waves of energy. 
Now, beginning on the right, you will 
notice they are very short and close to- 
gether. Those are the cosmic rays and 
from them we progress through the range 
of the gamma rays into those of light, 
then successively to the heat rays, X-rays, 
radio waves and finally into the unex- 
plored region of long waves beyond those 
of the radio.” 

“How wonderful, teacher dear, and if 
all you say is true, they should award you 
a seat in some nice large kindergarten, 
teaching the kiddies their a b c’s.” 

“I realize all this is quite elementary, 
George, but I want to expound my theory 
in some sort of logical sequence. Here- 
tofore, man’s mental conception of Time 
has been that of a smooth stream, flowing 
ever forward, while he watches the pass- 
ing scenery like a frog on a piece of drift- 
wood. Were it possible for him to supply 
the driftwood with necessary power, he 
might travel upstream into the past and 
re-observe the sights already passed, or 
downstream into the future.” 

“And to what does all this lead, learned 
sir?” 

“Simply this. Time does not move in 
a constant stream, but rather in a series 
of waves. Long waves. Part of those 
waves in the unexplored region beyond 
radio.” 

“Vas you dere, Sharlie?” 



“I know it sounds unbelievable at first, 
but let’s go into it deeper. I have plotted 
a time curve, and strangely, it resembles 
the Hurter and Driffield light curve. You 
know that in the latter, only a portion 
of it is available for photography. First 
comes a region of under-exposure, suc- 
ceeded by a region of correct exposure, 
and finally by one of over-exposure. Now, 
my calculations show that, other than on 
the peak or crest of a time wave, time is 
so distorted that an existence is impos- 
sible. We are traveling along on one of 
these wave-crests much like a cork float- 
ing on a breaker carried forward by its 
momentum. Other existences may follow 
or precede ours on their own respective 
wave-crests, much as a train of cars 
traveling at the same rate of speed through 
the same position in space, yet each one 
a separate entity. Suppose we are passen- 
gers on that train, and at the time are 
passing through a tunnel. We are in the 
coach but by stepping across the vestibule, 
we enter the sleeper; our surroundings 
are different; we pass on into the diner; 
again a new environment ; but we are still 
going through the same tunnel. The vesti- 
bule between the cars represents the 
trough between the time waves, and as 
time is so distorted in those troughs, it 
destroys the continuity or connection as 
far as our conception goes. 

“Now when the cable became grounded 
on the set, the miles of wire in it became 
charged, formed an immense radio fre- 
quency coil of thousands of turns. The 
microphone, being within its influence and 
being charged itself, automatically moved 
into the existence of the time wave to 
which the coil was tuned ; whether ahead 
or behind our own, I don’t know, nor 
does it make any difference. Though oc- 
cupying the same place in space as it was 
before, it is beyond our reach, for it is 
off our wave-length.” 

“But wait a minute, Earl, how can a 
thing occupy a place in space and yet not 
be there? You will be telling me that two 
objects can occupy the same space at the 
same time, in a minute.” 

“And so they can, always providing 
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that they’re on different time waves. Don’t 
you see, George, if you are listening to 
a radio program, you are conscious of 
only the one to which you are tuned, al- 
though there may be thousands of others 
on the air at the same time? To change 
your program, you merely tune to a longer 
or shorter wave length, but the original 
program is still there, even though it is 
then out of your reach.” 

“You mean that it might be possible to 
reach that ‘mike’ in this ‘other existence’ 
of yours?” 

“Yes, I think it might be quite possible 
should one try, but I don’t think I would 
care to make the experiment,” replied 
Cavanaugh, laughing. 

“I must say that you are calm enough 
about it,” said George, half angrily. “Here 
you reach into a mathematical hat and 
pull out a scientific rabbit and announce 
placidly that, ‘The thing may have possi- 
bilities, but what of it ?’ Good God, man, 
don’t you realize that if you can prove 
your theory, you are greater than Einstein 
or Jeans or the rest of those philosophic 
Johnys? By tomorrow you’ll be the talk 
of the world. Why, even Milikan would 
be willing to give his right eye for half 
your front page space.” 

“Ah! But, my fiery young orator, you 
are forgetting one essential: the proof. 
Don’t think that the immensity of the 
thing is lost on me or that the possibility 
of becoming a world topic leaves me un- 
moved. But I must have complete proof 
before I pull the rabbit out of the hat, as 
you put it; at least, there must be many 
rehearsals before I try it on an audience. 
Please don’t mention it to anyone until 
we are far better grounded in it than now. 
And now to return to the prosaic, we 
still have to be at work in the morning, 
and I think a little sleep is in order.” 

But sleep did not come readily to 
George’s excited mind. He tossed and 
turned. Every thought opened fresh ave- 
nues of speculation. On the other hand, 
Earl, mentally exhausted from long con- 
centration and difficult calculation, soon 
succumbed to the maze of dancing numer- 
als that whirled through his tired brain. 



Upon awakening, Earl felt much re- 
freshed. George, quite contrary to cus- 
tom, was already up and gone. Evidently 
unable to sleep, he had gotten up early and 
gone down to tease Mrs. Harris for some 
special delicacy for breakfast, which 
would undoubtedly be forthcoming. 

Earl took a shower, dressed leisurely, 
and descended to the dining-room, where 
Mrs. Harris met him with her usual bright 
smile. 

“Good morning, Earl. Right on time 
as usual,” she said kindly. “I suppose that 
scamp of a George won’t be down till 
these muffins are all cold.” 

“Why? Isn’t he here?” asked Earl in 
some surprise. “He was up and dressed 
before I awakened. Perhaps he is out- 
side. I’ll call him.” 

He returned shortly, looking somewhat 
puzzled. “I can’t locate him anywhere,” 
he said. “I wonder if he has gone to 
work ?” 

“Wait a moment,” said Mrs. Harris, 
and she hurried out to the kitchen. She 
returned almost immediately, “It’s all 
right, Earl,” she assured him. “He’s gone, 
all right, and so is half of a fried chicken 
and all my shortcake — the rascal.” 

• Upon arriving at the studio, Earl made 

inquiry about George, but no one had 
seen him. As he was passing through the 
stage, he noticed a cable stretching across 
the floor. Now, one of George’s duties was 
to roll up all cables at night before leav- 
ing, and Earl had never been known to be 
remiss with any of the equipment in his 
charge. Earl was puzzled. He followed 
the cable. It was connected to the founda- 
tion wire of the set, but this time with a 
coil in series to prevent a short circuit. 
Madly he turned and dashed to the sound 
booth, a half-formed suspicion grow- 
ing in his mind. Yes, just as he had sus- 
pected, the light was on and the recorder 
was in operation — but the film had long 
since run out. 

His hands shook as he removed the film, 
and he mentally cursed himself for his 
careless words of the night before. 
.Wretchedly, but with haste, he rushed the 
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film to the portable laboratory that he used 
on locations. He fumed and swore at the 
length of time it took to develop the reel. 
As soon as he dared, he grabbed it from 
the solution and studied it feverishly. But 
to no purpose; the sound track was too 
narrow for him to make much of the re- 
versed shadows on the negative. It must 
be dried and a positive made from it. 
More delay. After seeming hours, which 
were really minutes, it was done. With 
anxious dread, he carried it to the projec- 
tion room. What would that fateful cellu- 
loid show? 

Tremblingly, he watched as the narrow 
track appeared on the screen. Yes, there 
was the same strange landscape with the 
enormous tree-cabbage in the foreground 
and the microphone at its foot. Nothing 
had changed. All was as before. But 
wait — what was that hazy appearance up- 
on the ground by the microphone stand? 
Steadily its density increased. It was tak- 
ing definite form. Yes, it was a human 
body, but how distorted and agonized it 
looked ! The limbs were all drawn up and 
the hands were clutching and rigid. The 
face could not be seen, as the upper por- 
tion of the body was off the sound track. 
But the clothing! Earl would know that 
suit anywhere. It was George. Poor, fool- 
ish, adventurous George, a martyr to a 
half-baked theory. George of the happy 
smile and winning manner, nothing but a 
silent shadow on a silver screen. 

But hold — that hand moved! Yes, yes, 
it was relaxing. See, the arm was moving ! 
Slowly George raised himself to a sitting 
position. His face was expressionless, 
trance-like. Then a look of bewilderment 
appeared. Slowly that gave way to dawn- 
ing comprehension. He rose to his feet 
and looked about. Then he waved his 
arms wildly and appeared to be shouting in 
great glee. Finally, after a few dance ca- 
pers, he stooped and picked an object from 
the ground. It was a camera slate. He 
had evidently taken it with him. Seizing 
a piece of chalk from his pocket, he started 
writing rapidly. Then, carefully placing 
himself directly in front of the micro- 
phone, he held up the plate before him. 



“Hold it, Clyde!” called Earl, “that’s 
enough. Just let me have that film.” 

“O. K., Earl,” responded the operator. 
“What is it, anyhow ?” 

“Oh! Just another experiment of mine 
gone wrong,” answered Earl, despondent- 
ly, as he took the film can. 

“Too bad, old man,” said Clyde, noting 
his white face and shaking hands. “Don’t 
let it get you down.” 

“Who cares?” replied Cavanaugh. 

“All sound-men are nuts anyway,” mut- 
tered the projectionist to himself as he 
watched Earl hurry off to the sound booth, 
the can of film clutched tightly under his 
arm. 

The World of To-day'« Yesterday 

• Earl seized the high-powered glass and 
ran rapidly through the film with prac- 
ticed fingers. What would be George’s 
message ? His first message from beyond ! 
Beyond what? Beyond where? Wasn’t 
George practically here, near him? Yet 
the impenetrable veil of a different time 
frequency separated them as completely as 
light years of space. Then from whence 
was George sending the message? From 
yesterday? But yesterday had gone. Yet 
George was here even though he had 
stepped back into yesterday. Yes — that 
was it! A message from that yesterday 
still existing. Today’s yesterday. 

“Having a wonderful time. Wish you 
were here.” The solemnity of the occa- 
sion of the first communication across the 
void of time meant little to the irrepressi- 
ble George. “Boy ! What a headache,” the 
message continued. “Wouldn’t advise trip 
for children under eighteen or fat men 
with weak tummies. 

“Goofy looking place,” he next wrote. 
“So far no reception committee or ticker 
tape. Some one is holding out on me.” 
Rapidly, as Earl ran through the film, 
it was still too slow for him. Unable to 
curb his impatience, he replaced the reel 
in the can and hurried to the cutting room. 
Finding it unoccupied, he locked the door 
and threaded the film through the small 
projector kept there for the convenience 
of the film cutter. 
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On the screen, he saw George lay down 
the slate and gaze about him interestedly, 
then turn and walk over to the micro- 
phone. As he approached, the tree became 
suddenly violently agitated, the downward 
growing leaves on the trunk bristling up 
like the hackles on the neck of a fighting 
cock. George, momentarily startled, drew 
back, then seized the slate and wrote rapid- 
ly- 

“Did you see that damned thing? It 
stuck out its claws at me like a cat. There 
is a thorn four inches long under every one 
of those leaves that comes out like a jack- 
in-the-box when the leaf rises. Nice pleas- 
ant companion for a dark night.” He con- 
sulted his watch. “At the stroke of the 
gong it will be exactly 7 :35, New Holly- 
wood Standard Time,” he wrote. “We will 
be back on the air again at six p.m. with 
a bedtime story for the kiddies. Mean- 
time, I’m off to hunt dragons or maybe 
fair damsels in distress,” and with an airy 
wave of the hand, he was gone. 

Earl sat long in a brown study, the click- 
ing of the projector as the reel ran out at 
last rousing him to the present. Regard- 
less of his glimpse into another world, his 
own was going prosaically on its way. 

The day passed slowly, Cavanaugh go- 
ing through his routine duties more or less 
like an automaton. He explained George’s 
absence vaguely as a business engagement. 
But promptly at six he was again in the 
sound booth and had the recorder run- 
ning. Not satisfied with one reel, he ran 
a second and hurried to the portable lab- 
oratory, only to find he had insufficient de- 
veloper. There was nothing he could do 
but send the sound track through to the 
outside laboratory with the regular film. 
That meant that he could not run it before 
the following day. Deeply disappointed, 
he locked up and went wearily home. 

Mrs. Harris met him at the door, and 
noticing that he was alone and sensing 
something from his manner, inquired anx- 
iously after George. Cavanaugh, relieved 
at last to find someone whom he could 
take into his entire confidence, poured out 
the whole story. Mrs. Harris sat as one 
stupefied with amazement. 



“Now, isn’t that just like George?” she 
said finally. “To run off like that without 
a word to anyone or without even packing 
a bag. I’ll get some of his things together 
and you must mail them to him in the 
morning.” 

Earl gave up. He had expected incre- 
dulity. But complete lack of comprehen- 
sion — well, possibly not so strange after 
all. He, himself, found it hard to under- 
stand. 

The next morning found Cavanaugh at 
the studio early. He pestered the labora- 
tory by telephone until they made a special 
trip with the Criterion films. Once more 
locking himself in the cutting room, he 
started the projector. Again the narrow 
strip of landscape was on the screen, but 
nothing was to be seen of George. The 
reel wound on. Still nothing but that strip 
of quiet valley. The reel ended. What 
was the matter ? Could there be such a di- 
vergence between his watch and George’s 
that George had already come and gone 
again? The thought startled him. It was 
as if he had been gripped by an icy hand. 
If George had done so, how was he, him- 
self, to know at what future time he would 
receive communications? He could not 
approach the production manager with a 
proposal to have exclusive use of the re- 
corder for twenty-four hours a day; and 
who would believe him if he told his true 
reasons ? 

Hastily, with shaking hands, he put on 
the other reel. The same quiet, lifeless 
scene. How he hated it. The same tree 
and bushes, the microphone standing mute 
in the same spot on the sound track and 
— George, blithe, but somewhat disheveled, 
stepped in front of it. He wrote upon the 
slate and held it up. 

“What ho! old ant-eater. Sorry I’m 
late, but I just met the most interesting 
young lady rhinoceros. At least, I think 
that’s what she was, although she had a 
tail like an alligator — probably borrowed 
plumage. But, boy, was she beautiful! 
Such form, such grace. And did she fall. 
I almost had her phone number, when 
Papa Rhino,, evidently resenting my at- 
tentions, chased me into the river. Ill bet 
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he is some wealthy jungle politician and 
she’s his only child. 

“Man, man, what scenery. Old Hotch- 
kiss would go completely nuts over this 
location and produce three ‘Trader Horns’ 
simultaneously. I’ve seen every animal in 
the menagerie except a camel. Not a 
hump in a jungleful. And would I walk a 
mile for a fag ! Can’t you send me some 
by the Tunnel Express? You might add a 
ham sandwich to that order, too. Just coil 
them up in a wire and hook the cable onto 
the set as I left it. I’m pretty tired and 
wet, Earl. And unaccustomed as I am to 
public bathing, I’m going to dry my 
clothes and get some sleep. See you in the 
morning at eight o’clock. Don’t miss me.” 
And he walked away. 

• Earl glanced at his watch. It was ten 

minutes to nine. George had already 
sent his message: a message that would 
never leave the strange land in which he 
was now isolated. The delay in receiving 
the film had been a costly one. The line 
of communication was broken. George 
would go on and on sending messages, 
with secure faith in him, while he had 
failed. He had let poor old George down. 
George had always depended on him, and 
now — wait! That very dependence held 
a gleam of hope. Wasn’t George always 
hard to get out of bed in the morning, and 
wasn’t he constantly threatening not to 
call him a third time, yet just as constantly 
doing so? 

Cavanaugh dashed to the sound booth, 
put a full can of film on the recorder. 
Leaving it running, he ran out to a near- 
by cafe, where he procured sandwiches, a 
carton of cigarettes, and several boxes of 
matches. Hurrying back to the studio, he 



prepared the package according to 
George’s instructions. At least, George 
would get them even if Earl couldn’t com- 
municate with him. 

“Wait a moment ! What a dumb-bell I 
am,” cried Earl suddenly. “Why, of 
course.” If George could receive objects, 
why not a note? Laughing aloud in his 
relief, he ran in and shut off the recorder. 
Writing a hurried note explaining the de- 
lay and setting a time for a future mes- 
sage, he tucked it into the package, fasten- 
ed the coil to the set, and ran back to the 
sound booth to restart the recorder. When 
the reel was finished, he went out again to 
the set. The package was gone. Two-way 
communication had been established. 

Almost blithely, Earl strode, some time 
later, from the laboratory to the cutting 
room. The cutter was there. 

“May I use your projector a bit?” 
asked Earl. 

“Sure. Help yourself,” answered the 
cutter. “I was just going out. Old Hotch- 
kiss wants to see me in his office about a 
couple of retakes.” 

Earl was pleased at this, although in the 
relief of the moment, he did not care a 
great deal who saw the sound track. The 
cutter was usually much too busy to pay 
any attention, anyway. 

• He started the projector. There it was 

— landscape, tree and all, but — at the 
foot of the tree lay the shattered, twisted 
remains of the microphone as though some 
giant hand had seized, crushed and cast it 
down. Against its broken standard lay a 
fragment of the camera slate. 

Upon it were the words, “ — much clos- 
er now. I can’t — ” Nothing more. 



THE END 
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Rajah struggled to break the hold of her antagonist. But her efforts were in vain . . . . 

Lugi had made good his escape. 
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WHEN REPTILES RULED 



By DUANE N. CARROLL 

• The sun — a dull, fiery red orb — was just 

rising over the far distant hills, and 
though its rays seemed struggling to pene- 
trate the atmosphere, which was constantly 
laden with volcanic dust, they brought light 
to a land of beauty. 

It was not a land in which man lived. In 
fact, had man existed, it is doubtful if he 
could have long endured, for this was the 
Mesozoic — an age of giant reptiles — and 
the fierce creatures ruled supreme, not only 
on land, but in the air and sea as well. 

As the pale rays from the sun found 
their way through the fronds of branches 
of tall, palm-like trees, and played on the 
thickets of conifers, cycads and other vege- 
tation, these great saurians began to 
awaken. Those that were carnivorous 
straightway began to stalk smaller creatures 
on which to make their morning meal, 
while the herbivora plodded their slow, 
ponderous way toward near-by marshes to 
browse, or mowed down sheaves of cycads 
and conifers, in order to procure the more 
succulent leaves near the tops. 

From time to time, as the morning ad- 
vanced, pairs of these huge monsters would 
meet in deadly combat, and the forest 
fairly rang with their fierce screams and 
rumbling bellows, and strange birds would 
flock into the air, adding their startled cries 
to the bedlam. 

In this land lived Lugi, the Struthiomi- 
mus. Here was one reptile that was far 
from fierce. In general appearance, he re- 
sembled an ostrich with a long tail, but his 
body was covered with scales. His jaws 
were toothless, and the long, slender fingers 
and short, puny forelegs were not at all 
adapted for tearing. 

As the sun’s first rays flickered among 
the leaves and vines of the thicket where 
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• It is a proven scientific fact, as every- 
one knows, that millions of years ago, 
in the Mesozoic Era, huge dinosaurs, 
tyrannosaurs, pterodactyls, and other 
pre-historic monsters ruled the earth. 

Just recently, in the Chicago World’s 
Fair, there were constructed replicas of 
these creatures, modeled into a scientific 
perfection of what they must have ap- 
peared like when they were alive. 

Here is a page from the Book of the 
Ages — a tale of a typical day during the 
Mesozoic. For a short while, you will be 
taken back to the dead past — the unre- 
corded past of the days before man ap- 
peared upon the earth. 



he had spent the night, Lugi stepped into 
the open. He was hungry, but he knew 
where he could find food. There was con- 
siderable risk, but it was the kind of food 
that he liked best, and after all, since he 
had first hatched from his egg warmed by 
the tropical sun where it had been buried 
in the loose sand, he had learned that every- 
thing he did was accompanied by dangers, 
and had come to accept them as part of his 
existence. 

After pausing an instant, in which he 
listened intently for any signs of danger, 
he began to make his way along one of the 
smaller trails. He walked erect on long, 
slender hind legs which could carry him 
swiftly away from all but the quickest of 
pursuers. But still, he was cautious and 
concealed his body as much as possible by 
selecting paths which led through the dens- 
est foliage. 

He soon reached a spot where the trees 
gave way to an area of gently rising 
ground. The soil was loose and sandy, with 
only an occasional thicket, but it was strewn 
with rocks and boulders. 

The moisture-laden air had grown dull 
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and heavy, and the blazing rays of the sun, 
beating intensely on this stretch of com- 
paratively open ground, caused steam to 
rise faintly from the damp earth and 
foliage. 

But Lugi had no eyes for these mani- 
festations. He had paused, just within the 
outermost boundary of trees, and was 
scanning the sky and space ahead for signs 
of danger. After waiting a considerable 
length of time, in which he apparently 
satisfied his cautious brain that all was 
well, he stepped into the open and raced 
straight up the hill. 

For perhaps three hundred yards, he ran, 
and then suddenly halted. Here was a small 
space nearly surrounded by thick growths 
of vegetation. It was so located that it re- 
ceived the full benefit of the sun for the 
greater portion of the day. A keen observer 
might have noted that the soil near the 
center had been disturbed. Lugi had been 
here before, and though he had tried to 
erase the evidence of this previous visit, he 
had not been entirely successful. 

• After taking one last look in which he 

scanned the sky and landscape in all 
directions, he leaped over the tangled vege- 
tation, and went straight to the spot where 
the soil had been disturbed. Stooping low, 
to bring his forepaws near the ground, he 
began to dig in the loose sand. Shortly, five 
large eggs were brought to view. They had 
been laid and buried in the sandy soil by 
some large saurian, and left to be hatched 
by the warm rays of the sun. 

That the eggs were not left entirely un- 
guarded, was evident by Lugi’s hurried 
and nervous actions. Since leaving the 
forest, he had hurried, seeming to throw 
the greater part of caution to the winds. 
Quick, frequent glances had been cast 
above, as though he had momentarily ex- 
pected some danger from that source, but 
he had not faltered. He seemed determined, 
now that he had started this dangerous 
venture, to see it through, if possible. 

Quickly, but carefully, taking one egg 
from the nest, he laid it on the ground 
near by and then reburied the remaining 
four. Nervously he scraped and patted the 



soil until as much evidence of his visit as 
possible was removed. Then wrapping hia 
long, slender fingers about the egg which he 
had selected, he turned to leave the dan- 
gerous place at once. 

But he was not to escape undetected. 
From out the sky, but at a distance, came 
a shrill, piercing scream, and a huge bat- 
like creature could be seen flying straight 
and swiftly in his direction. What a fierce 
creature it was ! Its size and ferocious ap- 
pearance would strike terror to a heart far 
more courageous than Lugi’s. Its great 
wings spread at least twenty feet from tip 
to tip and the long triangular-shaped head 
and powerful jaws were stretched as far 
forward as possible, impatient to snap up 
their prey. The fierce screams were con- 
tinuous now, and when the long jaws 
opened, rows of cruel, sharp teeth were 
exposed, which could easily make short 
work of the smaller reptile. 

A Primeval Battle 

• Lugi did not hesitate for an instant. He 

knew what manner of creature was at- 
tacking him. It was Rayah the Pterodactyl, 
giant saurian of the air and owner of the 
nest he had just robbed. Yesterday, Lugi 
had been skulking among the outermost 
fringe of trees, which bordered the clear- 
ing, and had chanced to pass at the very 
instant when Rayah left her nest. He 
realized that here were eggs — his favorite 
food — and so waited until he was reason- 
ably sure that the air saurian would not 
return for some time. Then he had stolen 
one of the eggs. He had intended to steal 
them all eventually, but apparently Rayah 
had discovered the theft and was watching 
her nest more closely than usual. Regard- 
less of how, he was discovered and was in 
a dangerous position. 

Even as he glanced towards the source 
of the dreadful screams, Lugi’s nimble legs 
were in action, carrying him swiftly 
towards the protecting shelter of the trees. 
If he could but reach them! he would be 
temporarily safe at least, and have an 
opportunity to lose himself amongst the 
thick growths of vegetation, for Rayah 
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Could not begin to spread her great wings 
among the trees. 

Faster, and still faster ran Lugi. In the 
presence of this great danger, his terror 
knew no bounds. In many places, he did 
not even swerve aside to avoid the thickets 
and rocks, but leaped nimbly over them 
with far more ease than could a modern 
deer. But in spite of his nimble legs, he 
could not match the speed of Rayah’s 
great wings. 

Gradually the fierce air saurian drew 
closer to her prospective victim. It was 
now possible to hear the long-drawn hiss 
which terminated each scream. Lugi’s eyes 
were intent on the trees ahead. They were 
very close now. If he could only reach 
them, there would be temporary respite, 
at least. Now Rayah was directly above 
him. She was preparing to swoop down 
upon him. Down she came like a plummet, 
cruel talons outstretched to grasp, and 
powerful jaws open, from which a hiss like 
escaping steam trailed into the air. 

As though sensing the nearness of his 
peril, and driven by terror, Lugi brought 
into play every ounce of energy that re- 
mained in his agile body. The trees were 
but a few paces ahead, and with a cry 
like that of a stricken rabbit, he threw him- 
self towards them. This new burst of 
energy increased his speed and destroyed 
Rayah’s aim. She missed him with her 
talons, but in swerving to avoid crashing 
to the ground, the tip of one wing grazed 
Lugi’s body, bowling him over. More 
frightened than injured, he was quickly on 
his feet and safely among the trees, but 
still he did not pause. He knew that Rayah 
would follow overhead, watching his every 
move, and if he could not elude her soon, 
her screams of rage would attract some 
larger and perhaps fiercer reptile to the 
scene. 

Then began a grim game of hide and 
seek. Rayah sailed above, her great wings 
just skimming the tree-tops, and her eyes, 
blazing with anger, following every move 
that Lugi made. He, in turn, ran in and out 
amongst the thickets, trying to outwit his 
fierce pursuer before another of his enemies 
was attracted to the scene. 



Try as he would, Lugi could not elude 
the air saurian. Wherever he ran, she was 
always just above him, screaming and hiss- 
ing loudly. He became more and more ter- 
rified and ran wildly, with no thought of 
direction. His only desire was to escape the 
screaming menace above. When a clearing 
opened before him, he never hesitated, but 
dashed madly across it, which was the very 
thing Rayah had hoped for. In the open 
space there was nothing to prevent her 
attacking her quarry. Once more she 
dropped, and again it appeared as though 
Lugi was doomed. Then an unforeseen 
thing happened. 

• While Lugi was fleeing from Rayah’s 

wrath, another monster, attracted by the 
pterodactyl’s screams, was racing towards 
them to investigate. Though Rayah was 
both fierce and terrible, here was a reptile 
that could surpass her in both respects. It 
was Gunda, the dreaded tyrannosaurus, 
king of all reptiles, and probably the fierc- 
est creature that ever existed. Twenty feet 
he towered into the air, walking upright on 
powerful hind legs, and with his long, 
strong tail carried clear of the ground to 
form a balance. He was all of forty feet 
from the tip of this tail to the top of his 
massive head, and the cruel, hooked claws 
and the long, sharp teeth spelled disaster 
for all who came near them. The smaller 
forelegs, while never used as a means of 
locomotion, were admirably adapted for 
tearing anything unfortunate enough to 
come in their way and they were now 
gesticulating expectantly as the brute 
moved to meet the fast approaching cries. 

Traveling twenty feet at every stride, 
he reached the clearing ahead of Lugi and 
Rayah, and as though sensing that they 
would pass this way, and that the spot 
might best be adapted to his plans, he con- 
cealed his great body as best he could, 
and waited. Occasionally the sun’s rays 
would reflect from his scaly body, but 
otherwise, so still was he, a casual observer 
would not have discovered his presence. 

Rayah, still screaming, came into view. 
Gunda had been watching the sky intently 
for her to appear, and now, as she sailed 
(Continued on page 658) 




( Illustration by Winter) ~~ __w 

For a moment there appeared between us and the nearest roof, a flying creature 
of extraordinary construction. 
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THE SECRET OF THE MICROCOSM 



By F. GOLUB 

(Translated from the German by 
Francis M. Currier.) 

• Professor Robert Swenson was a close 
friend of my youth. That is why his 
colleagues often tried to learn from me 
what truth there might be in the rumor 
that he was working on an epoch-making 
invention. But I myself knew nothing 
about it, though I was no less curious than 
they. And now there suddenly came a 
telephone call from Swenson, asking me 
to come at once. In my excitement, I al- 
most dropped the telephone. Immediately 
I asked, “Is it about your invention ?” 
After a long silence he curtly said, 
“Yes.” 

In less than a minute I had put on my 
coat and was speeding by automobile to 
Swenson’s villa in the suburbs. 

Swenson gave me a hearty handshake 
and smiled gaily. He was no longer the 
thoughtful, gloomy scientist, but the joy- 
ous, light-hearted Swenson I had known 
in my youth. 

"I feel like embracing the first person 
that comes along, Edward!” was his 
greeting. “I am so happy about my in- 
vention, which has been successful with 
the aid of the apparatus I have devised. 
I shall not bore you with the details of 
construction. When the lacking parts are 
completed, especially the safety valve on 
which my assistants are working, I shall 
invite our worthy colleagues and explain 
everything in detail. Now I shall simply 
show you what I have so far accom- 
plished. But first allow me to ask you one 
question. How would it be if the entire 
world, including ourselves, had been so 
infinitely diminished in size that the earth 
would be no larger than an electron, the 
sun no greater than the nucleus of an 
atom, and so on? Would it then be pos- 



• Here is an excellent little story of rel- 
ativity. 

Many scientists believe that the only 
difference between the solar system and 
an atom is size. If this is the case, the 
point of a pin is composed of millions of 
“solar systems” which are beyond the 
scope of the most powerful microscopes. 
It is said that there are so many atoms 
in a molecule, that if every atom was the 
size of a grain of sand, the molecule 
would be about as large as the earth — 
and even a molecule is too minute to be 
seen. This may help you to conceive of the 
size of an atom. 



sible to exist on earth, and would any- 
thing be changed?” 

I sank into deep thought — less about 
the question itself than about what Swen- 
son meant by it. At last I replied that 
theoretically nothing need change, but 
that practically .... 

“Practically it need not,” interrupted 
Swenson. “You will soon see with your 
own eyes.” 

I tried to contradict him. “But . . . .” 
"There is no but? How are you to 
prove that our earth is not a tiny' grain of 
dust, lost in space, on which, by some 
happy chance, life has been able to evolve 
and develop, so that cranks like you may 
imagine that this grain of dust is every- 
thing? How are you to prove that our 
solar system is not an atom, a tiny atom ?” 
With an excited tone in his voice he 
went on again, as though explaining some- 
thing to a stupid pupil. “Size must be un- 
derstood to be just as relative as motion. 
When a train moves, it is relative to the 
surface of the earth. Size is equally rela- 
tive. We measure it and understand it 
relatively to the earth, the solar system, 
and the stellar system. But what is rep- 
resented by the milky way along with all 
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the stars and our sun ? Perhaps it is only 
a tiny molecule of some higher matter. 
Who dares affirm anything to the con- 
trary ?” 

I modestly replied that this proposition 
could not be demonstrated, any more than 
its opposite. 

“But it can!” said Swenson. “I have 
succeeded in establishing just this proof, 
and I called you so that you might con- 
vince yourself of it.” 

• Swenson opened a narrow door and we 

entered a tiny chamber, the opposite 
walls of which were connected by a hol- 
low cylinder of thick glass. 

“Do you see anything in the cylinder ?” 
asked Swenson. 

I looked sharply. “Yes, I see a very 
sharp point,” I replied. 

“And on the point?” 

“No, nothing.” 

He handed me a magnifying glass. 
“And now?” 

“I see a grain of dust.” 

Swenson took my hand. “Good. Now 
come further.” 

The spacious hall into which we now 
came was striking because of its extremely 
high ceiling and because of an immense 
metal screen covering one entire wall. The 
wall opposite the screen had a small round 
opening, about two and a half meters from 
the floor, with two switches lower down. 
Swenson asked me to be seated and took 
his position before the switches. What he 
was doing there, I could not see. At last 
he turned around and raised his hand. 
“Pay attention!” he said. 

The light went out. Then I heard a 
gentle buzzing, as though a fly were in 
the room. From the opening came a ray of 
light; the screen began to glow with an 
indescribably beautiful luminosity. In this 
there appeared, slowly and more and more 
clearly, a great formless porous mass. 

“That is the grain of dust which you 
just saw,” explained Swenson. 

Gradually the mass disintegrated. It 
was no longer a whole. We saw a countless 
multitude of separate bits of mist, slowly 
moving in various directions. 



“Now you see the individual molecules 
moving. The motion is fairly slow, be- 
cause the temperature of the dust is close 
to absolute zero,” continued Swenson. 

The patches of mist made me think of 
the cosmic mists or nebulae which I had 
recently seen in the telescope. The simi- 
larity was startling. 

The humming became louder. Now it 
was like the buzzing of an immense horse- 
fly. The patches became larger and larger. 
Soon one single patch of mist occupied 
the entire screen, continuing to expand 
slowly but constantly. And suddenly — 
it was no longer a patch of mist. It had 
changed to an immense number of tiny 
spheres, slowly moving .... 

“As you see,” explained Swenson, “the 
molecule of dust presents something which 
reminds you of the nebulae in the sky, 
which mostly represents distant collec- 
tions of stars like the Milky Way. Every 
individual sphere — the nucleus of an atom 
— represents, as it were, a star, merely re- 
duced a countless number of times.” 

“But that cannot be !” I exclaimed. 

“Please look !” went on Swenson calm- 
ly. “The spheres are luminous. They glow 
like our stars, for their temperature is as 
many times less than that of the stars 
as they themselves are smaller in size. I 
have calculated it. I did it with the aid 
of very sensitive apparatus, just as the 
temperature of the stars has been meas- 
ured.” 

Zzzz — zzzz — 

Now a bumblebee seemed to be buzzing 
monotonously and insistently. The screen 
resembled a starry sky. Still, however 
much I looked, I could not discover a 
single constellation I knew. It was an- 
other sky, distant and unknown. 

“Yes, this sky is far away,” said Swen- 
son, as though reading my thoughts. “But, 
my friend,” and the voice of the scientist 
had become loud and triumphant, “even 
under this sky there are living beings, ac- 
tually rational ones. You will soon see 
them and then learn that space is really 
infinite. You will comprehend this in- 
finity!” 
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• I could not see Swenson, but I imag- 
ined his triumphant figure with its burn- 
ing eyes. I was seized by an inexplicable 
delight. I wanted to rush to him, to press 
his hand — but the screen kept me fixed in 
my seat. I could not turn my. eyes from 
it. 

Meanwhile, the luminous spheres were 
increasing more and more in size. After 
a few minutes, there were only a few of 
them on the screen, each as large as an 
apple. Soon there were only three, then 
only one, as big as a pumpkin, in the left 
corner of the screen. And then I saw, 
to my surprise, some dark points following 
the luminous disk. 

“Electrons,” remarked Swenson. “You 
know they represent bodies which move 
about the nucleus of the atom much as 
our earth and other planets move about 
the sun. Some move faster, some slower. 
Apparently, all elements are not separate 
individual substances of independent 
existence, but merely changes of kind, de- 
pending on the number of electrons (con- 
sisting of the primitive element) to be 
found in the atom. I forgot to tell you that 
the grain of dust which we have seen is a 
grain of the primitive element. I shall 
tell you later how I obtained it.” 

Swenson’s voice was almost drowned 
by the mysterious sound, now powerful 
enough to remind one of the noise of a 
propeller. On the screen was the dim dis- 
integration of the disk of an electron. In 
proportion to the further enlargement, 
some individual points on the surface of 
this ultra-microscopic planet began to be- 
come plain. Bright spots appeared, irreg- 
ularly scattered on the dark background, 
while at the two opposite sides of the 
sphere, white dots stood forth, like the 
polar caps of Mars. The universe was 
revealing its secrets. Before us was be- 
ing shown the structure of a microcosm. 
How like it was to that giant world we call 
the earth! 

. A bright speck, becoming darker as 
the enlargement increased, was already 
spreading over the limits of the screen. 



“One of the continents,” Swenson 
shouted in my ear. 

Without being able to turn from the 
picture, I nodded. The surface was com- 
ing closer. It was just as though we were 
plunging upon it ... . Involuntarily I 
clutched the arms of my chair .... 

Some vague lines — rectangles. Deeper 
down — never yet seen architecture and 
cyclopean structures of rare beauty. Ever 
nearer and nearer sped toothed pyramids 
of roofs, gleaming with gold .... Around 
were uncommonly high, bright green 
shrubs .... For a moment there appeared 
between us and the nearest roof a flying 
machine of extraordinary construction, 
reminiscent of a gigantic Pterodactyl, such 
as lived in prehistoric days .... Then it 
vanished from our field of vision .... It 
seemed as though I saw sitting in it a 
strange being, naked, with lemon-yellow 
skin .... 

Directly before us flashed roofs with 
pointed tiles. Involuntarily I started back 
.... Suddenly .... What was it ? A flame 
traversed the hall like a flash of lightning. 
Then there was absolute darkness. At the 
same time the mysterious noise ceased .... 

I heard, or rather I sensed, Swenson 
leap to the switches. Without comprehend- 
ing, I rushed there also. 

“What has happened?” 

“Damnation! The valve! Run! . . . .” 
"But perhaps I can help . . . .” 

A frightful explosion cut short my 
words. A giant force hurled me back to 
my seat .... 

• I do not know how I crawled out of 
Swenson’s villa or how I was taken up 
by the ambulance which came with the 
fire department .... 

I did not leave the hospital for a 
month. That very first day, I visited the 
spot where Swenson’s villa had stood. I 
found a gloomy ruin, cold and deserted. 

I have never told anyone about Swen- 
son’s discovery. To be sure, I had no 
proofs. I never found anything to give 
the least hint as to the nature of my 
friend’s invention. 



THE END 




!» (f Illustration by Winter) 

Steve could breathe again; but after a minute, the lunar monster found a new means of 
tormenting his captives. He began to twist Steve’s arms, slowly, never quite to the 
point of dislocating the joints or fracturing the bones; yet the pain was maddening. 
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MOON PLAGUE 



By 

RAYMOND Z. GALLUN 

• Leisurely, old Steve Jubiston made his 

way along a narrow valley toward the 
laboratory-camp which his employer had 
established on the surface of the moon 
several months before. He was returning 
from that which, on earth, might have 
been termed a casual afternoon stroll. A 
short jaunt of this sort had recently be- 
come one of his usual pastimes when he 
had nothing better to do. 

It had been some time since old Steve 
had been care-free, but he now had some 
time on his hands. His big, awkward body 
rolled forward with slow and distinctly 
sailorish strides. He whistled a blissful 
ditty inside the oxygen helmet of his 
space-suit, and his small blue eyes twin- 
kled behind the glazed view-window, as 
they roved hither and yon, taking in the 
weirdly beautiful aspects of the lunar 
scenery. His metal-shod boot kicked cas- 
ually at a fragment of obsidian that glint- 
ed in the sunlit dust of the trail. Now and 
then he would pause to hurl a stone boy- 
ishly up at the steep granite hilltops, and 
the rugged walls of small craters that tow- 
ered about him, or to examine a bit of blue 
lichen,* which was one of the very few 
forms of plant life which the almost air- 
less lunar surface could support. 

Steve rounded a peculiar spire of grey 

^Terrestrial lichens are peculiar composite growths, 
part fungus and part green algae. These two separate 
and distinct plants exist together in a state of symbiosis. 
(A combination in which two forms of life are mutually 
benefited by each other.) The fibrous skeleton of any 
lichen is a fungus which binds the green algae together, 
and doubtless serves as a means of retaining moisture, 
which is necessary for both plants. Since the fungus 
contains no chlorophyl, it cannot manufacture its own 
food, and for that reason is dependent upon the green 
algae. 

Since terrestrial lichens are very hardy, and seem 
capable of thriving under the most rigorous of earthly 
conditions, I have assumed that the simpler forms of 
lunar vegetation are similar to them. 
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• Scientists, when predieting life on 

other worlds, declare that conditions 
must be somewhat similar to those of 
the earth in order to allow the existence 
of living creatures — especially highly 
organized or intelligent ones. They state, 
therefore, that our satellite is absolutely 
barren of life, because of its lack of 
atmosphere. They say that air is a 
positive necessity, because all creatures 
must breathe. Perhaps they are correct. 
No one knows. 

Our author believes that if oxygen is 
necessary to support life, there may be 
other ways of acquiring it besides 
through respiration. If this is possible, 
it is very likely that intelligent beings 
can exist on the airless moon. 

At any length, the story is very plaus- 
ibly written. You will find this vivid 
adventure tale right up to the Gallun 
standard. 



rock, that was a well-known landmark to 
him. Then abruptly he stopped. The 
happy whistling died on his lips, and his 
battered features became solemn and con- 
cerned. 

Unconsciously, he assumed a half- 
crouching attitude, on guard. The fine vol- 
canic dust of the ground about him was 
marked with many curious indentations, 
which were certainly not like the foot- 
prints which a party of men, shod with 
space-boots, would make. They were too 
large, and their shape was oval. Old Steve 
felt a tingling thrill ripple along his spine. 

Warily, he glanced along the ravine-like 
cleft, which branched off to the right 
from the valley which he had been follow- 
ing. The sun, which had already declined 
far down the western sky, left most of it 
in dense shadow, which his eyes, accus- 
tomed to the intense glare, could not pene- 
trate. It was into these shadows, peculiar 
to the moon, where atmospheric diffusion 
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of light is practically lacking, that the 
indentations disappeared. They came from 
up the valley, in the general direction of the 
laboratory-camp. That they had been re- 
cently made was evident, for he had trav- 
ersed the valley when he had started out 
on his jaunt, and they had not been there. 

Old Steve felt a wave of apprehension. 
He fumbled at the apparatus at his belt, 
closing two small switches. “Mr. Mel- 
conne !” he called softly into the radio 
transmitter with which his helmet was 
equipped. "Mr. Melconne! It’s me — 
Steve. Can’t you hear me? Mr. Mel- 
conne — !” 

For a long minute he stood statuesque- 
ly, like a hound at stance, listening, his 
mind troubled and uneasy. 

But no reassuring word came through 
his phones. Only the quick rustling of his 
own pulse, magnified by the total absence 
of other sound, throbbed in his ears. 

“They might have gone away from the 
radio for a few seconds,” he told himself 
inwardly, in an effort to rid his mind of 
the tense unrest that had come over it. But 
no, that was against the rigid rules of the 
camp. While any member of the expedi- 
tion was afield, there must always be some 
one at the radio. 

Steve’s eyes propped again to the pecu- 
liar oval markings in the ashy lunar soil. 
Best to investigate without a second’s de- 
lay. No harm at least to do so. 

He started forward in long, easy 
bounds, for the weak gravity of the moon 
offered little resistance to his athletic 
muscles. And always, as he leaped over 
jagged rocks and tortured volcanic 
crevices, those strange oval indentations 
marked the dust under his feet, and con- 
tinued ahead of him, along the trail to- 
ward the camp. 

He came at last to a place where a 
crude stairway had been recently cut in 
the outer slope of a small crater’s wall by 
members of his party. Agilely he climbed 
it, and peered intently into the inky shad- 
ows that shrouded the volcano’s floor. 
The laboratory building, located at the 
bottom, was as completely hidden as if it 
did not exist. 



Steve’s eyes narrowed. Yes, there must 
be trouble here, otherwise there would be 
lights burning in the laboratory. He 
paused, his head hunched between massive 
shoulders, the excessive breadth of which 
was enhanced by the fantastic garb which 
he wore. Then slowly, cautiously, he start- 
ed forward, down the stqir cut in the 
steep, inner slope of the crater. He called 
again. Nothing came through his phones. 

He became suddenly conscious of the 
brooding silence that hung, thick and 
heavy, over the fantastic world about 
him. The pit beneath was filled with a 
dense, almost tangible blackness, like a 
lake of ink. His eyes blinked at the farther 
rampart of the crater, glaring grey-white 
in the intense sunlight, yet somehow drab 
and sombre. He saw the distorted pin- 
nacles looming beyond — twisted, motion- 
less nightmares of this bizarre devils’ 
paradise about him. His eyes roved to the 
sky. Instead of the normal blue of the 
earthly firmament, it was dark slate-grey, 
sprinkled with countless stars, even 
though the sun was well above the hori- 
zon. Those stars did not blink kindly; 
they merely stared, with an inscrutable 
brightness. It would not take much of 
loneliness in this empty world, to make a 
raving maniac of a man. 

• In a sort of panic, Steve scrambled 

down to the crater’s floor. Using his 
small flashlight, he made his way to the 
squat, circular structure which for three 
months had been the lunar explorers’ 
home. The airlock was closed, but beside 
it there was a gaping rent in the double 
wall of sheet aluminum, and the layers 
of cold-resisting packing between them. 

Old Steve’s hard-set jaw tightened. His 
impulse was to rush headlong into the 
dark interior of the building, yet some- 
thing deep and primal within him warned 
him to caution. He advanced warily, now 
and then calling in a hoarse whisper the 
names of the members of his party : “Mr. 
Melconne! Claire! Walker!” His only 
answer was an eloquent, deathly stillness. 

The bright beam of his flashlight 
bobbed here and there over the walls and 
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floor. The latter was splotched with pecu- 
liar dried areas of a substance which had 
probably originally been a greenish, slimy 
fluid. The living quarters were in wild 
disorder; furniture, cooking utensils, and 
articles of clothing were scattered hap- 
hazardly about. Steve passed into the test 
room. Apparatus and equipment here had 
been hastily dismantled and carried off. 
The air-purifying machinery had been 
completely and methodically wrecked. 

He made his way to the hangar, which 
was next to the test room. The great 
doors were flung wide, and both the space- 
ship that had brought the expedition to 
the moon and the small auxiliary flier were 
gone. 

Steve’s flashlight groped over the floor, 
and wavered upon a huddled form. He 
approached it. It was a human form, un- 
protected by any space-armor. The eyes 
bulged hideously, and the face was bloat- 
ed and purple under the short, black 
beard. The teeth, between the curling lips, 
were flecked with foamy blood. 

To have hinted in any way that old 
Steve Jubiston was soft, would have been 
the supreme insult to him ; yet now, some- 
thing that was very like a dry sob escaped 
from his throat. 

The man on the floor was Frank Walk- 
er, Steve’s side-kick during many an 
interesting episode on the Pacific, and in 
ports of the Far East. Steve was down 
on his knees, chafing the cold hands be- 
tween his space-gloves before he realized 
that his act was useless — that this was a 
corpse. 

He stared in vague bewilderment about 
the dark hangar, at a loss as to what move 
to make. Who had done this? The fact 
that much of the laboratory equipment 
had been taken away, suggested that a 
man, or a group of men with scientific in- 
terests was back of the deed. 

A thought came to old Steve, and for 
a fleeting instant he fancied he knew who 
the criminal was. That thought brought 
with it an emotion that was stronger and 
more devastating than mere physical ter- 
ror. It struck close to his pride, his self- 
respect, his hopes and his dreams. But no, 



he had guessed wrongly. That fellow wa* 
dead. Besides, the tracks — 

Out of the lonely silence, which seemed 
for the moment filled with the piping, 
chuckling whisperings of a thousand little 
demons, there came a human voice. Steve 
started, then strained his ears to catch the 
words coming through his phones. Some- 
one was calling his name weakly. It was 
Claire Melconne’s voice. The boy was 
somewhere in the building, then ! 

Presently, after a feverish search, he 
found him trying to creep across the 
floor in the main living room. With awk- 
ward gentleness, Steve raised him, and 
placed him in a broken bunk. 

“Hurt, kid?’’ he questioned, while he 
examined him as well as he could for in- 
dications of serious injury. He could not 
remove the boy’s space armor, for to do 
so now that the air-tight walls of the 
building had been pierced, would of 
course have been immediately fatal. 

“It’s not serious,” Claire Melconne re- 
assured him. “Pretty well bruised up 
though, and I feel sort of sick .... Say, 
I’m sorry, but — well, Steve — Garth Jubis- 
ton did this. Garth and about twenty 
plant-men. You know, the specimen I shot 
just after we arrived. Garth has evidently 
become pretty familiar with them. Same 
kind of things. I — ” 

“Garth?” Steve questioned. His voice 
was almost a harsh whisper, that was 
nevertheless full of meaning. “But, kid, he 
must be dead ! He left us six weeks ago. 
He couldn’t have lived all that time with- 
out food, water, and oxygen! Think 
again !” 

CHAPTER II 

Garth and the Plant-Men 

• Old Steve was thankful for the dark- 
ness that hid the look of pain which 
crossed his face. Garth Jubiston was 
Steve’s younger brother. But the expres- 
sion on the old sailor’s face passed 
quickly. His lips became a hard line. 

"No, Steve, he’s alive,” Claire told 
him. “The mere fact of the existence of 
the plant-men indicates that air and water 
are available somewhere around here. 
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probably in subterranean grottoes, as 
Garth once said. And where there’s arr 
and water, there might easily be food. 

"Say, Steve, I know this thing is tough 
any way you look at it; but I’ve got an 
idea that maybe Garth has got a good rea- 
son for not being quite responsible for 
what he’s doing. He’s sick, Steve. He stag- 
gered a little when he was leading his 
forces toward the laboratory, and I got 
a glimpse of his face. His eyes were 
staring, and there was something across 
his nose and down along one cheek. 
Thought at first that it was grease or some 
other kind of dirt; but no, it was grey 
and fuzzy. Reminded me of something; 
a grey, parasitic growth which I found on 
some white lichens a couple of miles north 
of camp just a few hours ago. Garth 
found a similarly diseased lichen before 
all this trouble started, if you can re- 
member .... 

“I was in the test room, getting my dis- 
eased lichen ready for the specimen chest, 
when I happened to look out of the win- 
dow. I saw Garth and his band just 
climbing over the crater rim. With their 
long legs, the plant-men looked almost 
like big, hungry spiders scrambling down 
a wall. It was sort of queer to see them 
so active out there, where there’s practi- 
cally no atmosphere. You have to think 
a couple of times before you remember 
that they’ve got thick, heat-resisting, cold- 
resisting, evaporation-resisting shells 
over their bodies, and that they are really 
green plants which can, with the aid of 
sunshine, of which there is plenty, manu- 
facture their own oxygen from the thin 
atmosphere of carbon-dioxide* which 
exists around here. 



•According to a theory accepted until recent years, 
the moon was totally without atmosphere. The sharp 
shadows and the complete absence of any atmospheric 
distortion t of the details of the lunar terrain seemed 
to bear this out. Even stars, when occulted, or eclipsed, 
by the dark edge of the moon, showed no change in 
aspect, nor any irregularity in their apparent position, 
up to the very instant that they disappeared behind 
the lunar disc. There was no evidence of any atmos- 
pheric refraction. 

However, during a solar eclipse in November, 1919, 
W. H. Pickering noted a prolongation of the cusps, or 
horns, of the crescent of the disappearing sun — a 
phenomenon which he believed was due to the refrac- 
tion and diffusion of light by a lunar atmosphere. It 
was also noted that when a bright planet, Jupiter, for 
instance, was occulted by the lighted edge, or limb of 
the moon, a dark band, parallel to the lunar surface. 



"Not one of them was less than eight- 
een feet tall. Garth was in their midst, 
apparently directing them, as they came 
loping toward the laboratory. It was then 
that I saw his face .... AH the plant- 
men carried big rocks, and I knew that 
they meant trouble. I warned Walker and 
Dad, and then got into my space-suit. 
But those things didn’t waste much 
time breaking in. They just used their 
rocks. The walls crumpled up and broke 
like cardboard. I potted two of them 
with my automatic as they rushed in. Dad 
got another. Then a plant-man grabbed 
me in his tendrils, and threw me down 
upon the floor. I must have been com- 
pletely out for at least a minute. When I 
came to, I could tell by the thumping on 
the floor under me that they were still in 
the place. I managed to get into the closet. 
,1 thought I’d get a few shots at them 
through the crack of the door, but I must 
have passed out again. Somehow, they 
didn’t find me. That’s all I remember un- 
til I heard you. I couldn’t answer right 
away. We’ve got to do something, Steve 



was projected across the planet. This also indicated 
refraction by an atmosphere. When a planet was 
occulted by the dark edge of the moon, no such 
phenomenon took place. It is concluded from this that 
during the long lunar night, the air disappears, perhaps 
freezing, and deposits itself on the ground in the form 
of hoar-frost, which does not melt again until after 
sunrise. 

There are several reasons why I have assumed that 
the air of the moon is mostly carbon-dioxide. According 
to a well-established theory, just before life appeared 
on the earth, it$ atmosphere was made up chiefly of 
nitrogen and carbon-dioxide, with very little, if any, 
free oxygen. It was not until green plants started to 
decompose this carbon-dioxide, which was supposed 
to have come principally from volcanic vents, that there 
was any considerable quantity of oxygen. Oxygen is 
too active a gas, chemically, to exist in a free state 
for any length of time, when there are so many other 
elements with which it can combine. The oxygen content 
of our atmosphere is maintained only by the action of 
green plants. 

Assuming that the evolution of the moon was some- 
what similar to that of our earth, we can conclude that, 
today at least, a large portion of the lunar atmosphera 
is carbon-dioxide, since the moon has no extensive, if 
any, green vegetation. 

In addition, the ability of a planet to retain an 
atmosphere seems to be in proportion to its gravita- 
tional force. It is believed that the atmospheres of all 
planets are slowly leaking away into space. With a 
gravity only one-sixth as great as that of earth, it is 
obvious that the lunar air would not only be more highly 
expanded, but would escape much more rapidly, because 
of the weaker force holding it to the lunar surface. 
Because carbon-dioxide is a very heavy gas, it would 
be retained much longer than the lighter nitrogen and 
water vapor. 

According to Mr. Pickering, the maximum air 
pressure on the moon cannot exceed five millimeters 
of mercury, which, of course, is a very insignificant 
amount when compared to the seventy-seven centimeters 
approximate normal sea-level pressure on earth. Mr. 
Pickering’s theory is not much more than a guess, but 
it is certain that the lunar atmosphere is very rare. 
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— quick. Our air'll be gone in a few hours. 
We’ve got to go — ” Claire Melconne’s 
voice trailed away. 

Old Steve nodded slowly to himself. He 
was getting the fantastic affair straight at 
last. Plant-men — Garth. It was a bizarre 
thought that Garth should be associating 
with those strange lunar creatures; and 
it was still more bizarre that Garth should 
lead them against men in the laboratory, 
that he should cause the death of Walker, 
and place the rest of them in a position 
where extinction within a few hours 
seemed inevitable. 

• Garth Jubiston was Steve’s junior by 

ten years. He had been left an orphan 
when he was a small boy, and the respon- 
sibility of his raising had devolved upon 
his older brother. Since Steve’s job car- 
ried him far and wide over the world, he 
hadn’t seen Garth for long stretches of 
time; but old Steve had gotten the boy 
through school. Garth was ambitious, and 
he had something which Steve did not 
possess — a flash of genius. His advance 
had been rapid. Everyone who had known 
Garth had admitted that his record had 
been above reproach. 

Finally, because of his ability, and be- 
cause of his friendship with Claire Mel- 
conne, with whom he had become 
acquainted while holding an important in- 
structorship in a large American univer- 
sity, he had joined the expedition. 

Everything had gone well until some 
time after thejr arrival on the sidereal 
sphere, Claire had shot the plant-man — 
the only one they had seen. Garth had 
been intensely interested in the creature. 
Shortly afterward, they had prepared a 
collection of strange lunar lichens, to be 
taken, back to earth. Among them had 
been the white lichen with the parasitic 
grey spots — the one Garth had found. 

Almost immediately, Garth had become 
irritable and abusive. During the next 
few hours, he had made two trips alone 
and on foot, away from the camp. Then, 
when all the others were sleeping, he had 
returned, and had gathered together a few 



of his belongings before starting out 
again. The brief note he had left had in- 
formed them caustically that he hoped 
that they would all find their way to Hell 
in the near future. 

Steve and his companions had searched 
the surrounding country for the fugitive 
for many hours. Once, when they had 
been traversing a narrow cleft, a bullet 
had glanced off Professor Melconne’s 
oxygen helmet, and a mocking, maniacal 
laugh had grated in their head-phones. 
But they had failed to catch even a 
glimpse of Garth. Until long after his 
eight-hour supply of oxygen should have 
been used up, they had continued their 
quest, but without results. Finally con- 
vinced that Garth was dead from suffoca- 
tion, they had given up. 

And now Garth Jubiston had come 
back, and had done this! Black fury 
smoldered in old Steve’s mind, but there 
were questions there also. 

Steve knew about the plant-men. They 
had rather carefully examined the speci- 
men Claire had shot. The explosive bullet 
had torn it badly, but the carcass had been 
complete enough to give a fair idea of 
what it had been like in life. It had stood 
perhaps eighteen feet tall. Its two stalky, 
many-jointed legs were covered with 
countless matted brown fibres, resembling 
roots. A tough, leathery mantle of bright 
leaf-green, oddly reminiscent of a mili- 
tary cape, hung over its spiny ovoid body. 
From the edge of this, its tactile tendrils, 
or tentacles, projected. The creature had 
no head. At the top of its body was a 
sort of hard brown shell, resembling the 
calyx of an enormous flower. It was not 
difficult to imagine that when the occa- 
sion demanded, the plant-man’s entire 
vulnerable anatomy, including his long 
legs, could be drawn into, and sealed in 
this shell, which might serve as a pro- 
tection during the intense cold of the 
lunar nights. Sprouting from between the 
sections of this integument, was a long 
forked stalk, bearing two globular or- 
gans. One of these was clearly an eye ; the 
other seemed to be a light-producing or- 
gan like those of fireflies, for even after 
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the creature was dead, the globe had 
emitted a faint, greenish glow. 

The four men had discussed the crea- 
ture rather fully. It had seemed very 
strange to them that a plant should assume 
so many of the characteristics of animals: 
the ability to move about freely, intelli- 
gence and so forth. But they had agreed 
that there was nothing impossible about 
it. They had recalled that various earthly 
forms of carnivorous flora, the Venus 
Flytrap for instance, are able to move 
their parts with a rapidity comparable 
with the movements of animals. They also 
remembered that these plants give evi- 
dence of possessing intelligence, or at 
least a rudimentary nervous system, that 
might, through a process of evolution, 
develop into a thinking brain. 

The requirement of carbon-dioxide for 
green plants was taken care of by the thin 
lunar atmosphere made up chiefly of that 
gas. Under the action of the strong lunar 
sunlight, the chlorophyl in their tissues 
converted it into free oxygen and starch, 
which served as fuel for their muscles. 
And the carbon-dioxide resulting from 
this oft-repeated chemical union was 
again split up to supply food and air for 
the plant-men. All this was clear. One 
thing puzzled the Earthians, however. 
How did the plant-men obtain their neces- 
sary water? The thick skin of the crea- 
tures would resist the evaporation of 
body fluids quite effectively, but where 
did they get their water in the first 
place ? 

Professor Melconne had offered a the- 
ory. “There must be a place, in some deep 
cavern, possibly, where there is a soil 
containing moisture, where the plant-men 
can, at periodic intervals, bury- their roots 
and absorb the necessary water, and also 
the silicates and other minerals necessary 
for the building up of their tissues,” he 
had said. 

“You’re right, Professor,” Garth Jubis- 
ton, still his old eager self, had exclaimed. 
"See!” He was pointing to the brown, 
thread-like hairs growing on the lower 
limbs of the plant-man. “There are frag- 



ments of dried clay clinging to those 
roots. There is a place, and we’ll find it P* 
That was the story. 

CHAPTER III 

The Horror of the Grey Mold 

• And now old Steve Jubiston was think- 
ing fast. He knew that his own air sup- 
ply couldn’t last for more than two 
hours. The kid’s would probably last 
longer because he had donned his space- 
suit an hour or so later. Since the air- 
purifying machinery of the camp had 
been destroyed, there was no easy means 
of getting more. Something would have 
to be done during those two hours, or 
death by asphyxia would come upon 
them, prompt and certain. The lunar 
night, with its dreadful cold, that could 
bite through the thick, insulating material 
of their space armor, was not far off. 

Steve shook Claire Melconne gently to 
arouse him from the semi-stupor into 
which he had fallen. The boy mumbled 
incoherently at first, then, realizing their 
position, brought his mind back to lucid- 
ity, apparently by sheer force of will. 

“As far as I can see, Claire,” said 
Steve, “there is only one way out of this 
mess for us — to follow Garth and the 
plant-men. They evidently know where 
there’s a supply of breathable air. They 
have both shown themselves to be our 
enemies, and we ll have to treat them as 
such. Besides, your dad is probably a 
captive. We’ve got to attempt to rescue 
him. You know our chances. Think you 
are equal to the task?” 

“Sure!” replied Claire Melconne, at- 
tempting to make the word sound brisk. 
“I feel a little groggy yet, but I’ll be all 
right. A little exercise — ” He had stag- 
gered up from the bunk, and stood drunk- 
enly on unsteady legs. 

Old Steve had his misgivings. The 
plant-man had certainly thrown the kid 
pretty hard. Gaire ought to be in bed, 
under the care of a physician, but there 
wasn't anything that Steve could do about 
it. He couldn’t very well leave the boy 
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here, for if he did, it was hardly likely that 
he could bring a supply of oxygen back to 
him in time. To stay in the laboratory with 
him, and wait supinely for the end, was 
utterly against Steve’s grain. The only 
thing to do was to take Claire along. 

With the boy leaning on Steve’s shoul- 
der, they made their way out of the 
building. Through his phones, Steve could 
hear Claire’s labored breathing. Now the 
youth coughed raspingly. There was little 
strength in his battered body. Steve al- 
most carried him up the steep slope, over 
the crater wall, and down into the valley, 
which was now a harshly mixed medley 
of dense shadow and patches of brilliant 
sunshine. 

They started to follow the tracks made 
by the plant-men. 

The youth seemed taken by a sudden 
thought. He disengaged his arm from 
about the older man’s supporting shoul- 
ders, and staggered a few steps away from 
him. “Steve,” he said with husky earn- 
estness. "I think I know what changed 
Garth. It was that mottled fungus he 
found just before he left us. He handled 
it, and some of the spores settled on his 
'• skin, and took root there, beginning to 
eat his flesh. There isn’t anything impos- 
sible about that, of course. Our ordinary 
ringworm of earth is caused by a micro- 
scopic fungus or mold. It was this lunar 
fungus that poisoned Garth’s blood, and 
deranged his mind.” 

Claire paused. “And now, Steve,” he 
went on, “I think — well — that the same 
kind of fungus is attacking me. I found 
one of the plants just shortly before the 
lunarians arrived. When I packed it 
away, I handled it with my bare hands. 
My hands and forearms are smarting now 
as though I’d rubbed them with the juice 
of nettles . . . . ” 

Claire’s voice became even calmer and 
more earnest as he continued: “Let me 
out of this, Steve. It isn’t fair. I’m just 
hindering you. Without me, you’ve got 
a small chance, but this way we’re both 
doomed. I’ll tell you what, Steve — you 
take my oxygen supply — ” 



Steve checked him. “For God’s sake, 
kid 1 Do you think I could — ” 

“No!” Claire shot back. “Of course 
you couldn’t. I know you well enough to 
be sure you wouldn’t do that to your 
worst enemy. But still there are ways of 
making you, Steve.” The boy’s eyes 
blazed defiantly in his white face, and his 
lips were set hard. “I’m going to take my 
medicine now, Steve,” he continued, “and 
give you half a chance.” His hand was on 
the feed pipette which led under his arm 
from the oxygen tanks on his back to the 
forward portion of his helmet. 

Steve read determination in Claire’s 
features, and something else perhaps. It 
wasn’t hard to guess what the boy meant 
to do. If that feed pipette were broken — 
and a fierce jerk would do that — Claire 
would suffocate in a few moments. 

Old Steve did not hesitate. With an 
oath, he flung himself at his companion. 
“You damned fool!” he hissed. His fin- 
gers sought to clutch the youth’s wrists. 
Securing a hold, he attempted to tear 
Claire’s hands away from the pipette. 

But for the moment, Claire seemed to 
possess demoniac strength, in spite of his 
weakened condition. They struggled si- 
lently. The boy’s teeth were' bared in a 
sort of frozen snarl. The flexible pipette 
of segmented metal was giving. 

• A laugh coming through their phones 
suddenly arrested their attention. It 
was a thick, rasping sort of laugh, filled 
with a horrible, morbid mirth. Then a 
voice spoke: “Misunderstandings will oc- 
cur among the best of friends,” it chuckled 
maliciously. The cracked, dry hoarseness 
of it made it almost unrecognizable, yet 
they knew it to be Garth Jubiston’s voice. 

Still clutching at each other, the two 
men looked about. Gliding slowly toward 
them over a nearby mountain peak, was 
the small space-boat which had been stolen 
from the hangar. Its duralumin hull glis- 
tened brilliantly in the sunshine. 

This new development seemed to have 
steadied Claire. He tore himself free from 
Steve’s grasp. Automatically, his hand 
leaped to the holster at his belt, seeking 
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the long-barreled pistol which was load- 
ed with explosive Corlissite projectiles. 

“Don’t fire, Claire Melconne,” Garth 
Jubiston warned. “Your father is aboard 
this vessel. You would not wish to kill 
him.” 

"The boy’s pistol arm hesitated, then 
dropped. 

“I thought that I would find you two 
around here somewhere if I returned,” 
Garth continued. For the moment, his 
speech seemed quite coherent. “While I 
guided the ships to their new hangar, my 
friends, I overlooked you. But my min- 
ions are going to capture you for me now. 
First, however, I’ll talk. Don’t move. You 
are completely surrounded.” Garth had 
begun to laugh again. It seemed that he 
would never stop. However, this induced 
a violent fit of coughing. When Garth was 
able to talk again, his voice was weaker. 
He gasped for air. 

“I’m going to feed you to the mold,” 
he hissed through his teeth. “I’m going to 
watch you suffer — both of you. And I’ve 
got the professor here. He brought me 
to this hell-hole. It will be great fun to 
watch the mold chew away your skins!” 
Again Garth laughed. 

Then his jangled mind started off on 
a new track. “You wonder what I’ve been 
doing since I left you,” he went on. “I 
followed a plant-man to the tunnel which 
leads to the Crystal Mountain. There is 
their world. What is the Crystal Moun- 
tain? You’ll see before you die. It is the 
most marvelous place on the moon! At 
first the plant-men wanted to kill me, but 
I awed them with my pistol, and I became 
their god. Their language consists of light 
signals. I determined to learn it. From the 
odds and ends I carried with me, I de- 
vised a simple apparatus to produce such 
signals. The language itself is simple. I 
have practically mastered it now, and I 
can give my divine commands quite easi- 
ly. I’m going to tell them to capture you 
now. You may resist if you like. Watch!” 

“You’re acting like a damned fool, 
Garth,” Steve said quietly. 

Again came that dry, cackling laugh. 



“Go ahead and plead for mercy!” Garth 
Jubiston fairly shrieked. “Go ahead!” He 
moaned slightly. 

A look of pity softened old Steve’s 
hard features for a fleeting instant, then 
his face grew grim. This was not the 
Garth Jubiston of old. It was just an en- 
emy, a maniac possessing some of Garth’s 
skill, and doubtless still able to be diaboli- 
cally, clever. 

Dragging Claire with him, Steve dart- 
ed into the questionable protection of an 
area of dense shade. Would the boy crack 
too, when the grey mold had eaten a little 
deeper into his flesh, and had gotten into 
his blood-stream? There were no definite 
signs yet, but Steve was sure the symp- 
toms would appear within an hour or two, 
if they weren’t already dead by then. 

Old Steve had no weapon. When he had 
started out on his jaunt, he had not 
thought it necessary to arm himself. Ex- 
cept for the plant-man of several months 
before, no living creature that could of- 
fer a menace to the earthmen had been 
seen; therefore, a pistol had seemed 
superfluous. When he had returned to the 
laboratory, the meagre arsenal of guns 
and ammunition had been stripped. 

Several flashes of light, some green, 
some red, flickered from the nose of the 
space-boat above. 

Close on the heels of the signals, three 
bizarre figures charged out of the maw 
of a nearby cleft. The giant plant-man 
came toward their prey in long, swinging 
strides. Sand and rock fragments were 
scattered by their oval hoofs, as their 
great, horny bodies bobbed eccentrically 
along. They bore no artificial weapons, 
yet they were fearsome enough with their 
long, green tendrils, coiling and uncoil- 
ing about them menacingly. The two 
globes, which were supported above each 
of their bodies by a forked stalk, swayed 
like the hooded heads of cobras that are 
preparing to strike. From one of each of 
those pairs of globes came excited pulsa- 
tions of baneful light, some green, some 
red, and from the window at the nose of 
the space-boat there were answering 
signals. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Recovery of the Space-Boot 

• Flight for the two men would have 

been useless, since these lunar crea- 
tures could cover the ground so much 
more rapidly than they. Claire and Steve 
stood their ground. Leaning weakly on 
the shoulder of his massive companion, 
the boy levelled his pistol. There were 
three silent flashes from the muzzle of the 
small weapon, followed immediately by 
three more among the ranks of the plant- 
men. The great awkward forms, ripped 
to fragments by the force of the explo- 
sions, crumpled grotesquely among the 
ash and rocks. Their sticky, chlorophylous 
body fluid, suddenly exposed to the almost 
pressureless vacuum of the moon, seethed 
and bubbled as it rapidly evaporated. 

“Good work, kid,” old Steve muttered. 

They wheeled about. Two other 
plant-men were rushing at them from be- 
hind. Claire fired again, but a thin veil 
seemed to be obscuring his vision, and his 
aim was not as good as it had been before. 
A second shot dropped one of the attack- 
ers, yet by this time the remaining one 
was so close upon them that to fire again 
would mean that they, too, would be killed 
by the force of the explosion. 

Old Steve sprang boldly at their huge 
adversary, striking out at it with his metal- 
gauntleted fists. But it was a futile ges- 
ture. A half-dozen of the plant-man’s 
tentacles grasped him about the middle, 
and hoisted him from the ground. Steve 
could do nothing but writhe and kick 
furiously. The monster quickly caught 
Claire Melconne, tore the weapon from 
his grasp, and hurled it far to one side. 

They heard again Garth’s rattling, 
malicious laugh. “You tried to resist my 
people!” he screamed. “You tried to re- 
sist me! But the plant-man will have his 
pay for his fallen comrades. I shall tell 
him to take his revenge. But be assured 
that he will not kill you. Your time is 
not yet !” 

With pulsating surges of changing color 
from the nose of the space-boat, his com- 
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mand was given. The plant-man flashed 
a short acknowledgment. 

His tendrils tightened slowly about his 
two captives. Gradually, a crushing force 
was brought to bear. Steve fought the 
constricting coils, clawing, tearing at 
them. He got a hand under one of the 
looping, green, vine-like members; his 
powerful muscles surged mightily. His 
battered face reddened with the effort, yet 
he accomplished nothing. This eighteen- 
foot lunar giant was many times stronger 
than he. His breath was nearly gone, and 
little sparks of darkness danced before 
his vision. Above him, on the forked 
stalk, wavered the two globes, the left 
one, an eye, the right one, a signaling 
organ. There was a menacing, vengeful 
glint in the opalescent depths of the left 
globe. 

Claire was fighting too — weakly. The 
kid was all pluck, but he’d had a bad start. 
Old Steve heard his faint, choking cry; 
then the boy went limp. 

Garth Jubiston spoke again : “Pleasant, 
isn’t it?” he asked sarcastically. “You 
people of earth may be great upon your 
own world, but you are nothing to us 
plant-men. We have skill ; we have metals. 
We shall build a great space-fleet, and 
conquer your world !” Garth’s voice rose 
to a rasping scream. “No, that cannot be ! 

■ I must die ! — by the grey mold. It is my 
duty! I—” 

Something attracted the madman’s at- 
tention; for his train of thought stopped 
abruptly, and he began to curse. 

Steve’s dimming vision saw the space- 
boat- swing erratically from its course, 
and go wobbling away from them across 
the sky. It was losing altitude. > Presently 
it dropped behind a jutting crater wall. 

Tortured though he was, old Steve was 
exultant. Garth had suffered a mishap 
of some kind; and he felt that it was not 
necessarily an accidental one. He knew 
that Professor Melconne was aboard the 
vessel. Melconne could be depended upon 
to take every chance that was offered. 

The plant-man slackened his constrict- 
ing grip somewhat, as he hurried forward 
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in the direction of the place where the 
space-boat had evidently landed. Steve 
could breathe again; but after a minute 
the lunar monster found new means of 
tormenting his captives. He began to 
twist Steve’s arms, slowly, never quite 
to the point of dislocating the joints or 
fracturing the bones; yet the pain was 
maddening. Silently, Steve endured it, 
biting his lip to force back the outcry. 
Steve was thankful for one thing. Claire 
was unconscious, and the plant-man was 
not bothering to do him any further harm. 

What had happened to Garth and the 
space-boat ? The question in Steve’s mind 
was answered presently, when his brother 
spoke: “Do you hear me, earth-men?” 
he asked. “Yes, you are there, for I can 
detect your heavy breathing. I have had 
a little mishap. The good professor freed 
one hand, and tossed a piece of metal into 
the stabilizing mechanism. But the dam- 
age is slight; I shall have it repaired in 
a few minutes. Then I shall attend to the 
professor. I am trusting my henchman to 
bring you here.” 

A maddening fury was surging up with- 
in old Steve’s breast. Yet, by exerting a 
fierce effort, he managed to check the flood 
of hate that was trying to come to his lips. 
To voice it would have been worse than 
useless. That Garth had lost his reason 
through the ravages of some dread lunar 
disease, no longer was an adequate excuse 
for the man. Steve’s rage was beyond 
the power of excuses to lessen. God! If 
he could only get his hands on that skunk 
for a few seconds! His aching, pain- 
racked muscles and his throbbing brain 
fairly cried out for revenge. 

The plant-man came to a precipitous 
slope that slanted sharply down for a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet. It was 
strewn with jagged volcanic rocks. With 
careful steps, the lunarian started to 
descend. 

• Something seemed to snap in the old 

sailor’s mind. As he dangled from the 
plant-man’s grasp, his feet were about on 
a level with the mid-portions of the 
monster’s legs. Steve saw his chance, 



measured its slim possibilities and its 
great hazards, then took it. He swung 
his body inward, and grasped one of his 
captor’s legs firmly with his knees, at the 
same time struggling violently. 

It was over in a moment. Tripped and 
thrown off balance, the ungainly lunarian 
pitched forward, releasing his grasp on 
his two captives. As the monster rolled 
and tumbled down the slope, amid a 
shower of ash and rock fragments, Steve 
caught hold of a firmly embedded piece 
of hardened lava, and saved himself. He 
had the advantage of lightness, and vastly 
superior agility. The limp body of Claire 
Melconne had started, less precipitately, 
to follow the plant-man ; but Steve darted 
to it, and caught him in time. 

“Now,” old Steve muttered, very softly 
to himself. His eyes fairly blazed in his 
glistening, sweat-streaked face. Brother 
or no brother, Garth Jubiston would pay, 
and pay dear. 

Tossing Claire to his shoulder, he 
descended the rocky slope. Picking out 
the crater behind which the flier had dis- 
appeared, he hurried forward. Garth 
couldn’t be more than a mile distant from 
him. 

But he’d have to hurry. He’d have to 
arrive before his brother could finish fix- 
ing the stabilizer. The task might already 
be completed. If it was, Garth would be 
leaving the ground in a second or two; 
then it would be too late for Steve to act, 
to gratify the dark thoughts in his mind. 

A grim smile creased the old sailor’s 
hard face. It did not detract any from 
the fiendishness of his expression ; rather 
it added to it. If he could attract Garth’s 
attention to him by talking, he might delay 
the take-off of the flier for a few mo- 
ments. Then — Steve’s metal-cased fingers 
crooked suggestively. * 

He began to curse, to groan, to cry out 
for mercy, as though he were being un- 
bearably tortured. The sounds he made 
were realistic enough, and they were all 
for Garth’s benefit. 

All through' those histrionic evolutions, 
Steve’s terrible smile persisted. He ad- 
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vanced more like some huge, vengeful 
beast than a human being. 

His ruse was having its effect. He 
heard Garth Jubiston’s voice, cursing 
him, taunting him, laughing at him with 
that horrible, harsh laugh. In a way, the 
sound was pitiable, but there was no room 
in old Steve Jubiston’s heart for pity now. 
Irony ! It was too bad Garth didn’t know 
that he, Steve, was hastening toward him 
with murder in his heart. But Garth was 
still clever, with the cunning of the maniac 
he had become. 

Panting and sweating with exertion, and 
because of his tumultuous emotions, Steve 
topped a rise in the ground. He peeped 
cautiously over the summit. The flier 
rested down there among the volcanic ash 
and debris. It seemed deserted. No, 
something, moved out of the long ebony 
shadow it cast. Garth was walking un- 
steadily around the vessel, apparently 
making a tentative survey of its outer 
mechanisms. 

Steve deposited Claire on the ground 
in the shelter of the rocks. The boy was 
muttering feebly. His consciousness was 
returning. >• 

Crouching down like some jungle cat, 
Steve waited for Garth to turn his back. It 
would be foolhardy to charge into the 
muzzle of a blazing automatic. The op- 
portunity came. Soundlessly, he hurtled 
forward. His crooked fingers were al- 
most upon their prey before the man be- 
came aware of his presence. 

Some moments later a voice checked the 
seething fury that possessed old Steve. It 
was Claire Melconne crying hoarsely from 
the ridge. “Steady, Steve, for God’s sake ! 
Remember; he’s probably the only per- 
son who knows where we can get another 
supply of air. Maybe it’s too late already !” 
Claire was approaching with tottering 
steps. 

Steve dragged the limp form of his 
brother to the airlock of the space-boat. 
He entered the cabin with Claire. They 
found Professor Melconne firmly secured 
with metal cords to one of the vessel’s 
heavy duralumin ribs. 



CHAPTER V 

The Search far the Crystal Mountain 

• When they had released the professor, 
he immediately closed the switches 
which put the radio of his space-suit into 
action. “Thank God you’re safe,” he cried. 
"It was almost too much to hope that you 
would be able to get here !” His thin old 
face was working with emotion. Briefly, 
they told him what had happened to them. 
His tone changed when he saw Garth. 
“You didn’t kill him, did you, Steve?” 
he questioned quietly ; but his words were 
heavy with meaning. 

Steve shook his head. “I should have,” 
he said fiercely. “Say — where is this place 
called the Crystal Mountain, Mr. Mel- 
conne?” 

“I don’t know,” the professor replied 
ruefully. “I’ve been a captive in this 
space-boat since the attack. Most of the 
time, something opaque was wrapped 
around my helmet. I could feel the vessel 
climbing, descending, and zigzagging tor- 
tuously; but I couldn’t see.” 

“Which means ?” Steve cut in. 
Professor Melconne completed the 
phrase ; “That unless we can get the lo- 
cation from your brother, or find the way 
ourselves, we are doomed to smother 
within an hour. The ship’s oxygen is all 
but used up, and I can guess that your 
supply is not so large either.” 

“Maybe it’s better than to die by the 
grey mold, Dad,” Claire suggested. 

“Perhaps,” Mr. Melconne returned. 
"But it’s human nature to fight for your 
life. Garth sprinkled my skin with the 
spores a short time ago. The itching and 
burning is bad, but I’m not going to 
crack yet. Hang on, boy !” 

Still protected by their own armor, they 
removed the space-suit from Garth Jub- 
iston, and placed him in a bunk. Part of 
the fabric of his clothing, rotten with the 
grey mold, crumbled in their fingers as 
they sought to peel it from him. Presently, 
he lay there naked. There were large, 
irregular areas of a grey, silky substance 
scattered over his body — his arms, legs, 
torso and head. The stuff was like mole’s 
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fur, except that when one touched it, it 
rubbed away, leaving hideous areas of 
raw, purulent flesh. Garth's skin was hot 
and feverish. He panted heavily, yet his 
half-open eyes were fixed and motionless, 
and seemed to see nothing. The whites 
were very bloodshot, and a fine, grey 
fuzz clung to the lids. There was fuzz, 
too, in his nostrils, and there was a large, 
red-rimmed patch of furry mold along 
his jaw-bone, beneath one ear. Some of 
the more hideous sores were bandaged 
with dirty, crumbling gauze from Garth’s 
first-aid kit, evidently. During his more 
lucid moments, he had tried to combat the 
disease. 

Steve was kneeling beside him. His 
cheeks had paled a trifle, but his face was 
still grim. Unmindful of the danger of 
contracting the plague, he had opened the 
vents in the forepart of his helmet, so 
that he could speak to his brother, who, 
he knew, was near death. 

“Garth,” he called softly. “Garth!” 
Gently he grasped the younger Jubiston’s 
emaciated shoulders, and shook them. 

Garth’s cloudy gaze wavered. In a foggy 
way, as though he were being aroused 
from a hashish dream, he began to be 
vaguely aware of his surroundings. His 
eyes turned toward Steve; remained there 
for a long moment — puzzled. There was 
no malice in them. 

“Why, Steve — old fellow. I’m sorry. 
Is it time for my watch ? I shouldn’t have 
slept so long. Now — ” A vague, fearful 
expression came to his features, doubt- 
less due to the rasping, unnatural sound of 
his own voice. 

Steve winced. His watch. A fragment 
of Garth’s old, sane, likable self — a fleet- 
ing fragment. 

“Where is this place which you call 
the Crystal Mountain ?” Steve asked with 
level quietness. 

He knew immediately that he had made 
a mistake. Garth’s eyes widened in under- 
standing ; then his lips twisted into a leer, 
and he began to laugh , . . . 

Steve had been only vaguely aware of 
the presence of the two Melconnes who 
crouched beside him. But now he felt 



hands clutching fiercely at his metal-clad 
shoulders. They were Claire Melconne’s 
fingers. “It’s your fault!” he was scream- 
ing, “He’s your brother, Steve Jubistoa. 
You let him do this to us! I’ll be like 
that! Furry! Moldy! Like a piece of 
rotten food! I’ll kill you!” 

The kid was cracking. Steve knew it 
at once. The poisons which were in his 
blood were already acting on the boy’s 
nerves and brain. The sight of Garth's 
hideous, diseased body, was the straw that 
was breaking him. Steve arose, grappling 
with Claire, clutching at his flailing arms, 
trying as gently as possible to restrain 
him. Professor Melconne was helping. 

Their attention was drawn to Garth, 
With a sudden burst of strength, he arose 
to his feet and raced to the airlock. Before 
Steve and the professor had an oppor- 
tunity to prevent it, he had unbolted the 
inner airtight door, and had darted 
through. They heard his mocking, mani- 
acal scream, as the automatic safety de- 
vice reclosed the panel. They knew that 
Garth was racing naked out over the 
airless lunar terrain. Yes, now they could 
see him through a window. His bare 
feet were pounding fiercely at the chalky 
ground, in that mad sprint to death. His 
head was uplifted to the stars; his lips 
were gasping. They saw him stumble at 
the brink of a steep slope, and go tumbling 
like a battered and discarded rag-doll. 

• It was useless to make any attempt to 
save him. For a long minute, they stood 
staring after him. 

" Claire was the first to speak. “I’m sorry, 
Steve,” he panted. “I know it isn’t much 
of an excuse, but — ” 

“I know, kid,” Steve said dully. “Now 
we’ve got to look for our own air.” He 
had turned away, and for a moment 
seemed deep in thought. “As the only 
really well man on this boat,” he continued 
carefully, “I believe that it is both my 
right and duty to assume command. I 
can handle the flier alone. Therefore, I 
think it would be best if you both took 
a hypodermic and went to sleep.” 

Professor Melconne seemed about to 
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remonstrate, then, sensing Steve’s un- 
spoken meaning, thought better of it 
"You’re right, Steve,” he said. “We’re 
not to be regarded as trustworthy, and it 
will be much better to have us out of the 
way temporarily at least. Good luck!” 

Without asking any questions about 
what he intended to do, Mr. Mekonrae and 
his son retired from the control room to 
the small chamber behind it. 

Old Steve went to work. He had no 
plan other than to search the lunar ter- 
rain until he found some clue, or until the 
last dregs of oxygen were gone. Forty 
minutes was all the time he had. 

A snail black notebook lying on the 
floor beside Garth’s clothing, caught his 
eye. Hurriedly he picked it up and began 
to thumb through it. It contained Garth’s 
notes, some taken before he had left camp. 
He skimmed quickly through these, com- 
ing to several pages on which many cap- 
ital R’s and G’s, arranged in groups ap- 
peared. After each was a brief explana- 
tion: RRGR — Come this way! RRRG — 
kill ! Steve understood. Here were Garth’s 
notes on the plant-men’s language. The 
R’s stood for flashes of red light, and the 
G’s for flashes of green. A strange, par- 
adoxical thrill of pride came over him. 
Even during his sickness, when he played 
god to the plant-men, Garth had been the 
scholar and the delver after knowledge. 
He’d had his fairly lucid moments, of 
course. But the key wouldn’t do any good 
now. 

In quest of some possible clue to the 
location of the place he sought, he scanned 
each page. He found nothing. However, 
on the last of the written leaves was a 
brief note which immediately riveted his 
attention. He read it avidly. Then a wild 
look, half of triumph and half of despair, 
flickered briefly oil his rugged features. 
If he could only somehow find his way 
to the Crystal Mountain ! It would mean 
so much ! God ! 

Seated before the control panel, he 
closed the starting switches. The gen- 
erators that fed power to the levitator 
and repulsion plates began to whine .... 

From an altitude of a thousand feet, 



Steve looked down upon the moon. Night 
had almost come. Except for one frosty 
wing of her corona, the sun was almost 
invisible. Only a small segment of her 
disc still peeped above the serrated hori- 
zon. These last thin rays gilded only the 
mountain peaks, and the tops of crater- 
brims. Only the brightening light of the 
half-earth was left to soften the blackness 
of the deeper valleys. 

CHAPTER VI 

The Mystery of the Plant-Men 

• For over twenty minutes, Steve had 
searched without success. He sat in the 
pilot’s chair, hunched over the control 
levers. His eyes continually scanned the 
tortured terrain that spread vague and un- 
real beneath him in the feeble light. He 
knew what his chances were, yet, dogged- 
ly, he kept at his task. 

A broad, squat mountain peak reared 
under him. At first glance it did not seem 
any different from the hundreds of other 
isolated peaks, which are common on the 
moon. Then, as he continued to gaze at 
it, he saw numerous shifting points of 
frosty light on its slopes. The phenom- 
enon was doubtless caused by earth rays, 
shining on, and being reflected from, vast 
deposits of rock crystal with which the 
peak was loaded. 

Was this Garth’s Crystal Mountain? 
Taken by the idea, Steve sent the space- 
boat rocketing downward, so that he could 
get a closer look at his find. His small 
searchlight played on the rounded slopes. 
The beam sent back diamond-fike reflec- 
tions. Yes, the mountain seemed to he 
composed almost entirely of crystals that 
looked like worn and dusty glass. A flash 
of hope came to old Steve. This might 
easily be- called the Crystal Mountain! 

His craft swooped around sharply as he 
continued to examine the peculiar natural 
formation. But no, his searchlight re- 
vealed nothing drat might indicate that 
this mountain was more suited to support 
life than any other portion of the moon. 
If possible, it was more desolate and bar- 
ren. 
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Disappointed, Steve continued with his 
quest, guiding his craft in ever-widening 
circles. 

His time was nearly up. Already the 
oxygen escape-valve had ceased to hiss. 

Then Steve saw a series of red and 
green light flashes, flickering eerily 
through the dusk beneath. In a moment 
they were gone. An idea came to him. Why 
not follow a plant-man? They would be 
hurrying to a place of cover, now that the 
lunar night, with its awful cold, was com- 
ing on. Fool ! Why hadn’t he thought of 
that before? It might be too late, npw 
that he could no longer see the plant-man. 

Eagerly, he waited for the creature to 
signal again, so that he could tell where 
it was; but the flickering lights did not 
re-appear. 

Steve was desperate. He picked up 
Garth’s notebook, a half-formed plan 
throbbing in his mind. Feverishly, his 
gauntleted fingers scrambled through the 
leaves. He glanced down the columns of 
symbols, scanning each explanation of 
meaning, RGRGR — Greetings. It might 
serve the purpose ! At least it was worth 
a trial. 

On the calculation desk at his side lay 
what appeared to be an ordinary flash- 
light, but a brief examination revealed 
that several things had been done to it. 
Instead of having only one cold-light 
globe, it was fitted with two, each of which 
was equipped with a separate button- 
switch. One of the globes was smeared 
with a green pigment, and the other with 
red. 

Steve took up the flashlight, and hold- 
ing it close to the window, flashed out 
the signal — red, green, red, green, red. 

Eagerly he watched for an answer. 
There it was, far down in the darkened 
valley. Red, green, red, green, red — flick- 
ering eerily. 

He sent the space-boat skimming to- 
ward it. Approaching close to where the 
plant-man had been, he checked his speed 
to a crawl. It would not do to frighten the 
creature, who of course thought that 
Garth was guiding the vessel. 

Again he signalled, and was answered, 



this time from a greater distance along 
the valley. And so the plant-man led 
him on, over the rough ground, reaching 
at last a small crater, over the walls of 
which the lunarian disappeared. 

• Hovering, Steve played his searchlight 
into the crater. In its floor yawned an 
immense chasm, sweeping down into misty 
darkness. The bright beam stabbed into 
a thin, whitish vapor that steamed up 
out of the pit. In it, white particles that 
looked like snowflakes were forming and 
swirling. Was the steamy stuff really 
water vapor, or was it carbon-dioxide 
gas brought to the congealing point by 
the chill of the lunar night? Steve had 
no means of knowing; yet the presence 
of either might indicate that he was on 
the right track. 

The chasm yawned black and for- 
bidding. Steve hesitated. Might he not 
be following a false lead that would bring 
him and his companions to destruction? 
There was no evidence of a Crystal Moun- 
tain here. Moving the directing levers of 
the searchlight, he sent the misty beam 
groping for the plant-man. After a mo- 
ment, he found him. The creature was 
hurrying along a trail that spiralled down 
around the walls of the pit. His fantastic 
figure was swaying, loping along at top- 
most speed, as though he were frightened. 

Steve drew a deep breath, then eased 
the control stick forward. Under the 
guidance of his cautious fingers, the ves- 
sel dropped into the black orifice. It con- 
tinued to descend vertically for a distance 
of almost two miles ; then the rocky tunnel 
curved outward, becoming horizontal. 
Sweeping the searchlight here and there 
over the jagged walls, Steve continued to 
advance into the dense shadows. The dark 
openings of many side-passages came into 
view. The barometer indicated a steadily 
rising air pressure in the tunnel. Evi- 
dently, there was still a trace of volcanic 
action here, giving rise to a copious out- 
ward flow of carbonic acid gas from the 
heart of the moon. 

Where would the passage lead him? 
Would he find the place that he sought; 
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the Crystal Mountain? Certainly there 
could be no Crystal Mountain way down 
here ! 

Abruptly, the volcanic corridor turned 
upward. As Steve guided the space-boat 
in the long ascent, he detected a faint 
glow far above. 

Puzzled and wondering, Steve emerged 
into a vast place where prevailed a faint, 
half-revealing luminescence, like^eldrich 
moonlight. He glanced through a window 
and saw, or fancied he saw, the dim shapes 
of fantastically formed trees. He played 
his searchlight groundward, seeking a 
landing place. 

Having brought the vessel to rest, he 
opened a small aircock, which led through 
the double walls of the craft. A faint 
stream of vapor came through the valve. 
Tentatively, he tested it with his nose. 
It was real air, warm and humid. 

Unprotected by his space-suit, he hur- 
ried eagerly through the airlock. His feet 
felt moist earth ; about him were bushes. 
A soft inviting breeze fanned his cheek. 
Still puzzled, he looked upward toward the 
source of the illumination. It took almost a 
minute of scrutiny before the explana- 
tion of the glow was clear in his mind. 
Yes, this was Crystal Mountain all right; 
doubtless the same mountain he had ex- 
amined before he had followed the plant- 
man. But now he was inside it ! The vast 
dome above, which evidently had been 
formed by volcanic action in some re- 
mote age, was made up of translucent 
rock-crystal. The light shining through 
it was the light of the earth; the same 
light that fell on the desolate lunar plains 
outside. Doubtlessly in the same manner, 
during the lunar day, the much brighter 
rays of the sun reached this buried valley. 

Old Steve was gasping in sheer amaze- 
ment. It was a great, natural hothouse 
that he had found, the one place on the 
moon where conditions were favorable for 
the development of even the most delicate 
of life-forms. 

He directed the misty path of his flash- 
light against the riotous jungle of vegeta- 
tion. Sweeping it onward, he saw a small, 
marshy lake, the inky surface of which 



was unruffled by the tiniest ripple. Stand- 
ing in the water were hundreds of gro- 
tesque shapes, statuesquely motionless. 
Plant-men! Doubtless they were hiber- 
nating during the lunar night, absorbing 
moisture and mineral foods. 

Old Steve was exultant. Impulsively, 
he drew his pistol, pointed its muzzle high 
over the lake. Garth had ruled those 
people by awing them. Why couldn’t 
he do the same ? Smiling, he returned the 
weapon to his holster. Such things could 
wait. 

Beside the lake he saw a group of tall, 
cactiform plants, the pulpy stems of 
which were bright purple. The sight of 
them brought back to his mind the needs 
of his two companions. What had Garth 
written in that last page of his notebook? 
“The raw juice of the purple plants ap- 
plied to the affected parts, and if possible, 
injected in very minute quantities into 
the blood stream. The plant-men contract 
this same disease, and treat it in just this 
way, always successfully, if in time. I 
learned of the treatment too late . . . .” 
Old Steve knew what to do. He would 
get the medicine kit ... . 

It was not until he turned that he 
noticed the dark bulk of the Artemis, the 
vessel that had brought the expedition 
to the moon, resting against the slope of a 
low hill. Garth had brought it there. 

Some hours had passed. Steve Jubis- 
ton, Claire Melconne, and the professor 
were standing in the control room of the 
moon-ship. The professor was speaking : 
“We shall return to earth as soon as we 
can collect some of the interesting objects 
around us,” he was saying. “They should 
cause quite a sensation. Then we’ll bring a 
new and larger expedition back with us.” 
“How about Garth?” Claire demanded. 

• Professor Melconne’s voice became 
quieter. “We know about Garth and 
what happened to him,” he said. “The 
same thing might have happened to any 
one of us, allowing perhaps for differences 
in temperament. Everything unsavory 
concerning him goes out of our log, and 
(Continued on page 659) 




(Illustration by Winter > 

A tremendous detonation resulted. Fragments of stone flew around and a greyish-yellow 
dust whirled up. The prison was burst open. 
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By LEO AM BRUHL 

Translated from the German 
by Francis M. Currier 

• With a curt gesture toward the hag- 
gard, ill-clad man who was sitting un- 
easily in the chair opposite, Careman ex- 
plained: “Mr. Garfield has discovered 
something remarkable, Jefferson. It con- 
cerns a novelty in chemical engineering, 
which, if practical, will revolutionize the 
feeding of the entire world and will con- 
front economists with totally new prob- 
lems.” 

“To carry it out will require eighty 
million dollars,” put in the haggard man 
in a rasping voice. His eyes flashed. 

Careman wrote down a few figures 
and at the same time drummed on his desk 
with the fingers of his left hand. This 
drumming was actually two words, sent 
to Jefferson at lightning speed in the 
Morse code: “crazy” and “interesting.” 
“As you know, Jefferson,” he contin- 
ued, turning to his subordinate, “our con- 
cern is strong enough to finance this in- 
vention. Naturally, the matter must first 
be investigated. Now, Mr. Garfield tells 
me that the apparatus cannot be brought 
here. Therefore I must request you to 
accompany Mr. Garfield to his home at 
once, so that he may give you a practical 
demonstration of the matter.” 

Jefferson nodded his consent, though 
this was merely a matter of form, and 
secured his hat and coat. A moment later 
he was in the elevator with the inventor, 
traveling down from the forty-second 
story. 

Down on the street stood a closed car. 
Garfield silently opened the door, and Jef- 
ferson climbed in. But right behind him 
the door slammed, and he noticed, to his 
surprise and even terror, that he was 
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• Here is another German story that we 
have imported and translated for the 
pleasure of our readers. 

You have read stories featuring many 
kinds of rays — heat rays — death rays — 
disintegration rays — cosmic rays — X- 
rays — but in this tale we read of a brand 
new kind. We have never heard of any- 
thing even remotely similar to it. 

This story is not to be taken seriously. 
It is written in a light vein, and is really 
a burlesque on a certain type of science 
fiction tale that you will readily recog- 
nize. 



sitting in absolute darkness. To be sure, 
he knocked with his knuckles against the 
window and even struck it with his fist. 
What he encountered seemed rather steel 
plate than glass. 

The car started off. Jefferson endeav- 
ored to open one of the doors, but his 
most violent exertions were unsuccessful. 
He was a prisoner. 

At first it seemed to him that the car 
was going over a bridge, one of the four 
giant bridges spanning the East River. 
But then he lost all sense of direction and 
could do nothing but listen and wait until 
he should be released. The car went on 
and on, stopped short, and then continued. 

Jefferson did not know how long he 
was en route. His watch had stopped by 
the time the motor was silent and the 
prison was opened. 

“I beg your pardon!” Garfield greeted 
him with a poor attempt at an offhand 
manner. “You will readily comprehend 
that before closing our contract I cannot 
let you know where in New York I am 
concealing my invention. The best pro- 
tection against spying is secrecy. But do 
not fear a second surprise. Afterward I 
shall myself take you straight to your 
home on Fifth Avenue." 
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“How do you know where I live?” 
asked Jefferson in surprise. 

“Naturally I made ample inquiries about 
you beforehand, without necessarily be- 
lieving everything I heard,” replied Gar- 
field. 

“Nevertheless, I seem to enjoy your 
trust.” 

“Trust?” croaked Garfield scornfully. 
“Trust? I do not trust a living soul!” 

Now for the first time, Jefferson 
sensed the proximity of danger. He 
asked himself under what conditions Gar- 
field would let him out of the house again, 
after he had once initiated him into the 
mysteries of the invention. Would not 
Garfield, in his anxiety, suspect treachery ? 

• They went through a paved yard to the 

house in the rear. It was a two-story 
structure in very bad repair. Garfield 
unlocked a heavy wooden door, allowing 
Jefferson to enter and go up a few steps 
of narrow stairway. 

Meanwhile, he fastened several bolts on 
the door and then rushed up the stairs 
past Jefferson. When he had reached the 
top, he turned with a comical, silly leap, 
like that of a tight-rope walker, faced his 
companion, and cried tp him hoarsely, 
“Remain where you are, Mr. Jefferson! 
The upper part of the stairway is con- 
nected here and there with high-tension 
wires, likewise the entire hallway up here. 
Wait where you are until I have opened 
the armored door. Then come up quickly. 
But do not touch the banister! As long 
as the armored door is open, there is no 
current in the hallway. But after a half 
minute the door shuts automatically, so 
do not delay!” 

All this increased Jefferson’s conviction 
that Garfield must be insane. Only cur- 
iosity aided him in overcoming his inner 
resistance, to assume an indifferent ex- 
pression, and to follow the overcautious 
inventor. With an effort, he suppressed 
his horror and entered the broad opening 
of the steel door. Immediately behind him 
it closed silently, in spite of its evidently 
great weight. 

Garfield switched on a couple of lights 



on the ceiling. Silently, by a mere gesture, 
he gave his visitor permission to look 
about. 

This is what Jefferson observed : a large 
room, some sixty feet long and equally 
wide; the floor, the walls, and the ceiling 
made of something resembling white tiles. 
At the sides were switches, levers, tubes, 
and scales, together with a few boxes 
painted white. In the middle, some thirty 
feet apart, were two steel blocks resem- 
bling immense boxes of safety matches 
laid on the striking surfaces. They were 
approximately fifteen feet high, and the 
sides toward the two men were some 
twenty-five feet long. That was all that 
Jefferson could see. 

What a curious affair ! What connection 
could there be between these steel blocks 
and the future feeding of the nations? 

Garfield broke the silence by saying, 
“Of course the blocks are hollow! The 
armored walls enclose the entire apparatus 
of the invention. In the right-hand block 
is the sender, in the left-hand one the 
receiver. Between is nothing but air, or- 
dinary air from outside. It comes in 
through the tiling, a porous building ma- 
terial which I invented. 

“Whether the sender and receiver are 
a few yards apart, as they are here, or 
thousands of miles, does not matter to 
my invention. Whether air, mountains, 
houses, or electric or magnetic fields are 
between them, is equally indifferent. If 
I set up the receiving block in Paris, the 
reception will take place just as well as 
it does here now. Think of radio waves. 
Something like that.” 

“Then you have discovered a new kind 
of ray?” asked Jefferson with interest. 

“What I have discovered,” replied Gar- 
field slowly, “I of course do not know, 
any more than anybody knows the real 
nature of electricity, gravity, or a thousand 
other things to which we give names. I 
merely see the success and effect of my 
discovery, but I cannot understand it or 
even explain its inner character.” 

“And how do your rays act?” asked 
Jefferson. “What do they transmit?” 
Garfield looked at him searchingly for 
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a few seconds and then screamed at him, 
“Taste ! — Mr. Jefferson — taste f ” 

Jefferson had trouble in suppressing a 
smile. Taste ! That was new. It certainly 
had been new to Careman. An apparatus 
which was to transmit the sensations of 
taste by means of ether waves was some- 
thing hitherto non-existent. Surely, after 
telephony, radio, and television, there 
would come tasting at a distance! Why 
shouldn’t Garfield have invented it? 

Jefferson felt himself taken by the coat- 
sleeve and urged sideways, so that he 
could look at the rear wall of the steel 
block which Garfield had called the sender. 

Here, too, were mysterious switches, 
buttons, levers, screws, and cylindrical 
and disc-shaped scales. The most sur- 
prising feature was a row of bent funnels, 
at the height of the man’s head, each being 
about three times as large as the mouth- 
piece of a telephone. The tubes of these 
funnels decreased in size and ran into 
the interior of the sending apparatus. The 
openings were downward, over simple 
glass dishes. The latter stood on a narrow 
shelf connected with the steel housing. 

Garfield pulled out the nearest glass 
dish from under the row of funnels and 
held it out to Jefferson. “Just taste what 
is in it!” he demanded. 

Jefferson dipped the tip of his finger 
into the whitish liquid which filled the 
dish and brought it to his tongue. “Sugar !" 
he cried. 

Garfield nodded with an air of satis- 
faction a,nd replaced the dish under the 
funnel. 

“A simple sugar solution!” he ex- 
plained in a professorial tone. “The next 
three glasses contain vinegar, extract of 
Peruvian bark, and the solution of com- 
mon salt. There you have the four sub- 
stances used in medical investigation of 
the sense of taste to test sensitivity to 
sweet, sour, bitter, and saline flavors. 

“And how do you feel the sensation 
of taste, Mr. Jefferson? Why do you 
taste with your tongue? Well, the sub- 
stance you take into your mouth dissolves 
into a liquid which penetrates the taste 
pits of your tongue. There, according to 



its nature, it excites the so-called taste 
buds, very complicated systems of nerve 
cells, which then transmit the taste con- 
cept by means of nerve channels to the 
corresponding central point of the brain. 
That is how it happens. Why it happens 
thus and what law governs it, whether 
chemical or otherwise, we do not know. 

“Therefore, in order to taste, very small 
particles or molecules of the substance to 
be tasted must be brought in contact with 
the taste buds. If, for example, it were 
possible to divide any substance so finely 
that the very tiny molecules could be trans- 
mitted by means of some kind of radiant 
energy, then one could transmit taste at 
a distance. 

“In short, Mr. Jefferson, I have suc- 
ceeded in making so fine a chemical di- 
vision of all substances that their very 
tiny particles can be carried along by a 
certain newly discovered kind of ray, being 
‘dusted,’ as it were, into any desired di- 
rection.” 

Garfield cautiously reached into the ap- 
paratus and moved a few levers. A gentle 
humming commenced inside the block. 

“Come to the receiver, Mr. Jefferson,” 
said Garfield quietly, now quite absorbed 
in his work. 

They walked between the two blocks, 
where nothing could be observed to sug- 
gest the presence of any kind of radiation. 
Garfield went around the second steel 
block and drew the official of the banking 
house along by the coat sleeve. 

The front of the receiver, to Jefferson’s 
amazement, proved to be a polished wall, 
with a bluish tinge, unbroken by any 
lever or button. 

Garfield pointed to it and said in a mock- 
ing tone, “Behind this wall is hidden the 
greatest secret of my invention. Accord- 
ingly I have mounted everything pertain- 
ing to the apparatus in the inside. Anyway, 
it would be aside from the point to show 
you all the details. But now you shall 
make a personal test of the result.” 

Garfield pointed to a small table, which 
stood close to the tiled wall and had a 
white covering. On it was a simple soup 
tureen of cheap porcelain and beside it 
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a plate, in which lay a small spoon. Gar- 
field took out a camp stool from under 
the table, set it up, and invited his guest 
to sit down. 

It was only when Jefferson had been 
seated that he noticed some white buttons, 
like those of electric doorbells, set in the 
tiled wall above the table. There were 
twenty or thirty of such buttons, each 
marked with a number, arranged in sev- 
eral rows. 

“The human body,” said Garfield, con- 
tinuing his explanation, “requires for its 
maintenance a continual supply of all the 
substances of which it consists. It re- 
ceives them in daily food — water, carbon, 
ammonia, lime, phosphorus, salts, and 
metals. But there is no ideal food. I mean 
such a one as would contain only sub- 
stances which can be fully and entirely 
absorbed by the body and are not poison- 
ous to it. A great part of our food, as 
we call it, is cast out, since it is useless. 
Another part is directly injurious to the 
body.' 

“Therefore, I have produced a mixture 
which is one hundred per cent serviceable 
for building up the human body and is 
absorbed to the extent of one hundred 
per cent. It contains no decomposition 
poisons and is therefore an ideal food in 
the true sense of the word. This soup-like 
mixture is tasteless. Try it, if you please, 
Mr. Jefferson!” 

• Garfield lifted the cover of the tureen 

and ladeled on to the plate part of the 
contents, a gray slimy mass. Unwillingly, 
Jefferson placed upon his tongue a par- 
ticle of the strange ideal food. It had no 
taste. 

“Absolutely tasteless, isn’t it ?” went on 
Garfield. And when he noticed that Jef- 
ferson was shuddering with horror, he 
added, "Oh, do not believe that I am crazy 
and trying to poison you !” 

Jefferson swallowed as though he had 
a pound of the substance to get down. 

With satisfaction, Garfield slapped him 
on the shoulder and said, “Now just press 
button number one up there above the 
table. That corresponds to the first glass 



dish over at the sender. — But first,” he 
remarked, “I will warm up my unit soup 
a bit for you, so that it will look more 
appetizing.” 

He seized the plate, took a couple of 
steps over to the side, and turned up a 
small gas flame which was glimmering 
there. He held the mixture over it for a 
moment and then set the plate down again 
before Jefferson. 

Meanwhile, the latter had pressed the 
white button which was marked with the 
number one, but fie had not noticed any- 
thing remarkable. 

“Eat, Mr. Jefferson!” said Garfield. 

Jefferson overcame his repulsion and 
ate. Garfield’s unit soup tasted sweet. 
Jefferson tried buttons two, three, and 
four. In turn, the soup tasted, sour, bitter, 
and salty. 

“Marvelous!” said Jefferson, honestly 
amazed. 

“It was the slightest kind of test, Mr. 
Jefferson,” remarked Garfield. “If I put 
caviar instead of sugar in the first glass 
dish, then by pressing number one, you 
could for hours eat soup tasting just like 
caviar, while the real caviar over in 
the dish would suffer no perceptible loss 
in volume.” 

“And you think that the future feeding 
of the world — ” 

“The simplest fhing imaginable!” in- 
terrupted Garfield eagerly. “People will 
simply take a healthful, non-poisonous 
ideal food and will make it taste the way 
they like it.” 

Jefferson considered the remarkable in- 
vention and weighed matters pro and con. 

"Isn’t my invention worth eighty mil- 
lion dollars ?” said Garfield suddenly, and 
his eyes flashed again. Jefferson could not 
help thinking of the protected stairway, 
the automatic steel door, and the dark 
automobile which had brought him here. 

“What your invention is worth, I can- 
not decide,” said he evasively. “I can 
only report to Mr. Careman and the board 
of directors.” 

Garfield laughed shrilly. “My dear fel- 
low, do you know that you will not leave 
this room until I have the agreement with 
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the Bankers’ Trust in my pocket? Make 
your report right here with me! For all 
I care, you may include the fact that Mr. 
Jefferson will return safe and sound only 
if the invention is purchased. It would 
be a fine piece of business for me to take 
you home now and have a dozen spies 
after me.” 

Jefferson calmed himself with an effort 
and asked, “Didn’t you say that you would 
conduct me home personally?” 

“Gladly, Mr. Jefferson — as soon as you, 
as representative of your bank, give me 
eighty million dollars!” 

Silently, Jefferson reflected what he 
should do. Whatever the merits of the 
invention, Garfield was certainly insane. 
To be sure, Jefferson could sign the de- 
sired contract. It would be doubly invalid, 
because Jefferson did not have full power, 
and because it would be a forced signa- 
ture. • 

Nevertheless, he wanted to see how this 
mysterious episode would turn out, in case 
he did not yield to Garfield’s demand. He 
justly assured himself that he could al- 
ways sign, in order to gain his liberty. 

“Are you going to buy my invention, 
Mr. Jefferson?” demanded Garfield. 

“No!” 

“I will give you two days to think it 
over.” There was a mad scream in Gar- 
field’s tone. “You will not leave this 
room. There is enough to eat in the 
tureen. Prepare your soup the way you 
like it, sweet or sour. At present, I have 
no other taste supplies here. And when 
you have decided otherwise, ring for me! 
There is the bell, over by the steel door.” 

• Garfield looked around, as though seek- 
ing something. Then he made a gesture, 
as though he recalled something he had 
forgotten. He walked around the steel 
boxes, paused as though undecided, and 
went on. 

There was a moment of absolute 
silence. It was strange. Jefferson started 
up and went diagonally across the room. 
The inventer had vanished without a 
trace. He had gone through some secret 
exit which was now invisible again. 



Hour after hour passed. Jefferson 
walked about like a wild beast imprisoned 
in a cage. He looked at the levers and 
switches, the tubes and scales. But he 
did not venture to touch anything, because 
he feared that touching the wrong mech- 
anism might perhaps blow up the whole 
house. 

Again he reflected. Should he sign or 
not? What would Careman say? After 
all, it was a question of his position, which 
he had attained with difficulty. What 
should he do ? What should he do ? 

He rattled the steel door and turned 
the inner lock. In vain. There were no 
windows. Escape was unthinkable. 

Cold air came in through the walls and 
gradually chilled Jefferson. Outside, it 
must have become night. Then there sud- 
denly came to him the spark of an idea. 
Of course, of course! It would have to 
succeed! That was the way to regain 
his freedom. 

He had found it ! He would escape his 
dungeon in a way which would have de- 
lighted the oldest professional escapers. 
He already had the implement in his hand, 
an unused lead pipe about twelve feet 
long, in one end of which he stuffed his 
pocket handkerchief. He unscrewed the 
burner of a little gas heater from the 
connecting tube, turned on the gas, and 
pressed the end of the rubber tube firmly 
against the white tiled wall. 

If this building material, which Garfield 
said he had invented, let air pass through, 
as the inventor had asserted and as Jeffer- 
son himself had noticed from the cold’ 
which came in, then it would have to let 
illuminating gas pass through. What was 
more, it would absorb the gas. 

In fact, Jefferson’s calculation seemed 
to be justified. Though he pressed the 
gas tube firmly against the wall, after a 
quarter of an hour an intense odor of 
gas was already spreading at the place 
where he was standing. 

Now he quickly dug a little hole in a 
joint with his pocket knife, lighted his 
handkerchief at the end of the long pipe, 
and went for safety behind the receiving 
block. Then he pressed the smoldering 
(Continued on page 660) 










(Illustration by Paul) 



I pleaded and cajoled, but Gade chose to remain on the satellite of evolution 

with the girl, Nadia. 
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EVOLUTION SATELLITE 



By 

J. HARVEY HAGGARD 

PART TWO: Conclusion 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 

• Because of the mysterious disappearance of 
several space-ships which were bound from 

the earth to Neptune, “Bob” and "Gade,” two 
captains in the Earth-Guard, are sent to investi- 
gate the space-lane. While passing Uranus, Bob 
gets the idea that the trouble may He within the 
secrets of Satellite Number One of Uranus. 
Upon approaching this world, they notice that 
it is covered with the densest of jungles, com- 
posed of innumerable plants with no two alike. 
While entranced and nearly hypnotized by the 
unparalleled beauty of this exotic moon, a mon- 
strous, tentacled plant reaches up to the space- 
ship and drags it into its carnivorous maw. The 
two men burn their way out and escape. They 
discover that everything on the planet evolves 
instantly t© agree with its environment which 
immediately surrounds it. They meet a girf, 
whom they resale from a couple of savages. 
While on watch the following night, Bob is at- 
tacked by a jungle monster, and Gade and Nadia, 
the girl, escape. By using his ray-gun, Bob 
escapes only to be captured by a predatory plant 
of gigantic size. He loses consciousness. NOW 
.GO ON WITH THE STORY. 

CHAPTER V 
The Rescue from Space 

• My first waking thought was to wonder 
how it was that I was still alive. I lay 

flat on my back in a little glade about 
which the jungle wall formed an amphi- 
theater. Standing above me, and looking 
down upon me, was one of the most mag- 
nificent man-like beings that I have ever 
seen. 

His body was erect and supple, devoid 
of clothing, yet covered in segmented shell- 
like armor. Surmounting his neck was a 
head of splendid proportions, observing 
me calmly from gray eyes. 



• Here is the thrilling conclusion to Mr. 
Haggard’s greatest contribution to 

science-fiction. Perhaps the outstanding 
feature about this story is its lack of 
the almost inevitable happy ending. You 
will not realize the supreme horror of 
“Evolution Satellite” until the last page. 
In his concluding paragraphs, Mr. Hag- 
gard presents a dramatic and forceful 
ending— one that will linger in your 
memory and will make you want to re- 
read this tale many times. 

This is perhaps one of the most orig- 
inal stories we have published in many 
months. 

♦ 



The forehead, white and untanned, was 
broad and intelligent. A strong flaring 
nose jutted over a determined mouth. The 
great cranium which bulged up from his 
forehead was hairless, but covered with 
a close-fitting covering of horny segments. 

If at first thought, I assumed him to 
be. human, my next glance denied the 
supposition. Instead of arms, there ex- 
tended long sinuous tentacles, ending in 
flat circular sucker-disks. His legs, though 
spindly and weak, were human-like. My 
gaze fastened to the feet. Four toes, con- 
nected by filmy webs! Like Nadia’s; like 
the feet of the creature whose tracks we 
had followed. 

I struggled to arise, but found myself 
weak and exhausted. At this attempt, the 
creature solicitously motioned me to relax 
and rest. 

That was my introduction to Zakohr. 
He it was who brought me sustaining foods 
from the jungle and fed me while I lay 
convalescing. Of his speech I knew not 
a word, nor did he know aught of mine. 
When I was strong enough, I talked to 
Zakohr in the sign language, in which 
he was very apt. 

“Are you the creature whose steps led 
into the jungle wall ?” I indicated by signs. 
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“Yes,” returned Zakohr, making illum- 
inative designs with his sucker-like hands. 
“I saw that you were following me, and 
so I went into the jungle.” 

Instantly, I expressed my astonishment 
at his ability to pass unscathed through 
the vegetative maze. Zakohr explained 
that there were certain animals with a 
very offensive odor whose meat was re- 
pulsive and indigestible to the plants of 
the jungle. These animals, he indicated, 
could pass unharmed through the jungle. 
The evolutive growth of the carnivorous 
plants did not bother to detain them. He, 
Zakohr, had long ago found out about 
this. A particle of skin from one of these 
animals who were immune, hung to a 
cord about his waist. The scent, emanat- 
ing from this hide, deceived the jungle 
plants so that they left him unharmed. 

Zakohr went on to show how he, who 
had hidden in the jungle at our approach 
into the clearing on the hilltop, had 
watched from cover. The monstrosity 
with which I had fought had scented Zak- 
ohr and was upon his spoor when it was 
attracted to the camp-fire’s light. Zakohr 
had seen my battle with the monster ; had 
seen it fling me into the jungle while it 
was in its death throes. To satiate his 
savage curiosity concerning the great 
power of the blue fay emitted from my 
ray-gun in my duel with the monster, he 
had immediately penetrated straight into 
the jungle, where he had withdrawn my 
body from the clinging branches that drew 
back at the offensive odor of the hide at 
his belt. Carrying me to the little forest 
glade, he had lain me upon the ground. 
Since then he had doctored me through a 
harassing fever. 

My recovery was speedy. As soon as 
I was again ready to travel, I signified to 
Zakohr that we should find our way to 
the clearing where I had last seen Nadia 
and Gade. I had no accurate means of 
knowing exactly how much time had 
elapsed during my illness, and I was ex- 
tremely anxious to rejoin them. 

Plans for escape from this dread sat- 
ellite were already beginning to formulate 
in my brain. If Zakohr could cross the 



jungle by the potent protective power of 
the odor which he bore, then why not 
Gade and I? Why could we not fight 
our way back to our space-ship and dis- 
entangle it from the jungle giant which 
held it tightly in its clasp? At the best, 
we might don space-suits to which de- 
gravite screens had been attached. We 
might then drift out into the space-trail 
between Earth and Neptune. There, if 
our luck held, a ship might encounter us. 
If one didn’t, it would be the end. A 
chance in a thousand. 

• We were not far from the clearing. 

Zakohr, after hanging a strip of the red- 
olently offensive hide from my belt, led 
the way. Even though no growths clutched 
at us to stop us, it was hard to force our 
way through the thick, matted jungle 
- maze. At last, we pushed through into 
the clearing. My face must have fallen 
when I scanned its emptiness. Zakohr 
looked on in puzzlement while I vainly 
scrutinized the ground for traces. 

The jungle man frowned contempla- 
tively, and then uttered a questioning 
grunt. He touched me on the shoulder to 
attract my attention, then began to make 
signs with his sucker-disks. 

“Look you for the two who were with 
you in the clearing ?” he demanded. 

“Yes,” I returned. “Know you of 
them ?” 

“Indeed, yes. They took wings and 
vanished into the night !” 

“Wings!” I pondered his signs, flap- 
ping his arms like wings. Then I under- 
stood. Gade and Nadia must have donned 
the floaters and escaped. No telling where 
they were by this time. 

In the days that followed, I learned 
the jungle lore of the satellite from Zak- 
ohr. Although we kept up a frantic 
search for Gade and Nadia, we were 
forced to halt at times to find food in the 
jungle upon which to subsist. I learned 
to live upon edible roots and berries. Zak- 
ohr also made signs of many other things 
about his mother satellite. Some of the 
things he tried to convey to me were ut- 
terly lost. For instance, I could never 
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get any comprehensible answer as to 
where his people were or where he had 
come from. 

It was also a source of constant worry 
to me that I did not gain weight after 
my illness. My limbs seemed frightfully 
skinny and fleshless. I became convinced 
that I had not totally recovered, after all. 

A first intimation of the horrible reve- 
lation which I was soon to make came 
from the physical change which seemed to 
be constantly taking place in Zakohr. His 
head grew larger every day. It appeared 
to be of a crustaceous membrane, strangely 
fleshy in aspect. His body too was chang- 
ing, dwindling into ver/' small propor- 
tions. In vain did I try to ask him by 
signs for the meaning of it all. Though 
his signs were vehement, they conveyed 
absolutely nothing but mystification to me. 

We searched up and down the coast, 
existing on edible tubers. One day- 1 man- 
aged to down a moon-troll with a rock. 
I immediately suggested that the flesh 
might be edible. 

Zakohr, of late, had been surly and 
vicious. Now he fell into an uncontroll- 
able fit. Foaming at the mouth, he seized 
the body of the small animal and flung 
it far from him. 

It was then that an illumination burst 
upon me. The evolution of the moon-troll 
was not complete with the dwarfed little 
gnome-like creature. The little beings 
evolved into higher forms, such as the 
beasts we had first found attacking Nadia, 
and even Zakohr himself might have 
originated from one of the moon-trolls. 

Heaven above — Nadia 1 Could it be 
possible? The realization flashed through 
me; my consternation grew. Could it be 
possible that Nadia had evolved from one 
of those fish-like beings which had 
crawled from the ocean? 

Preposterous; and yet, — did it not ex- 
plain many mysteries ? Was not the evo- 
lution accelerated upon all of the living 
plants and animals which we had seen 
upon this strange satellite? Those fishy 
scales on Nadia’s body ; did they not sig- 
nify a marine ancestry ? Her incomprehen- 
sive speech, the absence of any clan of 
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people of whom she might be an individ- 
ual, her simple instinctive manners which 
might have been those of a forest animal ; 
all this approbated the assumption that she 
had indeed arisen from the complete gam- 
ut of evolution. The Jonger I thought of 
it, the more complete the picture became ; 
of the forms of life which evolved upward 
from the moon-trolls, changing, always 
changing in an adaptation to the vicissi- 
tudes of environment. 

• I became frantic. Farther and farther 

along the beach we penetrated, looking 
everywhere for signs of the terrestrial 
and the satellite girl. Nadia — a beast! 
It was too horrible; the thought became 
unbearable; my waking hours were tor- 
tured. Sacrificing everything for speed, 
I moved along the shore in frantic haste. 

Zakohr was beginning to object. He 
followed me now but hesitantly. He was 
getting slow and frowsy. His huge head 
looked sleepy and indolent. He loved to 
loiter along the beaches, to lie down on the 
warm sands and cover all of his body ex- 
cept the huge pear-like head with sand. 
The sight was vaguely disturbing. 

In the end, I left him. I had learned 
to exist in the jungle. No longer was he 
necessary to me. Although I owed a debt 
to Zakohr, I could not hope to repay him 
by remaining at his side. 

I began to find traces of Gade. A strip 
of metal-mesh cloth from his uniform, 
dangling from a rock; footprints; ashes 
of dead fires. I pursued the traces down 
the coast. 

Always my mind raced endlessly in a 
train of revolving thoughts. Again there 
came that feeling of the menace of the 
satellite. Again was I warned of the dread 
individuality of this primary moon. 
Strange; strange it had been from the 
very first. Inexplicable because of its em- 
anation of ex-Fraunhofer lines; incom- 
prehensible with its evolutive monstrosi- 
ties of animal and plant life. 

I finally found Gade. Need I tell of the 
arduous search? Those long days and 
nights when I pressed upon their elusive 
trail need not be enumerated. They are 
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of no vital interest. It only matters — 
that I eventually found them, Gade and 
Nadia. 

I saw them standing beyond a huge 
mound-like obstruction in the sand. For- 
getful of everything in my joy at seeing 
them, I raced forward. 

“Gade !” I cried in exultation, tears of 
joy blurring my vision. “Gade, old boy. 
Gade!” 

Then I brought up in a halt of sheer 
horror. Gade — Nadia. But how they had 
changed ! 

Gigantic pear-shaped heads lolling over 
dwindling bodies. Flaring nostrils ; 
pinched dewlapped cheeks. I ran over to 
my old companion of the Space-Guard. 
That gigantic caricature of Gade, with the 
huge bulbing cranium puffing above his 
features — could it be Gade? 

“Gade !” I cried unbelievingly. “What’s 
happened, Gade?” 

Then I received the supreme horror. In 
the dull glowing of the eyes turned toward 
me from that gigantic head, there was no 
vestige of sanity. The monstrosity threw 
back its head and uttered an eery series 
of ghastly laughs. Nadia too, huge-headed 
and unreal, joined in the laughter. Cling- 
ing to each other for support, they weaved 
drunkenly about, giving vent to hollow 
mirth that I cannot describe. 

“Hu! Hu! Hu!” laughed Gade, lurch- 
ing a bit and then steadying to point a 
wavering finger at my face. “One of us 
now, Bob! Hu! Hu! Hu! One of us!” 

• I began to understand through a dim 

mist of horror which seemed to swim 
within my mentality. My trembling arms 
came up — felt for my head. 

A gigantic caricature slid under the 
touch of my fingers. The huge head which 
was Nadia’s rocked and teetered upon the 
grotesquely shrunken little body as she 
witnessed my incredulity. She tittered and 
gibbered in her beastly animal tongue. For 
some reason, she seemed to resent my in- 
trusion. Hanging to Gade’s arm, she tried 
to draw him away. Nadia ! — a beast at the 
end of an evolutive scale! Would we, 
too— 



“Gade! Gade!” 

I must have screamed the words. I was 
pointing, finger outstretched stiffly toward 
the black mound-like mass beside which 
we were standing. 

“Sphace-schip, Bob,” came the words 
from the drooling, rocking mouth. 
“Sphace-schip !” Then he joined Nadia in 
a chorus of unearthly, derisive laughter. 

It was the ruins of a great liner. A skel- 
eton hull lay half-buried in the sand; 
rusty machinery lay in ruined heaps. It 
was one of the vessels, undoubtedly, over 
whose disappearance we had been sent to 
investigate. All around the ruins of the 
space-liner grew the gigantic mushrooms. 
Mushrooms! The mere sight was repul- 
sive. And my eyes riveted, clung to one of 
the great growths which was sending its 
stream of spores into the air to spread out 
on the wings of the wind into the ocean, 
while my eyes widened and my mouth 
contorted, while my puny fists clenched 
and shook. 

How my overwrought mentality ever 
bore through the horror of the next mo- 
ment, I know not. I know only that I was 
crying, screaming. I know only that the 
universe itself seemed to reel; that I 
found myself upon my knees at the foot 
of a giant mushroom, tittering convulsive 
sobs of insanity which shook my frame. 

My hands sought that rusty object, that 
strip of material clinging to which I had 
seen, lying about the base of the mush- 
room. Trembling as if from ague, my 
hands brought the object up into my 
swimming vision. 

A belt buckle ! A strip of leather ! 

Heaven above! I was afraid of the 
thought which struck me — afraid of even 
letting the idea creep into my conscious- 
ness. It was too incredible, too horribly 
monstrous ! 

A madman! Leaping in frenzy; run- 
ning wildly around the bases of the mush- 
rooms strewn about the ruins of the space- 
ship, a madman plying into the sand with 
grimy fingers. Mad. Yes, nothing else ; as 
buttons, buckles, and rotted strips of hu- 
man apparel came up into my hands. 

At last I could understand the insanity 
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of that gibbering big-headed thing which 
had been Gade. At last I knew why sanity * 
had departed from the thing which had 
once been my companion in space. 

For those mushrooms — I hesitated to 
even think of it — had once been-- the pas- 
sengers of that great liner! They had 
changed, had evolved, even as Gade and 
Nadia were changing — into gigantic 
mushrooms. Yes, even as I was changing ! 

I saw it all. Those first primary changes 
I thought to be the inuring of a terres- 
trial being to the conditions of an alien 
planet ; really but the first manifestations 
of Evolution. The Satellite of Evolution! 
Where evolution was so accelerated as to 
be as rapid as growth itself ! 

Evolution! Life-spores, drifting to sea; 
evolving into creatures which crawled 
upon the sand. Then into moon-trolls, 
growing, ever growing. Then to Nadia ! — 
to Zakohr, adapting their physical char- 
acteristics to any environment which 
might exist. The incredible bea'sts who 
had attacked Nadia, yes, even the gigan- 
tic monster adapted by evolution to live 
in the jungle’s depths! — all these — had 
been molded by the gigantic hand of evo- 
lution by the environment surrounding 
each individual creature. Because each 
had an environment that differed, their 
physical characteristics differed. Each 
adapted to his own habitat. 

But the evolutive cycle had not ended 
with the production of the man-like beings 
of the satellite. Nadia and Zakohr were in 
the last stages. I remembered Zakohr 
burying himself into the beach ! And be- 
fore me, the great mushrooms were 
throwing off life-spores into the wind. 

A satellite of accelerated evolution! At 
last I understood. I remembered those 
damnable ex-Fraunhofer rays — emanated 
from some inconceivable substance in the 
core of the satellite. Rays of evolution 
they were, sweeping through the satellite’s 
outer layers, submerging its life in a ray 
which caused constant adaptation to envi- 
ronment. 

Suddenly, a Ihrill piercing whine rent 
the air. Transfixed, we three big-headed 
creatures listeried attentively. The whine 



ran up the musical gamut, departed for a 
- time into the wave length of the inaudible, 
then crashed with a roar like rumbling 
thunder. 

I knew that sound. How often had I 
heard it before! — a space-ship decelerat- 
ing through the upper atmosphere. I 
looked upward. 

The Watchman 

• Rescue — it was something for which I 
had dared not even hope. And yet it was 
inevitable that rescue would be attempted 
sometime. Our Space Commander — I 
knew him better than to fear that he 
would fail to send a rescue ship! But at 
last it had come; that was it overhead. 
That it would find us seemed almost im- 
possible. 

From a speck in the sky it grew to a 
great ovoid space-ship whose degravite 
screens glistened in the sun. 

Can you imagine my emotions? I think 
perhaps that I will not have to attempt 
to explain. I was mad with joy. Horror 
and fear of the satellite were departing 
in the ecstasy of the knowledge that I 
would soon leave this nightmare world. 
But when I turned — 

Gade and Nadia were slipping away 
across the clearing. I sprang after them. 

“Gade !” I shouted joyfully, pointing 
up into the sky. “Gade! Let’s go! Back 
to the earth, Gade! Back to the earth!” 
But Gade had seen. A momentary san- 
ity had appeared in his eyes. From the 
depths of his being reflected a vast tur- 
moil. He pulled away. 

“No, Bob!” said the gargoyle-headed 
monstrosity. “No. Never. I’m going to 
stay — with Nadia. It’s in my blood, Bob.” 
“Blood!” I cried wildly. “Blood! Gade, 
you are of different blood! You are a 
man and she; — a creature evolved from 
low beasts.” 

“No. We are the same,” came the an- 
swer. "Creatures we both are, evolved 
from lower beasts. It is only that the 
change is slower upon earth. In the end, 
we are both the same, Bob. Only the 
speed of the change is different! I love 
her.” 
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I pleaded and cajoled. I don’t know 
what I said. Perhaps it was meaningless 
babble. Perhaps it was the incoherent 
chortling of a maniac, but Gade did not 
hear. He was gone when the space-ship 
lowered a flexible ladder down to the 
frenzied man-creature on the beach. Gone 
back to the primeval wilderness of a 
satellite of evolution, gone because his 
love welded him to Nadia, the girl of the 
dread satellite. 

* * * 

• It was only one year ago that young 

Bob Mobart disappeared ; one year, and 
it seems like an age. He was young then, 
a supple and erect figure in his immacu- 
late uniform of silver-mesh, with the shin- 
ing brass buttons on his breast and the 
rocket and shooting-star insignia gleaming 
from his collar. A space-captain ; yes, even 
the words are enough to cause the eager 
blood of venturous fancy to go gushing 
into one’s veins, the breath to shorten and 
the spine to tingle as the breath of ro- 
mance passes quickly by, leaving straying 
romantic visions of the strange dangers 
of far-off astral bodies. One of those 
slim uniformed figures he was, who walk 
so fearlessly down the crowded moving 
streetways, before whose tread a path 
opens from the lolling crowd speeding 
along the ways; men glancing enviously 
as they pause to look at the trim figure and 
then darting quick fearful scrutinies of 
the fair companions who might be hang- 
ing back on their arms, red lips gasping 
and eyes wide with adoration as they 
watch the young figure disappear down 
that mysteriously opening lane into the 
crowd which rides the moving ways. 

Yes, Bob Mobart was one of them then, 
a year ago. Now he has gone ; and in the 
shadows of the great Rocket-Yard of 
the Space-Guard Building at night, when 
the silvery moon slips up to the top of a 
star-sprinkled sky to peer down over the 
dark-looming bulk of the barracks which 
surround the rocket-yard ; when the satel- 
lite’s glow etches the aisles of monstrous 
silent rockets pointing up in ponderous 
vigilance from steel-skeletoned cradles 
snuggling the dark earth ; then there is a 



dark shambling figure which moves rest- 
lessly in and about the darker shadows 
about the rockets’ bases — the watchman. 

His figure is wizened and spindly. A 
bulbous head, huge beyond the propor- 
tions of his small figure, peers about with 
nervous, distorted eyes. Aged eyes, from 
a wizened tiny face at the base of a 
gigantic caricature-like cranium, bald ex- 
cept for a few sparse wisps of white 
hair clinging above the ears. 

And if one were present when chance 
laughter floated out from the windows 
whose illumination checkered the dark 
surrounding barracks and the watchman 
happened to be in the moonlight, much 
amazement might be derived from the 
queer old watchman’s actions. 

He would halt; his tiny hands would 
knot into wrinkled fists as he would bite 
his thin dried lips and close his wrinkled 
lids over his eyes in anguish. Perhaps he 
would groan as he opened his eyes and 
spun to confront the source of the merry 
revelry. His eyes, torn with pain, would 
stare up at those windows in unutterable 
suffering. There was Youth, up there, 
Youth and its carefree happiness which 
once lost can never be regained. 

But — those eyes ! Peering from the face 
of that Gargantuan skull. They are gray. 
Strange, those eyes, strange that they 
are like the eyes of Bob Mobart’who dis- 
appeared a year ago. Yes, the same steely 
gray, changed perhaps by age, but the 
same eyes which had looked forth daunt- 
lessly from the strong visage of the young 
space-flyer who will soon be completely 
forgotten. 

• Then that watchman would curse bitter- 
ly and raise his torture-laden stare into 
the firmament above. He would blast 
with bitter vehemence the creator of a 
certain tiny satellite which among others 
circles a distant outer planet. For long 
moments he would stand, strained with 
inward seething horror, unutterable hate 
unleashing from his tiny wizened face 
into far distant space above. 

In those moments in which primal pas- 
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sions tore his body in all their fury, he 
would be mad, mad in a starkness which 
differs from insanity, mad from a fate 
which had robbed him of man’s dearest 
possessions in life. Then, finally he would 
relax, and go bitterly on his rounds. 



I know. I am that watchman. 

I was Bob Mobart. There are times 
when I wish that I too had stayed up 
on the shores of that sinister evolutive 
satellite, to the end with Gade — and with 
Nadia. 



THE END 
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POLICY 

S INCE we have returned to the small size, we have changed our editorial poEcy. 
We hope that you have noticed this. 

Have you observed that, for the most part, we have been avoiding time-worn plots 
and themes? Not only this, but we have demanded that our authors include good, 
logical, and accurate science in their stories, although not enough to become boring to 
those readers who are not primarily interested in the technicalities of the science. 
We have insisted that the stories be composed in such a way that they are not only 
refreshing because of their originality, but are convincing due to their plausible 
action and science. 

Such grey-haired ideas as reducing the characters’ sizes by rays until they can walk 
about on electrons; repelling invaders from other worlds or dimensions (especially 
Martians!); travelling into the future and barely escaping from the hordes of savages 
or hostile inhabitants that are yet to be bom ; planets warring with terrible rays against 
each other; — we could go on for pages with others that all dyed-in-the-wool science- 
fiction fans are familiar with — these plots we are trying hard to avoid. 

If you read a story in our magazine that tastes old-fashioned and is reminiscent of 
' the old days of premature and adolescent science-fiction, there are but two reasons 
for its appearance in our pages: (1) the stor y contains so many unusual and absorbing 
incidents that the time-worn plot is held subordinate and can be overlooked, or (2) 
the editors (who are only human) have slipped up. If we do slip up, we want you to 
remind us of it. That’s what the READER Speaks is for. The more you remind 
us of such things, the more conscious we will be of our mistakes, and the more careful 
we will be in the future. 

Just look over the issues of WONDER STORIES since it has returned to the small 
size, and see how many stories you find that were not NEW. Pick out those that 
were of the “just another story” type. We do not say that you will not find any. But 
we believe that you will find fewer of them than you have ever found through our 
pages before — in fact, through the pages of any science-fiction magazine. 

Our authors are working harder now than ever — for they are starting to realize 
that we attach our choicest rejection slips to stories that are not NEW! This includes 
tales that we prefer to call old-fashioned. An old-fashioned story is one that would 
have been accepted without the slightest hesitation about five years ago — thrilling 
and interesting and scientific as it may be, it is still old-fashioned. 

NEW plots; NEW theories; NEW action; NEW characterizations. 

NOTICE this in the NEW WONDER STORIES. If you have been unable to under- 
stand why you have liked the last few issues better than preceding ones, we hope that 
we have settled that question. 

WONDER STORIES is attempting a RADICAL REVOLUTION in science-fiction; 
and we hope that 1934 will be set down as the year of the GREAT CHANGE in 
scientific literature! 

The Editors. 
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THE EXILE OF THE SKIES 



By Richard Vaughan 

(Continued from page 603) 



“It works !” he cried. “But it is danger- 
ous for us to be here. That beam of light 
is really an imprisoned magnetic field 
. . . . a magnetic field infinitely com- 
pressed. No wonder it is drawing our 
rocket-boat. In a few minutes, however, 
the sun will disappear and the beam will 
be automatically switched off. But I think 
that we had better leave the planetoid to 
its own devices for a while. The constant 
exposure of our organisms to the effects 
of the charged beam may have results we 
may not be able to cope with.” 

Nadja nodded acquiescence as she 
looked at the intensely luminous beam. 
“Why not explore Marinoe and Reinos? 
What do you say, Telzon?” 

“The last two of the sister planets? It 
would be a good way to occupy the interval 



that must elapse before we see if Savary’s 
experiment is a success or not.” 

The sun was touching the horizon. A 
vast relief swept through the bodies of 
the three living beings as it vanished, and 
the vital gleaming ray suddenly was no 
more. While Telzon and Savary berthed 
their little craft within the compartment 
reserved for it on the space-ship, Nadja 
walked into the glassite-domed observa- 
tory. Swinging her telescope across the 
blazing vault of the sky, she halted it at 
a ruddily glowing dot .... small Reinos 
rising in Speira’s rear .... then at an- 
other palely gleaming pin-prick high above 
her head ; Marinoe, last of the five sister 
planetoids spoken of by the ancients of 
Speira. An hour later, they were acceler- 
ating in space towards that delicate gleam. 



( Continued next month ) 



Impressions of the Planets— Venus 

By Richard F. Searighi 

I dreamed I stood upon a rockbound shore, 

Drenched by a ceaseless spume of bitter sprays 

High flung from nameless seas beneath, which roar 
Against the ribbed fangs of stone always. 

■**» 

An acrid, sulphide fog hung close, and bound 
The shallow sea and spongy grey terrain; 

The moaning breakers voiced the only sound 
To join the endless drip of falling rain. 

A mist-wrapped world where life is yet to rise 
In dim and distant aeons far in Time, 

When heat shall wane and clouds desert the skies, 

And destiny achieve its goal sublime. 
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THE MAN FROM ARIEL 

By Donald A. Wollheim 

(Continued from page 607) 



pressed on this Earth being’s mind the 
story of his voyage. Then, with a feel- 
ing of great satisfaction and glory at being 
the first to travel through space and set 
foot on another planet, he gave up the 
fight and crumpled to the ground. 

* * * 

• At this point, I awoke. I remembered 
the entire dream as if it had happened 
to me. Outside, the fog had lifted and 
I promptly set out in search of the space- 
ship. I found only a long track down the 



side of the mountain as if something rath- 
er like a huge football had rolled down. 
The track led directly into a deep lake 
at the bottom of the slope. Nothing had 
ever been recovered from this lake, and I 
gave up hope. I returned to where the 
track started. There by the boulder 
where the voyager had stood, was a tiny 
pile of dust, all that was left after the 
morning breeze had stirred it. Some of 
this I still have in a jar ©n a shelf over 
my fireplace. That is all there is left of 
the first space-traveller. 



THE END 



SCIENCE IN FICTION 

(From The New York Times, for Oct. 15, 19SS.) 



Casting a critical eye on the wonder stories 
of science which he wrote at the turn of the 
century and of which eight are now republished 
in England, H. G. Wells sniffs a little too 
contemptuously. It is true that great tales 
in any literature still hold attention because 
they reveal human character, because they deal 
with human joy and suffering in familiar sit- 
uations, because in a word, they reflect life; 
and it is also true that the figures in a 
scientific romance serve merely to accelerate 
an action at the core of which lies some ter- 
rifying or curious laboratory discovery. Yet 
there is real art in the Wells who eclipsed 
Verne, an art which is as old as literature 
itself and which has had such exponents as 
Apuleius, whose “Golden Ass" reflects a state 
in which Roman science was nearly all black 
magic ; Cyrano de Bergerac, who anticipated 
Verne in literary balloon ascents ; Swift, whose 
“Gulliver’s Travels" has as much science in 
it as Aldous Huxley’s satirical “Brave New 
World," and the host of Utopians who, like 
Bellamy, picture a world in which button- 
pushing is the nearest that happy mankind 
comes to drudgery. Such stories as “The Time 
Machine" and “Food of the Gods" may have 
no relation to life, yet only a master of phrases 
and dramatic effects could make them so life- 
like and plausible as Wells did. A man who 
can write of a voyage through time that 
“night follows day like the flapping of a 
wing" has something of the poet in him. 

The Verne formula is simple. Reveal how a 
machine works in its minutest detail. Intro- 
duce the calculations that prove how easy it 



is to shoot a man to the moon. Let the char- 
acters gush Facts that Every Boy Should Know. 
At that game a thousand newspaper reporters 
could beat Verne. Not only did they prove 
his undoing, but they showed that the real 
science of the laboratory is more startling than 
that of fiction. X-rays, radium, wireless teleg- 
raphy, ultra-violet rays — Verne learned of 
them through the press in his own lifetime. 
He never understood them, never grasped their 
possibilities, but kept on working the old 
formula that produced “Five Weeks in a Bal- 
loon" in the days of the Second Empire. 

With Wells there was a steady develop- 
ment. He was not only a trained scientist who 
graduated with honors, but a writer of crea- 
tive imagination. Even in such early works 
as “The Wonderful Visit," “The Time Ma- 
chine” and “The Island of Dr. Moreau" he 
speculated on the social consequences of science. 
It was not long before he realized the shallow- 
ness of the Verne type of story. After all, 
what are discoveries for except to be applied 
in changing environment and advancing the 
human race 7 To voyage twenty thousand 
leagues under the sea and behold the wonders 
of the ocean bed may be exciting, but no more 
exciting than the happenings in any good story 
of adventure. But science as the means of 
shaping human destiny — there’s a theme which 
is not only attuned to the age but which de- 
mands a knowledge of laboratory methods, 
history and politics if it is to be exploited with 
the skill of an artist and the fervor of a re- 
former. No wonder that the Wells of “The 
Time Machine" has become a sociologist. 
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WHEN REPTILES RULED 

By Duane N. Carroll 

(Continued from page 621) 



straight for the clearing, his attention was 
centered on her, and he seemed not to 
notice! Lugi who had reached the open 
space and was racing across it. Suddenly 
his muscles tensed; Rayah was darting 
downward. Swiftly she came, straight for 
the fleeing Lugi. But swift as she was, 
Gunda was swifter. With a rush and 
a leap he shot his cruel claws up to 
meet her. 

The air saurian, seeing the menacing 
claws, tried to avoid them. But she was too 
late. They clutched her in a viselike grip, 
pierced the flesh, and for a few moments 
the struggle was fierce. Screaming and 
hissing ; fighting with every means she pos- 
sessed, Rayah struggled to break the hold 
of her antagonist. Frenziedly, her great 
wings beat the air and the sharp teeth in- 
flicted many a painful wound upon the 
head and neck of the tyrannosaurus. But 
her efforts were in vain. Gunda’s hold 
could not be broken. He clung grimly to 
his struggling victim, waiting for an open- 



ing. Shortly his opportunity came. Rayah, 
nearly exhausted, ceased her struggles for 
a moment. In that instant, Gunda’s great 
head darted forward; the powerful jaws 
opened and closed. There was a sickening 
crunch, and Rayah’s wings drooped and 
fluttered about the body of her slayer. In 
a few moments, no evidence of the struggle 
remained. 

While the two fierce reptiles were bat- 
tling, Lugi had made good his escape. As 
though reluctant to relinquish what he had 
risked so much to procure, he had clung to 
the egg, which had miraculously escaped 
injury^ all during his mad dash to escape 
the pterodactyl. He was now in a secluded 
spot, enjoying his hard-earned meal. 

• Such was the Mesozoic : “the survival of 

the fittest.” The hunter was hunted and 
the killer was, in turn, killed. Here had 
two reptiles procured their morning meal. 
Another reptile and her unhatched babe 
had furnished it. 



THE END 



Wonder Stories presents 

The cream of contemporary Science-Fiction. A few of the forthcoming tales are: 



A VISIT TO VENUS by Festus Pragnell — acromegaly spreads over the face of the 
earth. Millions of normal people suddenly become horrible monstrosities. What is the 
cause of the sudden outbreak? Then comes the tremendous revelation 1 



THE LAST SHRINE by Chester D. Cuthbert brings us into the dim past — an age so 
remote that every vestige of its existence has disappeared from the face of the earth. 
And a cosmic death approached which annihilated all living creatures in an odd manner 
—an idea never before even hinted at in science-fiction. 



THE VENGEANCE OF A SCIENTIST by Abner J. Gelula. Seldom have we received 
a story as ingenious as this. Herein a scientist has been cheated out of everything he had 
to live for — his career, his wife, his child. How can he satiate his lust for revenge on the '■ 
destroyers of his life? His greatest aid is his scientific cleverness, and the method of his 
vengeance makes this tale highly absorbing. A long-to-be-remembered story. 



CHILDREN OF THE RAY by J. Harvey Haggard takes us down below the red spot of 
Jupiter where a shaft of blazing fire from .the bowels of the greatest planet in the solar 
system is worshipped by a race of strange beings. And they throw themselves into its 
consuming depths in willing sacrifice. 

Watch for these stories in the next few issues, among 
many others by the leading authors in the field. 

WONDER STORIES — on till newsstands 
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MOON PLAGUE 

By Raymond Z. Gallun 

( Continued from page 641 ) 



he shall receive full credit for everything 
he has accomplished here.” 

A fleeting, pained look crossed old 
Steve’s rugged face, as he gazed out of a 
window at the eldrich-lighted landscape 
beyond. Jumbled things flitted through his 
mind. There was a brain-picture of a 
small, studious schoolboy, mounting but- 
terflies in a picture-frame. That had been 
the Garth of long ago. Walker? Frank 
Walker was dead : murdered. Old Steve’s 
heart was heavy. But he knew that the 
heaviness would not last long. The many 



interesting things he had to occupy his 
mind would soon make him forget. Peo- 
ple were like that. Nature had made them 
that way. Nature was kind. 

“Thanks a lot, Mr. Melconne,” Steve 
said. “And now I think I’ll take the flier 
and go up through , the tunnel to the real 
outdoors. It’s night there now. I want 
to land there some place and just walk 
for a few minutes. I want to feel the cold 
and see the craters under the earth shine. 
All by myself. I want — oh hell — such 
talk!” 



THE END 



The Riddle 

By Al Browne 

Nurtured in some Cosmic womb;] 
Cradled there in Stygian gloom, 1 
Were we thrust upon our way 
Thru a far-flung nebulae? 

Life, a feeble, lingering spark, 
Hurtling on in frigid dark, 

Who can read that riddle, vast, 

Count the monstrous suns we passed? 

Questing to these fertile shores. 

Did we drift, as dormant spores 
Spawned by elemental clan? 

Maybe that’s how life began! 
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GARFIELD’S INVENTION 

By Leo om Bruhl 

(Continued from page 647) 



flame into the tiled wall which was sat- 
urated with gas. 

A tremendous detonation resulted. 
Fragments of stone flew around, and a 
grayish yellow dust whirled up. The 
prison was burst open. 

Jefferson looked down at the street, 
which ran past the breach, nine feet be- 
low. It was just becoming morning. He 
sprang down, right into the middle of the 
excited crowd which had already assem- 
bled. He fell squarely into the arms of 
the policeman on duty in that section. 

Just while he was in the act of telling 
the representative of the law and order 
about his adventure, Garfield appeared 
in the hole in the wall, dressed in tattered 
night clothes, his face distorted to a 
devilish expression. 

His head moved back and forth, rest- 
less and searching. Out came one hand 
with claw-like fingers, then the other. He 
looked like a devil bestowing a blessing. 

His voice screamed, “Death and the 
devil ! Now you are all going to hell !” 
He disappeared. 

If the policeman thus far had under- 
stood little or nothing, he now understood 
the danger threatening himself and the 
crowd, in case another and perhaps more 
violent explosion should occur. With his 
club, he managed to clear the street of 



people. Three minutes later, Garfield’s 
house blew up into the air. 

* * * 

• Careman shook his head discontentedly, 
when he had heard Jefferson’s report. 
“Your escape, Jefferson,” he said slow- 
ly and emphatically, “is a gallant deed 
which would have excited admiration over 
in Europe. But, to speak frankly, I should 
have liked it better if you had given the 
harmless signature and saved Garfield’s 
invention. Now, after it is all destroyed, 
I should almost like to believe that tasting 
at a distance had been invented. Next 
time be more peaceful and think less com- 
plexly 1” 

• Then he had done wrong ! In vexation 
and bitterness, Jefferson turned to- 
ward the door. 

“Jefferson !” 

“Yes, Mr. Careman?” 

“Tomorrow go to 79 Ninety-third 
Street. A certain Samuel Beach lives 
there, who has also discovered new rays. 
With them, one can in a few seconds 
transform any amount of water into in- 
destructible solids. Samuel Beach will 
change the Atlantic into a desert of 
cement. Just look into the matter, Jeffer- 
son !” 



THE END 



WHAT IS YOUR SCIENCE KNOWLEDGE? 

Test Yourself by This Questionnaire 

1. What is the narae*of the first moon of Uranus? (See Page 606) 

2. What is the diameter of Ariel? (See Page 606) 

3. Describe the sound track of a motion picture film. (See Page 611) 

4. What are the shortest known rays? (See Page 613) 

5. What are lichens? (See Page 627) 

6. How does fungus differ from other plants? (See Page 627) 

7. Why do scientists believe the moon is practically airless? (See Page 630) 

8. How is the oxygen content of our atmosphere maintained? (See Page 630) 

9. What causes the ringworm? (See Page 633) 

10. What are the four substances used in medical investigation of the sense 
of taste, and 'what do they test? (See Page 645) 

11. How' do we taste? (See Page 645) 

12. What substances does the human body receive in its food? (See Page 646) 
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Science Questions 
and Answers 

T HIS department la conducted for the benefit of readers who have pertinent queries on modern acientifla 
facts. As space is limited, we cannot undertake to answer more than three questions for each letter. 
The flood of correspondence received makes it impractical, also, to print answers as soon as we receive 
questions. However, questions of general interest will receive careful attention. 





THE ASSOCIATE SCIENCE EDITORS OF WONDER STORIES 
are nationally-known educators, who pass upon the scientific principles of all stories. 



ASTRONOMY 

Dr. Clyde Fisher. Ph.D. LLO. 

Curator. The American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 

Professor William I. Luyten. Ph. 0. 

University of Minnesota. 

ASTROPHYSICS 

Donald H. M enrol. Ph.D. 

Harvard College Observatory. 

AVIATION 

Lt. Col. William A*8evan. B.S., M.8., M.E. 

Air Corps Reserve. Professor Aeronau- 
tical Engineering. Iowa State College. 

Professor Earl D. Hay. B.8.. M.S.. M.E. 

Head Department Mechanical and Indus- 
trial Engineering and Professor of 
Aeronautics. University of Kansas. 

Professor Georoe J. Hioqlns. 

B.8., Aero. Eni. 

Associate Professor of Aeronautical En- 
gineering, University of Detroit. 

Professor Felix W. PawTowski. 

M. A E.E.* M.8. 

Department of Aeronautical Engineering, 
University of Michigan. 



Professor John E. Younger. 

B.8., M.S.. Ph.D. 
Department Mechanical Engineering, 
University of California. 

BOTANY 

Professor Elmer G. Campbell 

Transylvania College. 

Professor Margaret Clay Ferguson, Ph.D. 

Wellesley College. 

Professor C. E. Owe 



Oregon, Chemical Reviews. 

CHEMISTRY 
Professor Gerald Wendt 

Editor. Chemical Bevlews. 

ELECTRICITY 
Professor F. E. Austin 
Formerly of Dartmouth College. 

ENTOMOLOGY 
William M. Wheeler 
Dean, Bussey Institution for Beeearch In 
Applied Biology, Harvard University. 



MATHEMATICS 

Professor Waldo A. Tltsworth. 8.M. 

Alfred University. 

MEDICINE 

Dr. David H. Keller 

Pennhurat State School. 

PHY8IC8 AND RADIO 
Lee deFerest, Ph.D., D.So. 

PHY8ICS 

Professor A. L. Fitch 
University of Maine. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Dr. Marjorie E. Baboock 

Acting Director, Psychological 
Clinic, University of Hawaii. 

ZOOLOGY 

Or. Joseph G. Yothioka 
Yale University. 



Relative Speeds 

Editor . Science Questions and Answhm: 

I have two questions F.ve been wanting to pop at 
you for some time. One of them has been discussed in 
almost every issue of Wonder Stories, but the other, 
as far as I know thus far, is my own idea. 

First — About your cannon ball and express train 
problem. I agree that the cannon ball would attain a 
velocity of 120 m.p.h. (as in the example) if the gun 
were pointed in the same direction as the train. But 
here's my idea. You suggest that the cannon ball 
would not even leave the train, were the gun pointed 
in the opposite direction to that which the train was 
travelling. I have tried this out for myself, by shoot- 
ing rubber bands from the backs of moving cars, 
and I find that the cannon ball would maintain its 
respective position to the ground, while the train 
would draw the gun from around it. Therefore, the 
velocity of the cannon ball exactly counteracts that 
of the train, and the ball moves neither forward nor 
backward, for there is no force to move it. Am I 
right? 

Second — This one deals with velocities, too. Let us 
assume that a rocket ship is in free space, where there 
is nothing to diminish its speed. It is travelling at a 
rate of 1000 m.p.h. Each burst of its rockets is 
enough to speed it forward at a rate of 1000 m.p.h. 
Would not the speed of the ship increase by 1000 
m.p.h. at every discharge of the rockets? There is 
nothing to hold it back, and each discharge would be 
adding another 1000 m. to the already attained velocity. 

D. H. Green, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

(You are entirely correct In your idea of relative 
speeds. If you shot the rubber bands in the opposite 
direction to that in which the car was travelling, 
though at the same speed as the car, they would fall 
right to the ground, although the car would continue 
to traveL In the July, 1933, issue of “Everyday Science 
and Mechanics," this problem was taken up at length. 
The article gave the example of throwing an object 
across the aisle in a moving train. Although the 



object only seemed to jump a few feet, in reality. It 
also moved several yards forward while still in the 
air, although the observers did not realize this fact. 
It is all a matter of relativity. The object was moving 
in the train; the train was moving on the earth; the 
earth was moving around the sun; and the sun with 
all its planets was moving at a terrific speed aronad 
the center of the galaxy. If you stood on a flat-car 
and threw an object into the air, it would lose speed 
on its way down if you threw it high enough so that 
the friction of the air would impede its progress, and 
it would land some distance behind the point from 
which it was thrown, the distance depending on the 
length of time it was in the air. 

In free space, each rocket discharge of a space- 
ship that speeds it forward at 1000 m.pJi would ac- 
celerate it that much, so that six equal discharges 
Would increase the speed of the ship 6000 m.p.h. over 
its previous rate of travel. However, this idea is not 
practical except, perhaps, between galaxies or island 
universes where there are no heavenly bodies within 
many light-years, for each body tends to accelerate 
the ship toward that particular body because of ita 
gravitational attraction. The sun would present the 
greatest attractive force in the solar system to over- 
come. This would necessitate the use of additional 
force or power to overcome this pull from the bodies 
of space.^— EDITOR.) 



Centrifugal Force and Gravity 

Editor , Science Questions and Answers: 

Some time ago I read an editorial in a magazine 
of the same line as Wonder Stories, the name of 
which just now I fail to remember. The editorial 
centered about gravitation, and it stated that the 
Mississippi River is higher at the point of origin 
than at its delta; in other words that it runs uphill 
propelled by gravitational force. I have been laughed 
at for making such a statement and being in your 
place, I feel that you are competent to enlighten me 
about the matter. Henry Bianco, 

Oanfay. Calif. 
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(You misstate yonr facts. If the origin of the 
Mississippi River were higher than the delta, there 
wonld be no controversy on the subject, as all riven 
run from the head to the mouth. We take it> that yon 
mean that the delta is farther from the center of the 
earth than is the origin, which is the case. You 
also state that it is propelled uphill by gravitational 
force. This is contradictory. Anything moving away 
from the center of the earth is moving against the 
force of gravity, as gravity pulls everything down* 
If gravity were the only force acting upon the flow 
of the river, conditions would be decidedly different— 
but you must take centrifugal force into considera- 
tion. The centrifugal force tends to whirl things away 
from the earth, and is counteracted by gravity. This 
accounts for the Mississippi River flowing towards 
the equator, which is farther from the center of the 
earth than any other part of the globe. While gravity 
holds the river in its bed, centrifugal force (indirectly) 
causes it to flow in this direction. The earth has 
recently been termed a “geoid,” because its surface 
(water-level) is not a true sphere or globe. It is flat 
at the poles, something like a tangerine, for example. 
—EDITOR.) ^ 

SPHERICAL. SURFACE ^ 

ACTUAt SURFACE 



IAT. 46° 




1AT29® 




>• SOURCE OF RIVER 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

7 t 

2,466 MILES LONG 
ABOUT 1.300 MI1.ES 
IN STRAIGHT LINE 



4963*'/5*m1les 'at* EQUATOR ' 



In the diagram above, the departure of the earth’s 
shape from a sphere is greatly exaggerated; it corre- 
sponds actually to 1/132 of an inch, which would not 
be visible. Since the sea level of the earth, although 
not a sphere, is the level of equal gravitational pull, 
water flooring down toward the sea level obeys gravity, 
even though it may be getting farther away from the 
center of the earth, and closer to the theoretical en- 
closing sphere, which is shown in dotted lines in the 
figure. The sea level is bulged out at the Equator by 
the earth’s centrifugal force, which is about half of 
one per cent of gravity. 



and as this cannot be done, the most sensible con- 
clusion is that there is no such world to existence. 

B. The inner planets are Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
and Mars. The outer ones are Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
Neptune, and Pluto. The asteroids, or planetoids, 
separate the inner planets from the outer ones. There 
is such a great distance between Jupiter and Mars, 
and between each of the outer planets, compared to 
the nearness to the sun of the four inner ones, and 
to each other; that this classification has been made. 

C. The largest completed telescope in the world at 
the present time is the reflector at Mount Wflson 
Observatory, and has a 100-inch mirror. A 200-inch 
telescope is now being constructed, which should 
prove to penetrate about thirty times as much space 
as the one now at Mount Wilson.— EDITOR.) 



Protons and Electrons 

Editor , Science Questions and Answers: 

My knowledge of science is very elementary, and I 
must shamefully admit that my idea of protons and 
electrons is a bit hazy. Would you kindly clear up this 
point in my mind by telling me the difference betweeto 
the two? Alfred Friedlander, 

Portland, Oregon. 

(An atom is composed of protons and electrons. 
According to theory, protons are positive charges of 
electricity, and electrons are negative charges* The 
nucleus of the atom is composed of the protons, and 
about half the electrons. The remainder of the electrons 
revolve about the nucleus. — EDITOR*) 



Atlantis 

Editor , Science Questions and Answers: 

Several of the readers of your magazine wish to 
know why scientists believe that there used to bo a 
continent between America and Europe, called 
“Atlantis.” 

Please give a few general facts regarding the con- 
tinent of Atlantis and its people. Louia Wainj? 

St. Louis, Mo. 

(Not m^ny scientists believe in the existence of 
Atlantis, for no one has definite proof of fits existence. 
In fact, according to the October 14, 1933 issue of 
“Science News Letter,” Prof. W. A. Heidel of Wesleyan 
University believes that it is a myth which was 
originally designed by Plato, and no previous records 
of it can be found. In one of his lectures, the 
philosopher Plato asked the audience to picture a 
great continent-island in the middle of the Atlantic 
engulfed by the ocean. He used this idea only to 
bring out some point in his speech, and it was not 
to be taken seriously. Some of the scholars exaggera- 
ted the idea and spread the word that the hypo- 
thetical Atlantis really had existed. From this, you 
can draw your own conclusions as to whether this 
land ever was, and even if the idea is a myth which 
has sprang from the writings of Plato, it is still not 
impossible to believe that a continent really did exist 
in the Atlantic, and while scientists can not as yet 
prove that there 'was such, neither can they disprove 
it.— EDITOR.) 



Planets and Telescopes 

Editor , Science Questions and Answers: 

(a) Will you give me the estimated distance of 
each planet including the hypothetical Vuloan from 
the sun? 

(b) Which are the inner planets? The outer? Are 
they judged by being closer to or farther from the 
sun than Earth? 

(c) Where is the largest telescope yet made located? 

Virginia Kidd, 
Catonsville, Md. 

(A. The approximate distances of the known 
planets from the sun are as follows: Mercury, 37,- 
200,000; Venus, 65,100,000; Earth, 92,900,000; Mars, 
139,400,000; Jupiter, 483,100,000; Saturn, 882,500,000; 
Uranus, 1,783,600,000; Neptune, 2,787,000,000; and 
Pluto, indefinite. The distance of the hypothetical Vul- 
can from the sun depends on who hypothecates it, as 
there is no proof of its existence. However, it is sup- 
posed to be about 14,500/100 miles from the sun, and 
that would make it pretty hot. This means that it should 
pass in front of the sun (that is, between the earth 
and the sun) about once in every twenty- two days* 
If the planet really existed, astronomers would he 
able to perceive it at least once in each revolution* 



The Brightness of the Planets 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers : 

Heretofore I have been a silent reader of "our mag,” 
but a question arises. Mars is 142,000,000 miles from 
the sun, while Jupiter is 483,000,000, almost four times 
the distance of Mars from the sun. How does it 
happen that Jupiter has a brighter light than Mars 
and yet Mars receives more light and ought to reflect 
more light? Can you relieve me in your excellent 
"Questions and Answers” department? 

Gordon A. Bird, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

(Jupiter is brighter in the sky than Mars for 
many reasons. In the first place, while it receives 
only about one-ninth the light from the sun that 
Mars does, it presents about 440 times as much sur- 
face for reflection, which would make it about fifty 
times as bright. Then, considering that the planet 
Jnpiter has a greater reflective power than Mars, 
at least twice as much, we find that Jupiter is 
really much more than one hundred times as bright 
as Mars; and at that, Jupiter is at times almost twenty 
times as far from the Earth as Mars is*— EDITOR.) 

(Continued on page 666) 
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I N this department we shall publish every month 
your opinions. After all, this is your magazine 
and it is edited for you. If we fall down on the 
choice of our stories, or if the editorial board slips 
up occasionally, it is up to you to voice your 
opinion. It makes no difference whether your let- 
ter is complimentary, critical, or whether it con- 



tains a good, old-fashioned brickbat. All are equally 
welcome. All of your letters, as much as space 
will allow, will be published here for the benefit 
of alL Due to the large influx of mail, no com- 
munications to this department are answered indi- 
vidually unless 26c in stamps, to cover time and 
postage, is remitted. 



A Very Interesting Letter 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

I am very happy to see Wonder Stories changed 
again to the small size. Instead of wondering when 
I’ll get a chance to read it (for I work during the 
day and attend school at night — and always at bed- 
time I am too tired to read) all I have to do now is 
drop the magazine snugly into my coat pocket every 
work-day morning to open it on the train, once I've 
looked through the newspaper; in the evening the 
process is quite similar. I never did this with the 
large-sized ones. 

The attractive cover of the November issue depicts 
most remarkably the superb ability of its creator, 
Frank Paul, whose work, by the way, is becoming 
less fantastic and more convincing, as well as within 
the bounds of reason. But I hate to see him have to 
draw an insensible picture like , the one which ap- 
peared on the May, 1933 cover. I hope the editors 
try their best to avoid such absurd means for arousing 
wonder in those not acquainted with our mag. — I 
guess that is about all it can do. I note also the much 
improved lifelikeness in the faces of characters drawn 
by Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Gemsback’s editorial has shocked me. Poor 
old Mars must be pretty old after all. Shrunken in 
mass, almost no water left, scant atmosphere, precious 
oxygen 1 It spurred me into reflection. What of the 
canals? Undoubtedly they are the work of intelligent 
beings, yet how can an intelligence thrive in comfort 
under these harassing conditions? I sought a clue 
to the answer and found both. Clue: the canals (as 
always). Answer: they are not canals but some other 
super-structures which may account for every- 
thing .... 

Now I must explain myself. First of all I got to 
wondering how the canals can still remain visible 
with all that dust flying around on the planet (as 
many astronomers maintain). Surely in the course of 
ages the waterways could have^ become clogged up 
with dust and what-not due to wind and sand storms. 
However, such does not seem to be the case. To the 
contrary the “canals” are visible as though climatic 
forces never have succeeded in changing their aspect. 
Therefore I arrived at the conclusion that they cannot 
be there for irrigation purposes. Even her thin 
atmosphere is against any such enterprise. Now, I 
asked myself, what can they be? — or still, why are 
they seen as dark, geometric streaks? Do they, drop 
far below the surface, thus causing their shadowy 
appearance? Ah! here was something to work on 
.... Perhaps their depth runs into miles — extending 
so far into the crust of the planet that atmospheric 
conditions on their bottoms are like those which 
prevail on the surface of the earth! Not bad, what? 
Perhaps this is what the Martians did as a last 
resort to continue to thrive. They must be old chaps 
anyway, and not caring much to see the sun and 
stars. Green plants for food? I doubt it. Vegetation 
on Mars must act solely as an agent for purifying the 
air — that is, the taking in of carbon dioxide and the 
giving off of oxygen. Then what do they do about 
securing the essential elements of nutrition? Very 
simple: Synthesis by chemical means. This must be 
their chief industry. 

I believe that when the first successful voyage to 
Mars is made, the voyagers will return with the sad 



news that the red planet is the abode of a dying 
race and must be untampered with. 

“The Lunar Consul” is a Sax Rohmer type of 
story, at least 60 far as the first part goes. It keeps 
your undivided interest up to the last page. I hope 
the final installment fs Just as enjoyable as the first. 
Who is the Lunar Consul; what was his purpose in 
going through all that trouble creating the gigantic 
markings on the moon ; is he really doing it aft 
“for the good of Mankind”? 

A few pages of a neat little yarn like “The End of 
Tyme” every month to amuse the readers would be a 
great idea, I think. 

I did not like Perry’s “Death Between the Planets.** 
The whole story seemed absurd to me, not plausible. 
A one-man projectile is shot into space with no 
predestined course or goal and after its involuntary 
human burden regains consciousness, the effects of 
the needle injection having passed, remains so for 
a short time, then lapses into unconsciousness again, 
he suddenly finds himself stranded on the planet 
Mars! A few hours of space travel took him across 
millions of miles of space! The story as a whole was 
not bad, but the science — terrible t Are those “small 
tracks or paths about two feet wide that glint lfice 
steel .... very smooth and glistening, and laid In 
undeviating lines for miles and miles, except where 
there were wide curves joining into other tracks 
that crossed or ran parallel” supposed to represent 
the Martian canals? God — oh, God! Two feet wide! 
In Paul’s illustration he made the sun too large for 
an outer planet. 

I found “The Tomb From Beyond” unusual, instruc- 
tive and full of imagination. I enjoyed it very much. 
Although Mr. Jacobi's style of writing is mild, hiB 
present tale thoroughly deserves its place in Wonder 
Stories. More from this author, if you please. 

Naturally, Laurence Manning’s “The Call of the 
Mech-Men” is the prize stony of the November issue. 
A story worth re-reading is correct, Mr. Editor. “The 
Man With X-Ray Eyes” was deucedly interesting, 
but I think Hamilton could do much better. His old 
inter-planetary tales were superb ; they literally were 
soaked through and through with the juice of un- 
paralleled imagination. Those were stories: his recent 
contributions seem like “tripe” as compared to hifl 
old ones. How about another like the “Hidden World” ? 
or “Universe Wreckers” ^hich appeared in a com- 
peting magazine a few years ago? “Through the 
Einstein Line” is the last story and believe me the 
last is right, if you don’t tell your authors to avoid 
this kind. It sounded more like a fairy-tale than a 
science-fiction tale. True the idea in back of the 
story was good, but it fell into the wrong hands. 
Jack Williamson ought to have taken care of an 
idea of this sort. 

Ever so meekly now, I end with a whisper, oh— so 
low and gentle a whisper — “How about a Science 
News of the Month column?” If not, why not? 

Morris Miller, 

Brooklyn, New York. 

(We agree with you that the change in size of the 
magazine was all for the best. As you say, it is 
easier to handle and can now be read on the way 
to work with ease. This is not the only advantage of 
pulp size. 

You seem to like our covers, like the majority of 
our readers, but there are a few who claim that they 
( Continued on page 666) 
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SCIENCE QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 

(Continued from page 663) 

Origin of Species 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

I have found much food for thought in Darwfn*s 
"Origin of Species," especially where he said that man 
has descended from the ape. Does that mean that the 
apes that are living today will have human descend- 
ants in a million years or so ? If this is the case, what 
will the creatures that are men today look like at 
that timet „ 

Richard Sbndbll, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

(Darwin never said that man descended from the 
ape. In his book published over seventy years ago, 
"Origin of Species*’, he states that man and the ape 
have a common ancestor. This means that sometime 
in the dim past, there was one biped which branched 
off into two lines of evolution. Say, for instance, 
that one tribe of this creature, through some incom- 
prehensible means, developed into human beings (or 
rather, their distant descendants), while the rest of 
the creatures developed into what We now call the ape. 
Yon can liken this procedure to the branches of a 
tree. At one time, there was no life on the earth 
except the most primitive form, the amoeba, or 
protozoa (one-cel led). This creature, the simplest form 
of life that can exist, through many, many millions 
of years, and maybe billions, eventually evolved into 
every creature on the surface of the earth, branching 
off at various intervals. One of those branches, the 
vertebrates, finally produced man, apes, dogs, cats, 
cattle, and every other living thing with a backbone. 
The present apes may evolve into reasoning beings 
some day with the intelligence of the human of this 
age. No one can predict what the human being will 
have become by that time, as we are now the highest 
form of life upon the surface of the earth. Con- 
jecture on this subject has produced several excellent 
stories of science-fiction. — EDITOR.) 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page 668) 

are too “gaudy" or “loud." We do not deny the fact, 
but we do say that it is necessary in order to have a 
■newsstand sale. These covers are very attractive 
and draw the eye of passers-by, who may be persuaded 
to buy the magazine because of this fact, and thereby 
we acquire many new faithful science-fiction fans 
who would not now be acquainted with the magazine 
if it weren't for this. If we took a vote, we'd probably 
find that a large percentage of our readers were 
introduced to science-fiction by the cover of Wonder 
Stories. 

Your idea as to the nature of the canals of Mars 
is indeed interesting and very plausible — much more 
plausible than some theories we have heard. No one 
has yet proven that these canals contain water, and 
your conjecture would make a good subject for a 
science-fiction story. Some author may take the hint. 

We cannot see that your criticism of “Death Be- 
tween the Planets" is justified. It seemed plausible 
to us, and we could find no outstanding scientific 
fault in it. Most of our readers seemed to have 
enjoyed this story immensely. However, no story can 
ever be written that will please everybody. 

If we receive enough complaints about the type of 
story as “Through the Einstein Line,** we will cease 
to publish them. Tell us how you like Haggard’s 
“Evolution Satellite.*’ ' 

Wonder Stories is primarily a fiction magazine, and 
we discontinued the Science News of the Month be- 
cause too many of our readers objected to it. If you 
are interested in current science, you should read our 
sister magazine. Everyday Science and Mechanics. 
The articles in this magazine are not cold-blooded, 
but are written in a very interesting way, and are 
lavishly illustrated. It is amazing how many of our 
readers also read Everyday Science and Mechanics. 
It seems to be composed in a style that is especially 
attractive to the science-fiction fan. — EDITOR.) 
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The Seienceers 

Editor , Wonder Storibs: 

Would you be kind enough to inform your New 
York readers, by publication of this letter, that The 
Seienceers club is again active in this city? It was 
through the help and cooperation of Wondhi Stories 
that we of The Seienceers got under way back in 
1980 ; and it would be especially gratifying to us to 
he mentioned once more in your oolumns. and to 
renew our acquaintance with your readers. A few 
words concerning our nature and activities may 
not be amiss here. 

The Seienceers was founded for the express pur- 
pose of providing a meeting ground for lovers of 
science- fiction, where all phases of this fascinating 
class of literature might be discussed and commented 
upon. Meetings are held once a week in a clubroom 
within easy reach of any metropolitan resident. Mem- 
bership is open to every one interested in science- 
fiction and allied subjects. We hove no dues or fees 
of esty kind — the dub is free to all acceptable members. 

While our main purpose is to foster fellowship 
among regular readers of science-fiction, we also 
endeavor to gain new oonverts to this field by inviting 
the general public to our meetings through newspaper 
announcements. Our “missionary work" along this 
line has succeeded in gaining a number of new 
followers for science fiction in general and Wonder 
Stories in particular. 

All readers interested in The Seienceers may obtain 
information as to our time and place of meeting by 
sending a stamped envelope or a self-addressed postal 
card to our secretary, Allen Glasser, 1610 University 

Avenue, Bronx, New York. 

The Sctenceers, 
New York, N. Y. 

(Here is a club for science-fiction fans that we have 
helped to expand. By the fact that the Seienceers 
charge no fees or dues, it can be seen that there 
are no mercenary intentions. We hope that this 
letter brings you many responses. — EDITOR.) 



More Back Numbers 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

For the benefit of those of your readers who wish to 
obtain back numbers of Wonder Storibs, I wish to 
state that I have a complete set dating hack to the 
first issue, June, 1929, which I will dispose of very 
reasonably, either as a whole, or by single issues ; also 
every issue of the Quarterly and Air Wonder Stories, 
all In fine condition. HniKY Hasse, 

1236 Wade St., 
Indianapolis, Ind- 

(Here is another opportunity to secure those back 
numbers that we have been unable to supply you with. 
We are sure that Mr. Hasse will receive offers from 
many of our readers. — EDITOR.) 



Another Lost Race 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

On top of several other startling anthropological dis- 
coveries comes word of the finding of a lost race in 
South Africa. This race lived centuries ago and 
vanished so completely that no one knew of their 
having lived there. Workmen, excavating for a prison, 
discovered weird pottery of the people, and found 
that the clay objects had been lain in circular pits. 
Also, the present natives of Uganda are worshipping 
at the mysterious shrine of the lost race even though 
they know nothing of the shrine’s origin or of the 
ancient god, which was worshipped long before. 

Wishing Wonder Storibs unlimited success, I am 
' Fred J. Walsen, 
Denver, Col. 

( Arch eologists and anthropologists are continually 
discovering remnants of bygone ages— of races that 
have disappeared from the earth. Does science fiction 
seem so impossible in face of this fact? Who knows 
but that some day it will be proven that an Atlantis 
and Mu existed with a greater science than ours? It 
might not be so long before science fiction readers 
will be able to say: “I told you so!” — EDITOR.) 

( Continued on page 668) 
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Prostate Sufferers 




An Enlarged, inflamed or Faulty Prostate 
Gland very often causes Lame hack. Fre- 
quent Night Rising. Leg Pains. Pelvic 
Pains, Lost Vigor, Insomnia, etc. Many 
physician* endorse massage as a safe 
effective treatment. (See Reference Rook 
of thfr Medical Sciences. VoL VII. 3rd 
edition.) Use "PBOSAGER.” a new 
Invention wliicii enables any man to 
massage his Prostate Gland in the 
privacy of his home. It often brings 
relief with the first treatment and must 
help or it costs you nothing. No Drugs 
or Electricity. 



DR. W. D. SMITH 
INVENTOR 



FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINS 
TRIAL OFFER 

A J-cent postal card with your name and address plainly written is all 
that is necessary, address card to Dept. I Vi. 

MIDWEST PRODUCTS CO-., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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NATOMICAL 
MANUAL 



THE LIVING BODY 

Male and Female 

The Only Popular-Priced Anato- 
mical Atlas Published 

Only # 2-°° 

A UNIQUE NEW MANUAL OF 
SECTIONAL ANATOMICAL 
CHARTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
PREPARED BY MEDICAL EX- 
PERTS. 

This new book shows the human 
body with each aspect of its struc- 
ture in separate sections; the exact 
position of all organs, every bone, 
muscle, vein, artery, etc. 





LI8T OF PLATE8 
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Nude Adult Male 
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Skeletal System 
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Male Genital Organ In 

Detail 
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Female Genital Oroan In 
Detail 

Cross-Section ef Pregnant 
Female Body with Child. 
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All plato Com 
foot high) are 
printed in actual 
natural colors. 



Thus far, plates such as those 
presented here have been so high 
in price as to be inaccessible to the 
public. Our plan In producing these 
charts is to make them available to every adult person. 

The book Is 14 Inches high and 6 Ms inches wide, con- 
tains twelve full-page color plates and twelve text pages 
illustrated with fifty photographs and drawings, made 
from actual photographs, and all organs and parts of 
the human body — male and female — are shown in great 
detail in natural colors. 

Opposite each page, an explanatory text is provided, 
illustrated with photographs and drawings to show in 
detail the different organs and other features of the hu- 
man body.' The book is recommended for nurses, art 
students, for lawyers for use in litigations, lecturers, 
physical culturists, hospitals, sanitariums, schools, col- 
leges, gymnasiums, life insurance companies, employees* 
health departments, etc. 

But every man and woman should own a copy of the 
ANATOMICAL MANUAL for effective knowledge of his 
or her own physical self! 

It is of inestimable value to the prospective mother, 
because of the information it provides on the essential 
anatomical facts of pregnancy and the structure of the 
female genital organs. 

Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

GRENPARK COMPANY. Dent. WS-134 
245 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 



t 
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Gentlemen Enclosed find $2.00 (Foreign and Canada remit by 
International money order). In full payment 
ANATOMICAL MANUAL, ai per your offer. 



for a copy of tha 
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THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from j>age 667 ) 

Busy Editors and Snooks 

Editor , Wonder Stories; 

I have just obtained a copy of the November issue 
of Wonder Stories and it looks like it’s going to be 
good. “The Call of the Mech-Men’* by Laurence 
Manning looks very promising and I’ll read it first. 
The cover is great; Paul distinctly brings out the 
agonized features of the two men caught in the whip* 
like coils of the Mech-Men. Yep, sure looks promising. 

I notice with disgust that the Editors are stiff 
receiving complaints from unappreciative readers, 
Mr. Kaletsky seems to think that the Editors have 
nothing to do but twiddle their thumbs. When I paid 
a visit to the editorial offices of Wonder Stories, I 
noticed that the Editors, secretaries, etc., etc., were 
furiously busy. You wouldn’t believe that there can 
be so much activity in any office. The new Managing 
Editor’s desk was piled high with manuscripts, letters, 
and so forth. And Mr. Kaletsky thinks that the Editors 
have nothing to do but sit down and let the magazine 
edit itself. 

Say Editor, PLEASE give us the real lowdown on 
Epaminonda8 T. Snooks: is the guy really crazy?— 
is that his real name? — does he really radio you such 
insane reports? There’s a thousand questions that 
need prompt answering regarding E. T. Snooks. 
Please relieve us of this mystery. 

I approve of your new small-size magazine chleflr 
because the larger size is so clumsy to handle and 
the small size has a larger capacity for stories. 

Ted H. Lutwin, 
Jersey City, N. J*. 

(As you say, most of the readers do not realize how 
busy the editors of Wonder Stories are, and minor 
mistakes are bound to get by once in a while, but 
we’ll wager that you'll find Ie6s typographical errors 
in our magazine than in most others — you may find 
no errors at all in some issues. 

You, like many other readers, would like to know 
who Epaminondas T. Snooks is. We’d like to tell you, 
but the truth is that he has lost his memory. As soon 
as he remembers his identity, we will reveal it to you. 
Wonder who it could be? Let’s see — it couldn’t be 
Einstein or Eddington — they haven’t lost their mem- 
ories, but it’s probably some one equally as great. 
—EDITOR.) 



When Scientales Come True 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

I never would have written to you if It hadn’t been 
for the letter of Mr. Kaletsky picking apart your 
ptories. I think that he takes pleasure in finding 
scientific mistakes and complaining about them. The 
stories are excellent and a mistake should be excused. 

Now here is a question that always sets me thinking. 
Just suppose that these stories, such as the inventions, 
space flying, etc., came true. What would the authors 
write about then? 

Is there any chance of getting some of the issues 
for the earlier part of this year? j A me 3 A R 

(We are pleased to see that Mr. Kaletsky*s lengthy 
letter has stirred up so much interest. Every one 
has a right to his own ideas. 

When the stories we publish come true, we might 
have to rename the magazine “True Story,’’ or some- 
thing like that, and back numbers of Wonder Stories 
might be called an Outline of History! But we’ll prob- 
ably have to wait a long time. 

Issues from earlier in the year will be sent to you 
postpaid for twenty-five cents each. Send your remit- 
tance to the subscription department. — EDITOR)* 



Qomin£ t 



“DRUSO” 

By Friedrich Freksa 

— translated from the German 
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From a Very Active Fan 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

Those several new artists are notably good, and 
in your November issue they have some rather fine 
material to "draw” from ! 

Edmond Hamilton is an extra treat nowadays. It 
always has been that you’d think of five names out- 
standing in stf., and Edmond Hamilton would be one 
of them ; but he’s coming along lately with even better 
tales, rare and different stories, like “The Island of 
Unreason,” and now "The Man With X-Ray Eyes.” 
"A Conquest of Two Worlds” and "The Man Who 
Evolved” were stories of the type, too. Having used 
most adjectives over and again long ago, it’s hard 
to commend ; but I must say that the time spent 
with the new Hamiltonarrative was every bit of 
interest. 

Speaking of time brings to mind the “End of 
Tyme,” the issue’s "scientifictitioustory.” In the ab- 
sence of Hicks, Fosdick, the Dr. Hackeiasaw, and 
similars, it is amusing to run across such humor 
yarns. I enjoy them, and would appreciate their 
more frequent appearance. 

The J. Harvey Haggard "Thru the Einstein Line” 
was good enough. After all, more or less wild adven- 
ture, I think ; but when the idol winked, that was 
interesting. Will look for something good in his 
"Evolution Satellite.” 

By the way — a random thought — why don’t you 
have a little good poetry once in a while? Like the 
ones you used to run by the Planet Prince. He had 
one recently in Science Fiction Digest. 

"Lunar Consul” seems like a Gold Blight story, 
but bringing in the Moon, and mystery in 
. Morocco, Mr. Patzer is making o£ the theme a really 
good serial. 

Laurence Manning has undoubtedly written you 
the story of the issue. I’ll be very disappointed if we 
don’t hear more of the Stranger Club. Five lines, and 
I was curious and excited. Mr. Manning has become 
a favorite in an exceedingly short time. 

Once more to say I like artists Winter and Burian 
.... I suppose* the size-change can be endured 
.... And, about scientifilms: present information 
taken conservatively points to two picturizations of 
the end of the world, one of invisibility, an inter- 
planetaryarn, and a story of the future. Even five 
scientifilms would he a large number compared to 
the one or two a year of not so long ago. You've 
seen "Floating Platform No. 1,” and S. Fowler 
Wright’s "Deluge” ; Wells’ “Invisible Man,” and the 
fantasy of a modern Prehistoria — "Son of Kong”— 
a sequel demanded by the success of the original pic- 
ture. This surely speaks well for the furthered ap- 
pearance of stf. themes on the screen, and cannot 
help but dispel your slight doubt shown in a reply 
to a recent letter. A sequel to "Frankenstein” is 
being prepared, and there are twenty-four other 
scientifilms announced, of which a good portion 
should appear. Readers interested might write to 
Science Fiction Digest, at 87-36 — I62d Street in 
Jamaica, New York. 

In conclusion, ask Dr. Snooks if the canals on 
Mars aren’t really just big floods of tears from 
fans crying for more stories of John Carter; also, 
if the Moon isn’t made of cheese, what theory does 
he propose to account for the Man in the Moon’s rye 

* ace? Forrest J. Ackerman, 

San Francisco, Calif. 



(The letters from Mr. Ackerman are always re- 
freshing. We print science-fiction poems whenever 
we get good, ones, but we seldom have this kind sub- 
mitted to us. According to Mr. Manning, you will 
hear more from the Stranger Club. You seem to get 
first-hand information concerning the science-fiction 
movies, and we are pleased to hear that a couple of 
dozen are being planned. 

We suppose you mean that if. the moon has a wry 
face and is made of eheese, it is cheese on rye! We 
are afraid that astronomers will disagree with you. 
—EDITOR. ) 

(Continued on page 670) 
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Choose a Conklin 
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ONE CENT A DAY PAYS 

UP TO $100 A MONTH 

The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 100 Postal Life Building, Kansas City, 
Mo., is offering a new accident policy that 
pays up to $100 a month for 24 months for 
disability and $1,000.00 for deaths — costs lc 
a day — $3.65 a year. Covers all accidents 
including those of occupation. Men, women 
and children eligible. Send no money. Sim- 
ply send name, address, age, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship and they will send 
this policy on 10 days’ FREE inspection. 
No examination is required. This offer is 
limited, so write the company today. 



Qomin&t 

“Xandlllu” — a beautiful 
tale by Jack Williamson 
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$1,000 to $5,000 

CASH 

For a Few Pennies a Day! 

Present Conditions Demand 
Greater Security for Home 

The safety of our families 
and homes is continually in 
the minds of all of us in these 
times. The Union Mutual Life 
Company of Iowa gives you 
the one sure means of guar- 
anteeing the necessities and 
comforts of life for your 
loved ones — sure, dependable 
financial help to fall back 
upon, no matter what 
happens. 

Now, at last, you may BUY 
exactly the kind and amount 
of life insurance you NEED 
for the protection of your 
family, right in your own 
borne, without high-pressure 
salesmanship and without rredical examination or fees ! 
Thus you will either 8AVE all these costs, or you may 
BUY MORE PROTECTION for less premium 1 

The new history-making life insurance policy, issued 
exclusively by the Union Mutual Life Company of 
Iowa enables you to put every penny of your invest- 
ment into PROTECTION for your loved ones— giving 
you the very MAXIMUM of dependable protection for 
lowest premiums, less all agents’ commissions and 
medical fees! 

Why not make up your mind RIGHT NOW to see 
for yourself exactly what MODERN life insurance 
means to you and your loved ones? Fill in and mail 
the coupon below. By return mail you will receive 
for FREE INSPECTION, one of the new Union Mutual 
Life policies, which, for only a few pennies a day, 
pays life insurance benefits of $1,000 and accident 
benefits of $5,000, including loan service, endowment 
additions, generous dividends, disability benefits and 
paid-up features. A standard, full-coverage legal re- 
serve policy at nearly “net” cost. 

Ask yourself this question, please: “Why shouldn’t 
I profit by these remarkable new life insurance advan- 
tages which are created for my special benefit and 
service?” 

Fill in the coupon below and mail today! No red 
tape — no medical examination and no agent will call. 
ACT TODAY! See the benefits of this remarkable 
new Union Mutual Life policy! Let us PROVE TO 
YOU, without one cent of expense or obligation to 
you that it is, indeed, the greatest life insurance offer 
ever made. 

•--——— COUPON— 

Union Mutual Life Company of Iowa, 

Dept. 218 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Please send me one of your FREE policies to look 
over. 



Name 



Address 



City State 

Fill in this coupon and mail today l 




New Authors Wanted 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

Having read your magazine from cover to cover 
for some time, we have become quite interested in your 
type of literature, and find it suitable to our taste, as 
it deals principally with subjects from which we de- 
rive keen enjoyment. We are amateur scientists, you 
might say, and naturally, we are absorbed in, and 
engrossed by, such stories as you print. 

We have come to believe that we know what you 
want, and see no reason why we couldn’t furnish you 
with a story or stories, such as those which give a 
conception of, or insight into, the future achieve- 
ments of science, including and involving things 
which may come to be: interplanetary travel and ex- 
ploration, ideas of adventure and life on all the 
planets (including Earth) of the future, electricity, 
chemistry, rays, and mechanical devices. We will, of 
course, at the same time, make the stories readable 
and interesting. We believe that we have sufficient 
imagination, access to proper information, and interest 
to write things acceptable to your publication. We are 
of a scientific turn of mind and in school we have 
majored in the sciences. 

We would like to know whether or not you would 
be interested in considering something submitted by 
us. If so, we would appreciate an answer to this 

effect * John Thomas. Jr., 

Evans Tivesdbll, 
High point. N. 0. 

(We would be pleased to receive your contributions 
for our consideration. The editors of Wondsb Stories 
are always on the lookout for new authors. We will 
send a copy of our “Suggestions to Authors” to all 
those who are interested in writing science-fiction, 
upon request. New blood is what science-fiction 
needs. — EDITOR. ) 



A Defense of Foreign Science Fiction 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

After reading “The Synthetic Entity,” in the Jan- 
uary issue of W.S. I wondered if the author had not 
made a mistake. One part of the story reads that 
the protoplasm consumed any food given to it, and 
thrived on poison. Later in the story it even absorbed 
a battleship and one or two passenger ships. Yet, an 
earlier passage states that several parts of this living 
matter were given to some goldfish which swallowed 
the stuff without ill effects. Would not this same 
matter gradually eat the fish from inside and burst 
through, or, is it the original of one-way traffic? 

While reading the letters in “The Reader Speaks,” I 
came across one from a reader named William Bier- 
each, who seems to have a grudge against foreign 
authors. He has a good case against “The Message 
from Mars,” but it does not mean the author of that 
story cannot write better ones. Wonder Stories is 
already the best scientifiction mag, and as America 
can claim most of the best writers of this style of 
fiction, W. Biersach should find it interesting to com- 
pare another country’s view of future adventure, with 
that of his own. Other foreign writers may, or may 
not, be as good as American writers. Until more 
stories by foreign authors are printed no one can say. 

Arthur Hulmb, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Lancaster, England. 

(Your first paragraph proves that you are a 6a refill 
reader. We hope that Mr. Sharp reads your letter. 
Perhaps he can defend his synthetic entity. 

We certainly agree with your opinion of foreign 
science fiction. There are several excellent examples 
now on hand awaiting publication-one by Otfrid von 
Hanstein is now being translated. Our readers have 
always admired the German thoroughness in his tales. 
Where the American author usually hops int his 
rocket with nary a word as to how it operates, the 
German writer explains every operation and method 
of construction so logically that the reader sometimes 
almost feels confident that he could go back into the 
woodshed and build one himself. — EDITOR.) 
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The Internationa] Cosmos Science Club 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

May I take a little room in our readers* column in 
order that I may convey to the intelligent readers of 
Wondbr Stories the aims and purpose of the Inter- 
national Cosmos Science Club? 

The ICSC was organized several months ago and 
since then it has witnessed a period of rapid growth. 
The constitution of the club presents the member with 
an Iron-bound guarantee of his rights. In times such 
as these, when the ranks of science fiction fans are 
thinned considerably, it is the duty of such organisa- 
tions as ours to do their part in recruiting new readers. 
I might use the words that are fast becoming famous, 
“We do our part.” 

Many activities are carried on by the club for the 
benefits of Its readers. The foremost among these is 
the publishing of a monthly newspaper. This paper 
will carry many scientific articles, along with stories 
of the variety appearing in Wonder Stories, written 
by various members of the club. Every member has a 
chance to contribute material to the paper. To increase 
interest, contests along various lines will be conducted 
by the paper. It will be published in the form of a 
magazine. The cost of the paper will come out of the 
dues which will be very low. 

Readers of Wonder Stories are cordially invited to 
join the IOSC and receive its benefits, and at the same 
time feel that you are helping to bring science fiction 
upon a firmer basis while keeping up with science. 
Anyone addressing inquiries to my address at 512 So. 
Penna. Ave., Lansing, Michigan or to John Michel, 
1094 New York Ave., Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
application blanks with details of the club. 

I have just finished reading the October issue of 
Wondbr Stories and I was very much surprised at the 
improvement. Perhaps I was looking at it with less 
critical eyes after reading the announcement that the 
next issue was to be the November, which I take 
means that we are monthly once more. Congratula- 
tions ! 

Edward F. Gsrvais, 
Division Head. No. 1, 
Lansing, Mich. 

(We are always willing to aid organizations which 
aim to spread the popularity of science fiction. We 
feel that we do our part by publishing letters such 
as this one. We wish the International Cosmos Bcience 
Club all the success in the world, and hope that many 
readers of this letter will join. — EDITOR.) 
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THE MAGAZINE OF SEX SCIENCE 

8EXOLOGY , foremost educational sex magazine. Is written 
KL 8 ii mpl r, I * D » ua f® and he read by every member of the 
family. It is instructive, enlightening— not a risque book— 
contains no jargon. Devoted to Science of Health Hygiene. 

Contains 35 important articles on Sex Science. 68 pages, 
with attractive two-color cover. Here are a few of the more 
Important articles : The Male Reproductive Organa (Illus- 
trated): The Cycle of Menstruation (Illustrated); Three 
Unusual Types of Pregnancy (Illustrated); Napoleon's Sex- 
ual TranBformatian; Bed-Wetting and Sex Weakness; Sex- 
Life During Pregnancy; Jg Sexual Abstinence Harmful?— 
A Kephr; Can We Control Sex of Offspring?; Masturbation— 
The Truth About It; Are Douches Necessary?; A Man 
Becomes a Woman. 

Get a copy of SEXOLOGY on any newsstand, or If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send 25c in stamps for a copy of 
the current issue. 

SEXOLOGY 25T West Broadway New York, N.T. 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertisements in this section are inserted at Ore coat 
of ten cents per ward for each insertion —name, initial 
and address each count as one word. Cash should accom- 
pany all classified advertisements unless placed by a 
recognized advertising agency. No less than ten words 
are accepted. Advertising for February, 1934, issue 
should be received not later than December 4. 



SONGWRITERS 



SONGWRITERS! Poems, melodies. Amazing 
Hibbelcr, D153X, 2104 Keystone, Chicago. 
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At Last! Secrets of Sex 
and Marriage Revealed 

From a Doctor’s Private Office! 

The answer* to Questions you would like to ask your own dostor 
and DARE not. The RIGHT methods to follow for sane sex experi- 
ences — marriage that will remain a lasting honeymoon — a love life 
that will grow more complete with the years, unfettered by doubts 
and fears. 

HTHOTJ SANDS of books on sex and 
marTiage have ’ been written — but 
hardly one more outspoken, and yet 
still tenderly sincere. "Sex and Mar- 
riage," by R. J. Lambert, M. D. — just 
published— wipes out all the dirty sen- 
timent and misinformation and reveals 



and love for what they REALLY 
are. This brand new book fearlessly 
tells you everything you should know 
about your desires. 

Is ignorance or false modesty robbing 
you of the Joys of normal sex rel ation - 
shi p? D o you want the NAKED 
TRUTH? Knowledge prevents and 
corrects missteps. 

Only m Doctor Can Tell All 
Here are answers to problems only 
hinted at by others. "Sex and Mar- 
riage" contains true stories of lives 
made wretched because they didn't 
know. Shows what happens when you 
disobey Nature’s laws. Explains every 
unesoapable perplexity— from the awak- 
ening of the sex urge to life's harvest 
period. Thirty-two fascinating chapters! 
Each covering a different phase of sex 
and marriage. Here are a few subjects 
treated: Why Sexual Knowledge Should 
Be Told; Structure and Use of the 
Reproductive Organs ; Is Continence 
Harmful!; True Love versus Sensual 
Love; Mistakes of the Bridegroom; 
Immorality in Marriage; Birth Con- 
trol; Sterility and Frigidity; Self- 
Abuse; Prostitution; Venereal Diseases. 
250 pages, vividly illustrated with 
anatomical charts. You simply must 
exami ne the book! 

Price $ 1®® 

( 15c extra for postage) 

TRUTH PUBLICATIONS 
Palmolive Bldg., Suite 927, 
Chicago, III. 



The Bare Trath 
Everyone Should 
Know 

— How to attract 
the opposite sex. 

— Is continencede - 
sirablet 

— Mistakes the 
b r id e o room 
should avoid. 

— Is repression of 
desiresharmful t 

— The never f ail- 
ing secret of 
sex magnetism. 

— Should young 
people discuss 
sex? 

— Why husbands 
tire of wives. * 

— What the signs 
of excesses are. 

— Should offspring 
be limited? 

— What every 

young woman 
should know. 

— Sex health and 
prevention. 

— and many other 
startling reveler 
tions on sex and 
marriage. 

WARNINB! 

Tbit Book l« NOT for Minors 



TRUTH PUBLICATIONS. W8-184 

Palmolive Bide., Suite 927. Chicago. III. 

Send "Sex and Marriage" — Doctor Lambert's amazing book. 
I enclose $1.98 plus 15 cents for postage. If not satisfied I may 
return book within 5 days and you will refund my money. 



Name 



Address 
City .... 




A NEW LIFETIME BUSINESS 

ttpc mfd to earn est Men] 

NO HIGH PRESSURE SELLING 

NO HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSING 
_ INCOME EQUAL TO REQUIREMENTS 

0F THE high-grade business man 

p; Lawson, of Tennessee, clears $108 profit Ills first 3 
days in this business. He tops oft these earnings with 
$113 profit on a single deal a few days later. J. C. May, 
Conn., cleared $262.35 the first nine days he worked. J. E. Loomis, 
Oregon, earns $245 his first 9 days. A. W. Farnsworth, Utah, nets 
$64.16 his first day, a Saturday. S. Clair, New York, writes he is 
clearing as high as $70 a day. W. F. Main, Iowa, cleans up $291.50 
in 9 days. B. Y. Becton, Kansas, starts out with $530.53 net for 
40 days* work! These men are beginners. How could they enter a 
field totally new to them and earn such remarkable sums in these 
desperate times? Read the answer in this announcement. Read about 
a new business that docs away with the need for high pressure sell- 
ing. A rich field that is creating new money-making frontiers for 
wide-awake men. Those who enter now will pioneer — to them will 
go the choicest opportunities. 



FOUR *15 SALES DAILY PAY *280 WEEKLY 



■ — . . — j 

INSTALLING NEW BUSINESS SPECIALTY ON FREE TRIAL - MAKING 
TREMENDOUS CASH SAVINGS IN OPERATING COSTS FOR THOUSANDS 
OF CONCERNS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. AND CANADA 

$4,707 SAVINGS Brilliant Record of Success 

For One, Kansas Store to iM America’s foremost concerns are among our cus- 

in Thrpp Months KM to tomers: Timken Silent Automatic Co., Central 

r n « OB «. KM - m States Petroleum Corp., Houghton Mifflin Co.. National 

Sanders Ridgeway of Kansas ■■ M p aper Co., International Coal, General Brake Service. Na- 

mvests $88.6(r and saves H — « M tional Radio and scores of others nationally known. Thousands 

$4 ,707.00 between April 6th ■■ V j \J]Vlr * .K X Jba M of small businesses everywhere, professional businesses, such 

and June 29th ! Bowser HI m as schools, hospitals, infirmaries, doctors, dentists, buy large 

Lumber and reed Co., MM TRAIlMIlMn M Installations .ml heavy repeat orders. 

wSrt V ^i nU ' ^Sf*oVer I ******* f Customer Guaranteed Cash Profit 

11.000.00 1 Fox Ice and Coal ■I FURNISHED f Customer gets signed certificate guaranteeing cash profit on hli 

Co Wisconsin saves $3- HI I investment. Very few business men are so foolish as to turn 

wi'nn t RoHimnro Qr^T-ti^’or HI Every man with us today | down a proposition guaranteed to pay a profit, with proof from 
564.0° 1 Baltimore Sporting mm * * at scratch without I leading concerns that it does pay. Protected by surety bonded 

Goods Store invests $45, ■■ started at scratcn, witnout ■ nationa | organ ization. 

saves $1,600! Safety Auto Previous experience, many I p"rt folio of Rpfprenrps from 

Lock Corporation, Neve. HI c ?™ in * out °* clerking I Portfolio or Keierences from 

York, Invests $15. saves HA jobs, many out of small ■ America’s Leading Concerns 

$686.45! With these and HA businesses, some out of ■ Js furn i s hed you. A handsome. Impressive portfolio that repre- 
ecorcs of similar reurita HA large con cerns. We teach M gents every leading type of business and' profession. You show 

flUnlav nnr renre^enta- HA y° u every angle of the A immediate, positive proof of success. Immediately forestalls 

25, S3S7S. 1\ b-iness. We hand you the! thb ra-g*. 

Irom tha wry amalleat to tha very 11 b i e e e a t money-making W «. and does make good. Closes . 

largest. No one can dispute the ^HA . business of its kind in tbemRush tile Coupon for Full I Ilf OF 1 UR tlO il^ 
proof in the photo*copie3, of actual HA country. You try out this A Territory Filled in. Order of Application 

letters which our men Show. Wl business ABSOLUTELY m . If you are looking for a man-*lze buainesa. free fr orn w orrlea 

NO HIGH PRESSURE— without risking a\ A 

SIMPLY INSTALL— copper cent of\j| 

OUT T c? T'T’C? PI U XUUR UWN. Can t pos- WvH nt:d dictaphone ware in their early dnya. Don t loan valuable 

OuLLo 1 1 bLLr siblv tell VOU all in the^r I time and Ivt this slip away from you. . Usa the coupon for 

SEAS «*2 -SSVSJraW * C . available | " ,0 "" aU °" *" d °“ r 

fe^XlvcV s"pTy al, Jell “hVftay - oflS. TA^ow^or' I 1 

Vb I MAIL FOR FULL INFORMATION! | 

specialty without a dollar down. It starts working to £allL I F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept 4058-A. Mobile. Ala. | 

at once, producing a cash saving that can be a _ * . ... .. . earxA __ a 

counted just like the cash register money. Tha I Without obligation to me. Bend full Information on | 

customer sees with his own eyes a big, immediate I your proposition, 

profit on his proposed investment. Usually he has ■ 

the investment, and his profit besides, before the repre- | Name | 

sentative returns. The representative calls back, collects ■ 

his money. OUT OF EVERY $75 BUSINESS THE REPRE- Street or Route I 

SENTATIVE DOES. NEARLY $60 IS HIS OWN PROFIT! THE i 

SMALLEST HE MAKES IS $5 ON A $7.50 INSTALLATION ! Our men are^i Box No> I 

making sales running Into the hundreds. They are getting the attention of the I . 

largest concerns in the country, and selling to the small^r'DUsmeraes by the ■ ■ 

thousands. You can get exclusive rights. Business Is GOOD, in this line, in I v j 

small towns or big citiaa alikel It's on the boom now. Get In while the business . _ 

is young 1 J HUta • I 

F« E. ARMSTRONG. President. Dept. 4053- A, MOBILE. ALA. — — — — — — — — — — — — •* 
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SUPER -Deluxe 



B EFOHE you buv any radio, write for 
thisbig new FliEF. Midwest catalog . . . 
printed in four colors. It has helped 
thousands of satisfied customers save from 
M to A on their radios ... by buying direct 
from the Midwest Laboratories. You, too, 
can make a positive saving of 30% to 50% 
by buying a Midwest 16-tube de luxe ALL- 
WAVE radio at sensationally low direct- 
from-laboratorv prices: You 11 be amazed 

and delighted' with its super perform- 
ance!. Broadcasts from stations 10,000 
miles, and more away are brought in . . . 
"clear as locals”. You get complete wave 
length coverage of 9 to 2,000 meters (33 
megocvcles to 150 KC). Now, you can enjoy 
the new DX-ing hobby, and secure veri- 
fications from world’s most distant stations. 



These bigger, better, more 
powerful, clearer-toned, super- 
selective radios have FIVE distinct 
wave bands: ultra-short, short, medium, 
broadcast and long . . . putting the whole 
world of radio at your finger tips. Now 
listen in on all U. S. programs . . . Cana- 
dian, police, amateur, commercial, airplane 
and ship broadcasts . . . and programs from 
the four corners of the earth. Thrill to 
the chimes of Big Ben from GSB, at 
Daventry, England— tune in on the 
"Marseillaise” from FYA, Pointoise, 
France — hear sparklirfg music from EAQ, 
Madrid, Spain — listen to thecall of the Koo- 
kaburra bird from VK2ME, Sydney, Austra- 
lia — etc. Never before so much radio for so 
little money! Write for FREE catalog 



WORLD'S GREATEST 
RADIO VALUE 



. . . 40 NEW 1934 FEATURES • • • 



with 
New 

Deluxe Auditorium Type 

SPE 4 KE 



Try this Midwest radio, in your own home. . . for thirty days before you decide. See for 
yourself the 40 new 11)34 features that insure amazing performance. Other features in- 
clude: Automatic Select-O-Band, Amplified Automatic Volume Control, 16 New Type 
Tubes, Balanced Unit Superheterodyne Circuit, Velvety Action Tuning^ Super-Power 
— — — - — — — — Class “A” Amplifier, 29 Tuned Circuits, New Duplex-Diode- 
High Mu Pentode Tubes, No-Image Heterodynes, Full Rubber 
Floated Chassis, Variable Tone Blender, Centralized Tuning, 7 
KC Selectivity, New Thermionic Rectifier, Automatic Tone 
Compensation, Auditorium Type Speaker, etc. These fea- 
tures are usually found only in sets selling from $100 to $150. 



AMAZING 
FOREIGN RECKFTIl 



ION 

Akron. Onio-,. 
My Midwest-- 
16 it) a real *0- 
Better for di<- 
tunci'. Received' 
205 stations on. 
regular wave 
hand . . . inel titl- 
ing U. S.,‘Can- 
adian, Mexican., 
Cuban and Ha- 
waiian stations. Also many po- 
lice. airport and"ham*'«tations; 
from all over the.cmin try. Have 
logged England, France. Cer- 
many. Madrid. Rome, on 15-3® 
meter band, booth American- 
Atationx include Venezuela., 
Colombia. Brazil. Yucatan.— 
L. H. Moeller. 793 N.South St, 



TERNS 



AS LOW AS 



©O 



DOW, 



NEW STYLE CONSOLES 



Write quickly for your FREE copy of the 
new Midwest catalog. It pictures a com- 
plete line of beautiful, artistic «e luxe con- 
soles and chassis . .'.In four colors! Sen- 
sational low prices save you 30% to 50%. 
A Iso shows performance curve* that prove 
_ Midwest radios out-perform most of the 
You can order your Midwest radifi jtia 



DIAL DIRECT WITH 1ABORATORIES 



MAH COUPON TODAY/ 



Increasing costs are sure to result in higher radio 
prices soon. Buy before t he big advance. ..NOW , 
while you can take advantage of Midwest’s 
amazingly low prices. No middlemen’s profits 
to pay J You save from 30% to 50% when you 
buy direct from Midwest Laboratories. . .you 
get 30 days FREE trial — as little as 83.00 down 
puts a Midwest radio in your home.Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back! FREE catalog 
shows sensational radio values. Write TODAY ! 



EOH 

AMAZING JO-OAY FREl'tlUAl 
OFFER AND MIW I9M CATALOG 



MIDWCST RADIO CORP-, 
Dept. 393 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 



Without obligation on my part send me 
your new FREE 1934 catalog, at 



FREE trial offer. 



AGENTS! 
Make Eas, 
Extra Monty 



MIDWEST RADIO CORP 



DEPT.-BH— CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 

Established 1920 Cable Address Miraco. ’ABC 5th Edition 
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WONDER STORIES FOR JANUARY, 1934 



There are many more new 



Original MONEY - MAKING PLANS 



In the January Issue of EVEBYDAY SCIENCE axd MECHANICS 




And NOW The 

AIRWHEEL 



Original MONEY-MAKING PLANS 



Many specialized articles in this issue show you how to convert your spare time into 
prosperous ventures. They list cost of parts, suggest sale values, and give you hints for 
marketing the articles of your handicraft. With very limited capital, you can start in 
business for yourself and employ profitably hours otherwise idle. 

In thia big illustrated 
monthly there*s plenty 
of construction articles 
for the home workshop 

W E DO not hesitate to say that 
EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND 
MECHANICS is the finest scien- 
tific - technical - mechanical - con- 
structional magazine in the field. 

Right up-to-the-minute with news 
flashes of scientific events from all 
parts of the world. Dozens of con- 
structional articles for making use- 
ful thines for the shop," garden and 
home. Many ideas from which you 
can make things to sell. 

Get this magazine at your news- 
stand today and after reading your 
first issue, you'll agree with us that 
EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND 
MECHANICS is all that we claim 
it. to be, and better. 

71 host of Interesting 
scientific subjects 

NEW TOYS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

HOW TO BUILD SOME NEW 
MECHANICAL TOYS 
A SIMPLE OIL BURNER FOR 
THE RANGE 



AVIATION 
WOODWORKING 
ASTRONOMY 
PATENTS AND 
INVENTIONS 
BOOK REVIEWS 
NEW DEVICES 
CONSTRUCTION 
METAL WORKING 



CHEMISTRY 
ENGINEERING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
ELECTRICAL 
WELDING 
USE OF AUTO 
PARTS 

HOUSEHOLD AND 
SHOP HINTS 
AND OTHERS 



AY 



RY 



January 



Over 200 Illustra- 
tions, i -Color Cover 
— 9 x 12 Inches 



EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND MECHANICS WS-184 
100 Park Place, New York. N. Y. 

I enclose herewith $2.00 for which you are to alter my 
subscription to EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND MECHANICS 
for one year. 

Name 

Addreae — 

City .. State 

(Foreign or CanadLan subscriptions not accepted at this rate.) 



MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

TODAY 



Sisst't 

|Q°° 

FOR ONE YEAR 



